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More Than 1,000 
Bakers to Attend 
California Forum 


LOS ANGELES—More than 1,000 
bakers from the 11 western states 
are expected to attend the 3rd annual 
bakers’ forum at the Roger Young 
Auditorium here, April 24 and 25. 

Four sessions of the forum will be 
held, two afternoon and two evening. 
These sessions will be under the 
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chairmanships of Raymond Ziegler, 
Westco Products; Ernest Hoelzle, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; Robert 
Bridges, Lyons-Magnus Co.; and AI- 
bert Evans, M. E. Bear Co. Forum 
chairman is Gordon Merchant, Merck 
& Co. 

Ted Bryant, Globe Mills division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed as luncheon award chairman. 
Cups for first, second and third places 
in baking competition for pies, cakes, 
coffee cakes, regular cakes and spe- 
cialty cakes will be given. 

The home economics experts of the 
four Los Angeles daily newspapers 
have been invited to serve as judges 
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Laminated Packages 
Protect Buns 
from Moisture Loss 
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of the bakery entries. Chairman of 
the bakery committee to handle en- 
tries will be Fred Bleuel, C. & H. 
Sugar Refinery. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry of Southern California, spon- 
sor of the event, has urged members 
to submit suggestions for a forum 
slogan. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OPENING SCHEDULED 
JOPLIN, MO.—The new $2 million 
Junge Biscuit Co. plant at Joplin 
will be formally opened April 2, com- 
pany officials have announced. 





Today, more and more buns are being consumed in the home. Because of this trend 


there is a greater demand for better quality buns. 


To keep quality in buns you must retain the moisture. Dried-out buns are not very 


palatable. Since buns have so much greater surface for moisture loss, because of size of 


units, moisture-proof protection in the package is most important. 


Laminated packages prevent the transfer of moisture from the product to the package. 


They keep buns moist longer and salable longer. 


BAKERY PACKAGE 


E} RESEARCH COUNCIL 





TIT WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Container Corporation of America, Chicag>, Illinois 
Sutherlond Poper Company, Kolamazoo, Michigan 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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Suggestion Systems 





(Continued from page 31) 
whose suggestion system saves thou- 
sands of dollars annually in oper- 
ating cost sends a form letter, over 
the president’s signature, to all em- 
ployees entering ideas. This is quick 
—and friendly—and effective. 


Earning Trust in System 


Many companies find that it is 
better to solicit unsigned ideas, since 
some employees always regard the 
set-up as a “trick” of the bosses. 
How to reward those who sent un- 
signed suggestions presented a prob- 
lem to one large store, which worked 
out a neat solution. The form now 
used is perforated and numbered. 
The employee writes his idea in the 
form’s top space, tears this off, and 
retains the bottom stub as his “tick- 
et.” Then, if his suggestion is ac- 
cepted, he brings the stub to the 
office when a winner for “Number 
1048” is announced on the bulletin 
board, and receives his prize. 

Regular forms for writing sugges- 
tions make it easier for employees 
and result in more entries being 
received. Usually, forms have space 
for the idea, and for the employee’s 
estimate of what it will accomplish. 
Space should also be provided for 
the name if entries are to be signed; 
if not, key numbers must be print- 
ed on both top and stub. 

Most firms have found that keeping 
a ready supply of suggestion forms 
results in more entries being re- 
ceived. A rack beside the drop box 
is an idea, and department managers 
may be supplied with forms for dis- 
tribution to their subordinates. 

Quick acknowledgement of entries 
is usually appreciated by employees. 
One large shop empties its boxes 
daily, and sends out thank-you notes 
on the same day that the entries 
are received. 

Speedy Action Valuable 

Equally speedy treatment should 
be given to checking practicability 
of the suggestions. As soon as they 
are received, most companies route 
them to department heads and fore- 
men for their comments. 

Another regular form is often used 
to expedite this operation. Attached 
to the suggestion form, it provides 
space for the department head’s com- 
ments and proposals, and contains 
sufficient space for two or three su- 
pervisors to express their views of 
the idea. Printed on colored stock 
and stamped “urgent,” a comment 
form stands out like a pay envelope 
on the supervisor’s desk, crying for 
immediate attention. 

Final compilation of what is done 
about a suggestion is kept in a per- 
manent file by most firms. This indi- 
cates the suggestion itself, the em- 
ployee entering it, the action taken, 
reward given the worker, and even 
the reasons for rejection if any. 

Once ideas have been received, 
passed upon, and approved, they 
should be put into practice as quick- 
ly as possible. Seeing fast action 
taken on their co-workers’ sugges- 
tions, other employees are encour- 
aged to enter their own ideas; more- 
over, if it’s a good, money or time- 
saving idea, the quicker it goes into 
operation, the more good it can do. 

For employees’ ideas can do good. 
The best suggestions for doing rou- 
tine things more efficiently, big com- 
panies have discovered, often origi- 
nate at the bottom. Harnessing ideas 
from the bottom is smart business. 
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THE CASE OF THE SINISTER PEN 





Same wr iter ? Better leave it to an expert—you could be wrong. 
Actually, Flynn wrote both signatures. Similarities in the script led handwriting 
experts to the right conclusion—Flynn, with a broken right wrist, had signed an 
important document with his left hand. 
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EXTRA BAKE TEST and chemical analysis is made just before delivery. 


Sa me flour! No need for an expert here—the name on the sack tells you 
the Atkinson brand you buy this time is exactly the same as last. We get uniformity 
through long runs, accurate milling, precise aging, double checks at every step. And 
remember, Bin-Aged* means that your flour is delivered fully aged, ready to use. For 
uniformity, switch to Atkinson. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO.ZBI 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Bread and Research 





(Continued from page 24) 
the bread made from the flour. It 
was only through the use of im- 
proved methods of assay that we 
could estimate accurately the dis- 
tribution of the vitamins in the vari- 
ous fractions during the milling of 
fiour. After these assays were avail- 
able it was very obvious that the 
addition of wheat germ as a means 
of supplementing flour was entirely 
impossible and inadequate. Such es- 
timations were only possible with 
the improved microbiological assay 
methods. 
Nutritionists’ Opinion Divided 

Even after synthetic vitamins were 
available and we had a good knowl- 
edge regarding the distribution of 
vitamins in the milling fractions, we 
still had the question, or perhaps 
the philosophy, of whether synthetic 
vitamins should be added to food ma- 
terials. The nutritionists were divid- 
ed in their suggestions for the im- 
provement of white bread. Some were 
violently opposed to the addition of 
any synthetic substances to bread. 
Others felt that this was the only 
means of counteracting the loss of 
certain vitamins during the produc- 
tion of white flour. Thinking back in 
1939 can perhaps best be summarized 
by quoting a statement made by the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical Assn. 

“The Council on Foods desires to 
encourage the restorative addition 
of vitamins or minerals or oth- 
er dietary essentials, in such amounts 
as will raise the content of vitamin 
or mineral or other dietary essentials 
of general purpose foods to recognized 
high natural levels; with the provi- 
sion that such additions are to be 
limited to the vitamins and min- 
erals or other dietary essentials, for 
which a wider distribution is con- 
sidered by the council to be in the 
interest of the public health.” 

You will note that the idea of res- 
toration is used in this statement 
and this idea was probably first pro- 
posed by Dr. Alonzo Taylor of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., who suggested that 
by adding certain vitamins to white 
flour we were restoring the white 
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flour back to that of whole wheat 
from which it was made. 


1940—The Beginnings 


You will remember that the Food 
and Drug Administration hearings on 
flour were scheduled in September, 
1940. Most of the witnesses wanted 
something done to permit addition of 
certain nutrients to flour but there 
was little agreement on what should 
be done. It was at this point that 
the national associations of millers 
and bakers at the instigation of Sur- 
geon General Parran and Dr. M. L. 
Wilson called the meeting in Chi- 
cago. As we look back 10 years I 
believe we must agree that even at 
this meeting there was no unified 
idea on how to proceed. However, 
everyone had an opportunity to pre- 
sent his point of view and to bring 
out the difficulties which had to be 
overcome. It soon became obvious 
that there must be closer cooperation 
between the nutritionists, the tech- 
nical men, the millers, the bakers 
and the government agencies. In oth- 
er words, we had to throw the switch 
of our curiosity between basic re- 
search and developmental work more 
frequently. 


Progress Stimulated 


I imagine the urgency of prepar- 
ing for war did much to stimulate 
progress but there were many other 
factors. First there was a kindling of 
a genuine interest on the part of a 
number of individuals in this pro- 
gram of improving the staff of life. 
Several individuals were concerned 
but I would like to especially mention 
four or five who perhaps made the 
greatest contributions. I would like to 
pay special tribute to Dr. R. R. Wil- 
liams. Back in 1938 I had the oppor- 
tunity to speak on the life and sci- 
entific work of Dr. Williams when 
he received the Willard Gibbs Medal 
Award. At that time I said that Dr. 
Williams had refused to stop at goals 
which would have satisfied many an- 
other worker. 

Dr. Williams not only obtained 
crystals of vitamin B,, but he carried 
the chemical work through the proof 
of structure and synthesis. In the 
midst of his extremely busy life, 
with both a job and an avocation, 
he has taken time out to catalogue 
his accomplishments and_ interpret 
his results in light of past work. He 
has willingly given of his time at 
scientific and semi-scientific meetings 
in order to interpret the results of 
his work to the public. Those of you 
who are familiar with his activities 
as chairman of the committee on ce- 
reals of the Food and Nutrition 
Board know the tremendous number 
of hours and painstaking work which 
he put in in order to make enrich- 
ment of flour and bread possible. 

We must also pay tribute to Dr. 
Russell M. Wilder, who was the first 
chairman of the Food and Nutrition 
Board. The enrichment program 
would have been impossible if we had 
not developed certain figures for the 


(Continued on page 69) 








Centenmal FLOURING MILLS ™~ 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS ¢ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 6,500,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR , : Bushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ' ’ Country and 


Terminal 
Storage 


BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE ~- WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 


RING 
Agama SCO 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
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Yelling for the 
Staff of Life 


A few weeks back there was born 
a non-professional, non-technical but 
highly effective public relations cam- 
paign designed to 
increase bread 
consumption. 
Briefly, the idea 
was to urge all 
those persons 
employed in or 
interested in the 
baking and mill- 
ing industries to 
make a_ special 
point of request- 
ing bread service 
when they sit 
down at a restau- 
rant table. This 
action, it was 
felt, would focus the attention of res- 
taurant managers on profit-making 
breads in the menu, since to a res- 
taurant owner, one or two requests 
represent public demand. 

The Millers National Federation 
prepared a little pamphlet telling the 
story of this idea. The booklet, titled 
“We Want Bread,” was designed to 
spread the good word throughout 
the breadstuffs industries and make 
the individual cry for bread on the 
table into a great clamor for the 
staff of life. 

We are happy to report that within 
one month following its availability, 
25,000 copies of the ‘“‘We Want Bread” 





Bill Lingren 


pamphlet have been distributed to 
millers, bakers and persons allied 
with the industries. Four thousand 


copies is the largest single order re- 
ceived to date. Some firms have dis- 
tributed it to employees in pay en- 
velopes; others have included it with 
outgoing mail; some have mailed it 
to customers; one milling company 
sent it to its stockholders with its 
annual report. 

There is a big market for bread 
in the millions of persons who eat 
meals away from home each day. 
The campaign should do a lot of good 
for the breadstuffs industries. 
Incidentally, if you missed the pre- 
vious announcement, copies of “We 
Want Bread’ may be obtained by 
writing the Wheat Flour -Institute, 
B09 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


ee. for 
akery Prices 


With prices of most all products 
‘ising with the inflation pressures of 
yur economy, it is only natural that 
nublic discussion of the price of bread 
as been renewed with increased 
vigor. 

The price of bread has always been 
i favorite subject of people, particu- 
arly politicians. The national leaders 
bf the baking industry are doing a 
kood job in defending the baking 
ndustry from the unwarranted at- 
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tacks of such persons as Drew Pear- 
son, who last month spread the word 
in the column that the baker’s mar- 
gin, which his readers took to mean 
profit, has risen “from 6.5¢ at the 
height of the war to 10.5¢ today ”’ 

Regardless of attempts to hold the 
price line, the prices of bakery prod- 
ucts have risen of necessity, and for 
the very simple reason that costs of 
ingredients and labor have risen. 
Many small bakers who do not have 
extensive bookkeeping systems have 
no doubt wondered just how much 
prices should be increased. A new and 
direct approach to the problem has 
just been brought to our attention. 

Clifford H. Anderson, proprietor of 
Christensen’s Bakery in Minneapolis, 
has come up with a quick price-find- 
ing solution to the present price 
change problem. He calls it his ‘‘easy 
yardstick” to apply to retail prices of 
bakery products. Using it, he says 
that the retail baker, in order to re- 
ceive the same dollar profit in Janu- 
ary, 1951, as in January, 1950, as- 
suming volume remains the same, 
must increase his retail prices 16¢ 
on the dollar. 

According to his “yardstick,” the 
retail selling price of bakery prod- 
ucts must be increased 1¢ on the 
dollar for: 

(1) each 3¢ lb. increase in the price 
of fats, 

(2) each 2¢ lb. increase in eggs, 

(3) each 1¢ lb. increase in flour, 

(4) each 10% increase in prices of 
other ingredients, 

(5) each 50% 
prices, 

(6) each 10¢ an hour increase in 
wages and 


increase in paper 





(7) each 10% increase in operating 
cost. 

On the basis of this “yardstick,” 
Mr. Anderson figures that bakery 
product prices should be adjusted as 
follows: 


Jan., "50 Jan., "51 
Bread 15¢ Ib. 17.4¢ Ib. 
Rolls ee 10¢ doz. 46.5¢ doz. 
Doughnuts ...... 40¢ doz. 46.5¢ doz. 
rs . 50¢ 58e¢ 
Se ED .ciiecance ae 876 
$1 Items ... . $1.00 $1.16 


In checking this “yardstick” meth- 
od with the cost sheet system, Mr. 
Anderson says, the price increases 
come out “quite close.” 

There you have a simplified method 
of determining price increases. Of 
course, the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion has a much more complicated 
method of determining prices—and 
OPS has a law on its side. 

Anyway it’s interesting to study 
the figures. Any comments? 


Personalities in 


the Industry 


Roy Nafziger, chief executive of In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, made news 
recently when his organization pur- 
chased the O’Rourke Baking Co. 
plant in Buffalo. The move turned 
Interstate into a national baking 
chain. The story of Roy Nafziger 
was told in the “Leaders in our 
Town” column of the Kansas City 
Star issue of Sunday, Jan. 7. Roy’s 
career, from a “horse-and-wagon 
bread route in Kansas City” to head- 
ing up the national bakery organiza- 
tion, was treated in full detail. 

Another industry personality in the 
news recently was Bernard Manis- 
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chewitz, president of B. Manischewitz 
Co., whose matzo business has de- 
veloped into world-wide trade, the 
largest in its field of kosher foods. 
A report on this business was fea- 
tured in the “Lines & Linage” col- 
umn of the Jan. 16 issue of the New 
York World-Telegram. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO ORGANIZATION 
ELECTS RUSSELL KLASS 


BUFFALO—Russell Klass of Rus- 
sell Klass, Inc., was elected president 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry of Buffalo at the annual 
meeting here. 

Other new officers are: P. M. Trea- 
nor, George Urban Milling Co., vice 
president; George Gesegnet, Jr., Ges- 
egnet Flour Co., secretary, and Mar- 
garet Barry, Barry Food Products, 
treasurer. 

The following were elected direc- 
tors: Alvin Neidermayer, H & N Bak- 
ers Supply; John Price, Federal 
Yeast Corp.; Harold Lanz, Lanz Bak- 
ery Equipment. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKING DISCUSSION 
ON PITTSBURGH PANEL 


PITTSBURGH—J. Mulvihill, Ward 
Baking Co., Otto Scheuermann and 
Ed Sauer, both of the faculty of South 
High Vocational School, baking divi- 
sion, and Jules Bauer, Stollings Bak- 
ing Co., Glassport, with R. F. Dunkel- 
berger, moderator, formed a panel 
for the discussion of baking problems 
at the recent meeting of the Greater 
Pittsburgh Production Men’s Club. 
From the many questions submitted 
it was evident that the baking in- 
dustry here is giving close study of 
the problems confronting it during the 
war emergency. 

Andrew Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, 
Bellevue, presided, and new members 
introduced were John Guay, Drake 
Baking Co., and Paul Palmer, Palmer 
Bakery. 

Paul S. Eberly, National Yeast 
Corp., program chairman, in intro- 
ducing the panel, stated, “Something 
new in our industry is confronting us 
daily and trade organizations are the 
method by which bakers keep on their 
toes and are alerted to the newest 
developments.” 








DUNWOODY SEES A-B DEMONSTRATION—Students 
at the Dunwoody Baking School, Minneapolis, recently saw 
a demonstration of the production of coffee cakes and 
other sweet yeast raised goods by Paul Busse, Chicago, 
a member of the service department of Anheuser-Busch, 


) 





Inc. Mr. Busse is at the left in the illustration above; »n 
his left are A. J. Vander Voort, head of the baking school; 
Rudy Harder, Edward Harding and Ernest Johnson, in- 
structors; H. Carl Balsiger, A-B branch manager, St. 
Paul, and D. L. Watson, St. Paul, district A-B manager. 
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2 REMEMBER THIS 


| when analyzing operating costs 


' 
. a WHEN YOU mix your own > WHEN YOU use Pillsbury 
| ingredients, losses arise from: : Bakery Mixes, savings result 
: @ Spilling of ingredients. : from: 
: : e@ Fewer items to handle. 
: @ Inaccurate scaling. ° 
| : @ Fewer items to store. 

@ Careless operation. . 
: @ Scaling and blending 

| @ Spoilage. : reduced to a minimum. 

| @ Invisible shortages. e Stabilized costs. 

| @ Cost fluctuations. esttetten @ Stabilized quality. 


Put Pillsbury Bakery Mixes to the test * 
... under our MONEY-BACK GUAR- ° os ie for all types of SWEET GOODS... 
ANTEE. Ask your Pillsbury salesman < —_ o> < for CAKES .. . for Raised and Cake 
or your jobber. a DOUGHNUTS. 


An outstanding line of modern mixes 








You can't forget PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


PiILtLusBURY MILLS, INC. « General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Crusts & Crm 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








MOSCOW’S BREAD—A correspond- 
ent for the New York Times describes 
Moscow’s Bread Trust, which oper- 
ates 16 major bakeries supplying the 
city. All these plants are said to be 
“almost completely automatic.” Plant 
No. 1, visited by the correspondent, 
is described as follows: 

“The plant is a neat five-story cir- 
cular brick building, resembling from 
the outside a railroad roundhouse. On 
the inside the walls are gleaming 
white tile, the floors are reddish non- 
slip tile and the machinery is painted 
carefully in white and blue. It is a 
spic-and-span plant from the top floor, 
where bubbly yeast is mixed, to the 
bottom floor where blue-painted vans 
marked with the word ‘Kleb’—bread 
—wait to rush the warm racks of 
crusty bread to shops all over the 
city. 


@ First of Its Kind—‘“Bread Faciory 
No. 1 was the first automatic bakery 
to have been built in the Soviet Union. 
It employs what is described as the 
‘rigid ring system.’ Improved versions 
of the same system are used in a 
number of other Moscow mechanized 
bakeries. 

“The bakery employs a continuous 
production method. On the top floor 
yeast is mixed automatically in large 
caldrons on a continuous circular con- 
veyor. The yeast mixture is piped to 
the fourth floor where it is mixed 
with flour and other ingredients in 
automatic bowls the size of a cement 
mixer. 

“The dough is pumped to the third 
floor, where it is run through auto- 
matic machines that chop it to loaf 
size. The dough is shaped by a series 
of flaps on a large conveyor belt and 
slapped into baking pans. Racks of 
pans are fed into continuously oper- 
ating ovens. 

“Thirty minutes later the loaves 
emerge from the circular ovens, pour- 
ing in a steady stream down a steel 
chute where girls throw them into 
cooling racks. Four hours later the 
loaves are being sold over the bakery 
counters. 


@ Supplies 10 Districts — “Factory 
No. 1 turns out 250 tons of bread 
every day. Factory No. 12, the largest 
bakery in Moscow and named for 
Premier Stalin, turns out about 500 
tons daily. It supplies 10 districts 
and it displaced 200 small hand bak- 
eries when it was erected. 

“A fleet of 40 trucks delivers Fac- 
tory No. 1’s output every day. This 
plant makes only white bread. Its 
production has been raised from an 
original capacity of 150 tons daily to 
the present level by a series of tech- 
nical improvements. 

“The factory is a big-business op- 
eration. It employs 640 persons, in- 
cluding a labor force of 400 workers. 
Because so many of the workers are 
women, the factory has a large kin- 
dergarten with a staff of 30 for their 
children. The mothers pay 7 to 8% 
of their salary for kindergarten ex- 
penses. The youngsters get four meals 
a day and are provided with clothes 


during the hours they are in the kin- 
dergarten. 

“The plant has its own medical 
service and a physical culture gym- 
nasium. If a worker becomes ill and 
needs rest, he is sent to a rest home 
in the south.” 

e@e 9 


An East Oakland bakery was vis- 
ited one Saturday night by a couple 
of light-fingered gents who emptied 
the cash drawer and decamped into 
the early dawn. “What they took was 
enough,” said the baker as he de- 
scribed the incident to the Oakland 
police, “but they missed the big 
domgh in the wall safe behind a big 
map.” It pays to advertise. A week 
later the light-fingered ones, having 
read the newspapers, made a return 


visit to get what they thought be- 
longed to them. They located the wall 
safe and went to work on it. But 
when they got the door open they 
were deluged by a pan of soft, 
squashy dough that had been fastened 
on top of the safe so as to tip up 
when the door was opened. Before 
they could grope their way to the 
ofice door watchmen took charge 
and, after giving them a good “sluic- 
ing” of cold water, escorted them to 
the police station. It may be added 
that one of them was bearded when 
he started on the job, and the only 
way to get him reasonably clean was 
a shave and a haircut. Said the pro- 
prietor when he was apprised of the 
capture: “That was a do-not mixture 
in more ways than one.” 





General Baking Co. Reverts 
to the Primitive 


processing it is unusual to find 

a major U.S. company turning 
back the pages of history to adopt 
a method which was the vogue in Co- 
lonial times. 

General Baking Co. has done just 
that in leasing a 240-year-old grist- 
mill at Paoli, Pa., to make stone- 
ground flour for the Jane Standish 
whole wheat bread it markets in the 
Philadelphia area. 

The finished product is comparable 
in taste and appearance to the Pep- 
peridge Farm loaf and also commands 
a premium price. Its development has 
provided General Baking with a com- 
petitive loaf and protects the com- 
pany against any weaning of its cus- 
tomers by Pepperidge, something 
which is of concern to other bakers. 

General went into the field with a 


I: these days of streamlining food 


quiet promotion campaign and the 
advantage of being able to sell the 
special loaf over its vast home deliv- 
ery network. Retail stores and super- 
markets stock it, too. 

The rapid acceptance of the Jane 
Standish item, a company spokesman 
said, has exceeded all expectations. 
In only a few months, it has become 
a standard item in G.B. marketing. 

Behind this progress is the grist- 
mill built on the banks of Great Val- 
ley Stream in 1710 by Thomas Jer- 
man, an early Welsh settler in his- 
toric Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
He constructed his four-story estab- 
‘ishment when William Penn relin- 
quished his monopoly on gristmills 
and the hand-carved, 12-inch-square 
joists and two-foot thick walls still 
stand in silent testimony to his 
craftsmanship. 





Historic Gristmill at Great Valley, Pa., Where Stone-Ground Flour Is Made for 
Baking C 


General 


0. 
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At the heart of the mill operation 
are the massive grinding stones, im- 
ported from France. Those currently 
turning out Jane Standish whole 
wheat flour are more than 100 years 
old. They are dressed with an electric 
cutter. 

General explains that wheat grains 
which are ground slowly by water- 
power on these stones produce flow 
which it claims is “higher in nutri- 
tional value than that customarily 
used in bread baking.” The company’s 
sales talk is to the effect that “the 
slow action of the stones does not 
heat the grains as they are being 
ground and therefore retains the en- 
tire mineral and vitamin content of 
the grain just as Nature made it.” 
Furthermore, runs this unsubstan- 
tiated and unscientific line of reason- 
ing, “it preserves the vital wheat 





Primitive Pennsylvania Mill Back in 
Service Again 


germ itself, which is an important 
source of vitamins B and E.” 

Stone-ground flour from the old 
gristmill contains all the bran and 
middlings as well, and this introduces 
that old bromide about “nutty 
flavor.” 

Bread from the mill’s flour output 
helped feed George Washington’s 
troops during their days at nearby 
Valley Forge and troops in all wars 
involving this country since have par- 
taken of bread made from flour milled 
there. 

The man who owned the mill about 
a century ago replaced the open 
wooden water wheel that turned the 
stones with an enclosed iron turbine, 
a change made in the interest of con- 
tinuous operation. Ice in the stream 
had a bad habit of interfering with, 
sometimes stopping, the old wheel. 

In refurbishirz the place, General 
Baking retained its old charm and a 
“hospitality room” where visitors are 
entertained is furnished with authen- 
tic American antiques. 

A hostess on duty six hours daily 
dispenses samples of the bread, with 
a choice of jellies and jams. The piece 
de resistance, however, consists of the 
cookies made from a recipe in an old 
Philadelphia cookbook, published in 
1792, by Richard Briggs. Liquid re- 
freshment includes coffee, tea and 
cider. 

The Jane Standish loaf is made 
with homogenized “country-fresh” 
whole liquid milk, 93-score creamery 
table butter, honey and unsulphured 
molasses. There is also a Jane Stand- 
ish home-style white bread which is 
described as a firm, old-fashioned loaf 
that contains a blend of unbleached 
family type flour, plus stone-ground 
flour. 
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Bread and Research 
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so-called nutrient requirements for 
the human being. Dr. Wilder insisted 
that one of the first duties of the 
Food and Nutrition Board was to 
establish as reliable values as pos- 
sible for the nutritional requirements. 
His encouragement did much to help 
Dr. Lydia Roberts and her Commit- 
tee on Dietary Allowances complete 
these figures for the National Nutri- 
tion Conference held in Washington, 
May, 1941. 

Again, these figures would have 
been of little significance had it not 
been possible to demonstrate that 
deficiencies, especially vitamin de- 
ficiencies, occurred in certain seg- 
ments of our population. 

It was Dr. Henry Sebrell who was 
most successful in injtiating work 
with human beings, demonstrating 
that deficiences of B vitamins did 
occur and that these deficiencies 
could be prevented through the ade- 
quate use of natural or fortified 
foods. 

Finally, any national program 
would have been impossible without 
someone interpreting the significance 
of these findings within the Food and 
Drug Administration. Special credit 
should go to Dr. E. M. Nelson who 
carefully sought advice from the au- 
thorities in various fields and car- 
ried this significant information into 
the legal thinking of the Food and 
Drug Administration. 


Industry’s Contribution 


Second, it was necessary to have 
the available vitamins and minerals 
for fortification and certainly our 
large producers of vitamins made a 
very distinct contribution not only 
in building new plants and making 
these products available but in re- 
ducing the price of these vitamins 
as rapidly as they found it possible 
to do so. 

We must also pay tribute to those 
workers who developed improved 
methods for determining the vitamin 
and minerals and especially those 
workers who were willing to spend 
extra time in perfecting these meth- 
ods so that they might be applied 
to flour and bread. 

Both the millers and bakers were 
most cooperative. Surely in the early 
days there was actual financial loss 
due not only to the higher cost of the 
enriching ingredients but also the 
cost of making the assays and do- 
ing the control work. 

The baker was asked to carry on 
a job with which he was not very 
familiar and certainly great credit 
should go to the individual baker and 
to the baking industry. 

Here the American Institute of 
Baking played a very significant role. 
I am sure most of the bakers would 
have been lost without the educa- 
tional program established by the in- 
stitute, relating to the methods of 
enrichment. Furthermore, thousands 
of copies of pamphlets were distrib- 
uted to inform the public on the 
significance and importance of en- 
riched bread. Excellent information 
on the composition of flour of dif- 
ferent degrees of extraction was 
made available by the institute when 
the War Food Administration made 
special requirements regarding the 
type of flour and bread that might 
be produced. 


The Standards Hearings 
The institute and other national 
organizations of the millers and bak- 
ers played a very important role 
during the prolonged hearings - on 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
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flour and bread. You all recall the 
hearings held in the summer of 1941 
and a tentative order of 1943; then 
the prolonged public hearing which 
began Nov. 30, 1948, and ended Aug. 
12, 1949. We all recognize that these 
standards are very important and are 
necessary in establishing uniformity 
in products such as bread. I certainly 
have no objection to the establish- 
ment of such standards, but I wish 
that we might reach conclusions 
through a simpler and cheaper meth- 
od than these prolonged hearings. 


Consumer Acceptance Noted 


Finally, we should not ignore the 
consumer, since I believe we can 
justly state that the consumer has 
accepted the improved bread with- 
out any question. Naturally, there 
should be no objection since the im- 
proved nutritional quality was 
brought about without any change in 
taste or appearance. This, of course, 
brings us to the very important rea- 
son why we should have certain en- 
riched stable foods. Uf we are to have 
improved nutrition and if we are to 
make use of the scientific findings 
made in the laboratory, we must 
place our improved products on the 
grocery shelf. I emphasized this fact 
during the early meetings of the 
Food and Nutrition Board and I still 
feel it is one of the most significant 
factors to consider in any national 
program. You have often heard the 
question raised, “How do we know 
that we have improved nutrition 
through the use of enriched or im- 
proved food products made available 
to the general public?’ This ques- 
tion has often been asked in the case 
of enriched bread, and numerous an- 
swers have been given. 


Nutrition Deficiencies Charted 


The answer that has impressed me 
most is contained in a report from 
the Medical Nutrition Laboratory, 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot of U.S. 
Army entitled “Lack of Avitaminosis 
Among Chronic Alcoholics. Its Rela- 
tion to Fortification of Cereal Prod- 
ucts and the General Nutriture of 
the Population.” In an effort to ob- 
tain suitable cases for detailed stu- 
dies on beriberi heart disease, ap- 
proximately 16,000 alcoholic inmates 
of the House of Correction in the 
City of Chicago were screened in 
1948-49 for classical nutrition de- 
ficiency syndromes. Four hundred and 
fifty-one newly admitted alcoholics 
were given nutritional examinations 
during the pellagra season, and de- 
tailed physiological and biochemical 
observations were made on 24 se- 
lected alcoholics before and during 
therapy. 

Among the 451 newly admitted in- 
mates, 23% were grossly under- 
weight. However, among all these 
men only two were found to have 
pellagra, one was found to have pos- 
sible beriberi, three had florid aribo- 
flavinosis and seven had possible nu- 
tritional polyneuropathy. 

The authors explained this unex- 
pectedly low postwar incidence of 
avitaminosis among a population no- 
toriously subject to nutritional dis- 
turbances on the availability of vita- 
min enriched bread. 

The authors found that there had 
been no significant change in eating 
habits, economic status or alcohol 
consumption during the period from 
1938-48. There had been no use of 
vitamin pills and this group had not 
been subjected to any nutritional ed- 
ucation. The only innovation which 
had taken place during this period 
was the introduction of vitamin en- 
riched bread which was started in 
Chicago in 1940-41. In other words, 
these individuals were living under 
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the same conditions, accepting the 
same food habits and buying the 
same type of basic foods, but the 
one food which had been altered was 
bread to which thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin and iron had been added. 

If we obtain these results with 
the most poorly fed in our popula- 
tion there can be little question about 
the improvement in other groups. 
Thus, the national program for the 
enrichment of white bread and flour 
now 10 years old is an excellent 
example of putting the results of 
both basic and applied research to 
work in order to improve the health 
of our people without increasing the 
cost of, or interfering with the en- 
joyment of one of our most basic 
foods. 


Further Progress Possible 


We always like to speak about 
our successes but in doing so we 
must not forget that further progress 
can be made as new findings are 
brought out in the laboratory. We 
often hear the remark that enriched 
bread cannot possibly be equal to 
whole wheat bread because we do not 
put back all the nutrients which are 
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lost in the flour during the normal 
milling procedure. 

On frequent occasions I have at- 
tempted to answer this criticism and 
I have pointed out, for example, that 
the loss of pyridoxine, pantothenic 
acid and other vitamins is not near- 
ly as great as the loss of thiamine, 
riboflavin and niacin. Furthermore, 
as far as I know, we do not see a 
pyridoxine or pantothenic acid de- 
ficiency in individuals regardless of 
how restricted their diet may be. 

Today we may carry these ques- 
tions to some of the newer vita- 
mins. What is the loss of folic acid 
during the milling of wheat into 
flour and what is the folic acid con- 
tent of bread as it is used today? 
It is true that whole wheat contains 
a fair amount of folic acid and some 
of this folic acid is lost during mill- 
ing. Further studies on this vitamin 
need to be made and it would be a 
good problem for some of the work- 
ers in the fine new building which 
the American Institute of Baking 
now has. 


Folic Acid Content 


I have recently analyzed samples 
of bread picked up from our local 
grocery store for folic acid, but these 
figures mean relatively little until 
we can compare them with other 
types of bread. However, they do 
show that bread is not devoid of 
folic acid and since the folic acid 
requirement of the human is very low 
I doubt that we have any serious 
problem. Furthermore, I want to 
mention that in much of our work 
we have found that starch and dex- 
trin allow the synthesis of much 
more folic acid in the intestinal tract 
of animals than do rations contain- 
ing sugar. 

One may also raise a question re- 
garding vitamin By». Here I think 
the answer is very simple since the 
original wheat, along with practical- 
ly all plant material, is very low in 
vitamin By». Therefore, we have nev- 
er depended upon the wheat kernel 
as a source of this vitamin and we 
certainly cannot expect to secure this 
vitamin from the bread made from 
wheat. The vitamin By requirement 
of human beings and animals seems 
to depend greatly upon the type of 
intestinal flora maintained in the 
tract and again dextrin and starch 
seem to favor the production of this 
vitamin. Therefore, the baking of 
bread and the production of a layer 
of dextrinized starch on the outer 
surface of the bread may have some 
importance in helping to supply an 
adequate amount of folic acid and 
vitamin B, to the human being. 

In this connection I want to state 
that I hope no one will attempt to 
produce a loaf of bread which is 
complete in all dietary aspects. As 
I have stated so many times, bread 
is not consumed as a sole article 
of diet except on very rare occasions 
and therefore it is unnecessary to put 
a complete supply of all nutrients 
in this particular food. Bread is con- 
sumed in the mixed diet with milk, 
meat, eggs, vegetables, etc., and 
bread should carry its fair share 
of the nutritional requirements but 
should not necessarily carry all of 
the nutrients in sufficient quantity 
to meet the total requirement. 


Lack of Understanding 

I cannot help but emphasize again 
that some of the nutritional studies 
carried out in which bread has been 
used as the sole article of diet for 
rats and the criticisms which have 
been made of certain types of bread 
because the rats failed to grow nor- 
mally show lack of a thorough un- 
derstanding of nutritional problems. 
I feel very strongly on this point 
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and I would be glad to spend the 
the morning arguing this 
point, but we have other problems to 
cope with. One of these is a question 
which I am sure the bakers have 
given much attention to, and that is 
whether the enriched bread should 
be made by the baker, with enrich- 
ment concentrates, or whether the 
flour should be enriched by the miller 
and the bread merely made from the 
enriched flour. From a_ nutritional 
point of view I doubt that there is 
any difference. However, from a con- 
trol point of view there may be 
some advantage in carrying out the 
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enrichment by the millers. However, 
there may be many other factors 
involved and this question must be 
left largely to the people involved. 


A Supplementary Relationship 


We still hear much discussion on 
the relation of milk, as an ingredient 
in bread, and the enrichment pro- 
gram. As I have indicated many 
times, there is nothing but a supple- 
mentary relationship between the en- 
richment ingredients and the nutri- 
ents supplied by dry milk solids. 
The only possible overlapping is in 
the case of riboflavin, and that can 
be taken care of very easily. Again 
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the institute has done much in mak- 
ing information on the relation of 
milk to the riboflavin component of 
the enrichment mixture available to 
the bakers. 

There are, of course, many advan- 
tages in adding 6% of milk solids to 
bread. Milk not only improves the 
quality of the bread but adds certain 
other important factors such as pro- 
tein, calcium and extra amounts of 
riboflavin. As I said earlier, this 
is not absolutely necessary from a 
nutritional point of view since these 
other ingredients may be supplied 
from the other foods used in the 
diet. However, as long as a price 
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differential exists between whole milk 
and dried milk solids it is certainly 
much cheaper to supply these extra 
nutrients through the use of milk 
solids in bread than it is to increase 
the consumption of whole milk in 
our entire population. 


An Evonomic Problem 


It is largely an economic problem 
but often nutritional problems are 
very closely related to economic ques- 
tions. Economic relationships may 
change from time to time and we 
should keep in mind all the factors 
involved before we make any dog- 
matic conclusions. The workers in 
the institute can make real contribu- 
tions by keeping all these factors 
before the bakers. 


Problems of the Future 


In conclusion I would like to em- 
phasize that the future of the bak- 
ing industry and any similar group 
of food processors is dependent upon 
the application of the fundamental 
principles of nutrition and the new 
findings related to nutrition. This 
does not mean that all your new 
developments must be related to nu- 
trition. In fact, some of your great- 
est contributions may be indirect. 
For example, the work of the sani- 
tation department in the AIB is tre- 
mendously important in making a 
truly acceptable product available 
to the public. A product may be high- 
ly nutritious but if the public, for 
any reason, finds that the food is 
not acceptable this food will make 
very little contribution to the im- 
provement of our health. 

Similarly, a sound nutrition pro- 
gram for the production and main- 
tenance of health must make use of 
the facilities and the new develop- 
ments in the food industry. You in 
the baking industry must be proud 
to know that your product has been 
used so widely and effectively by 
nutrition groups to improve the 
health of our people. I am confident 
that we are now reaching a stage 
in our knowledge of nutrition when 
we can plan combinations of both 
fresh and processed foods which will 
lead to the production of health 
which we had not hoped for pre- 
viously. 

I hope, therefore, that you will 
continue to support the American 
Institute of Baking and encourage 
your scientific workers not only to 
keep an eye on your very important 
product—The Staff of Life—but en- 
courage them to shift over into basic 
research if they do not give suffi- 
cient attention to it, or allow them to 
do some basic research if that will 
stimulate their interest and motivate 
them to do a better job for the public. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESSON OIL COMPLETES 

NEW CHICAGO BUILDINGS 
“CHICAGO—The first buildings of 
the new Chicago plant of the Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., part of 
the firm’s $32 million expansion pro- 
gram, has been completed. The new 
processing and packaging plant, along 
with the hydrogenation plant and re- 
finery to be erected later, will occupy 
an area of about 130,000 sq. ft. 

These new facilities in Chicago, 
operating with refinery, shortening 
and packaging plants in Bayonne, 
N.J., Savannah, Ga., Memphis, Hous- 
ton and New Orleans, are designed to 
provide greater production capacity 
and more efficient operation. 

In New Orleans, the company cele- 
brated the 50th anniversary of the 
introduction of its premium shorten- 
ing, “Snowdrift.” 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Ohio Bakers Assn. Reelects 
Forrest Sharpe as President 


CINCINNATI—Consumers of bak- 
ery products will, this year, become 
more conscious than ever before of 
the advantages of procuring these 
foods from commercial bakeries. This 
was the theme of an address by Karl 
E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, president of the American 
Bakers Assn., at the 45th annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Bakers Assn. in 
the Hotel Sheraton-Gibson here Jan. 
14-16. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded George N. Graf of New York 
City, general manager of the Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
whose subject was “This Is Our As- 
signment,” and Walter Clissold, Bak- 
ers Helper, Washington, who dis- 
cussed “Prospective Controls and the 
General War Outlook.” 

Convention features included a 
President’s Reception on the opening 
night, a “Morning Glory Breakfast” 
Jan. 15, with James E. Gheen, humor- 
ist, as the speaker; a demonstration 
of pie and cake baking by Monroe 
Boston Strause and John W. Elling of 
the International Milling Co., and the 
closing banquet the evening of Jan. 
16, with a floor show and dancing fol- 
lowing. 


All Officers Reelected 


All officers of the association were 
reelected by the board of trustees. 
They are: President, Forrest Sharpe, 
Jacob Laub Baking Co., Cleveland; 
vice president, Morgan Pennington, 
Pennington Bros. Baking Co., Cincin- 
nati; treasurer, Fred Allen, Donald- 
son Baking Co., Columbus, and secre- 
tary, Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus. George Hecker, Columbus, 
continues as interstate representative, 
and Harry C. Fisher, Cleveland, as 
allied representative. Al Baker, Zanes- 
ville, is a new trustee. 

Mr. Fisher was reelected president 
of the Ohio Bakers Service Club, and 
Arthur Ralls, Cleveland, continues as 
the club’s secretary. 

Describing the advertising and pro- 
motional campaign of the ABA this 
year, Mr. Baur said that “in adver- 
tisements in newspapers and maga- 
zines, over radio and television sta- 
tions, the role of the baker in build- 
ing our nation’s health, will be related 
to the public.” 

“The high quality products you 
make and sell will be portrayed in ad- 
vertising throughout the balance of 
the year, enticing the housewife to 


use more and more bakery products. 

“We will continue the job of edu- 
cating the consumer into the fact 
that bakery products are high quality 
products; that the baker uses the 
same high quality ingredients in his 
cakes and pies which the housewife 
uses at home. We will continue to im- 
press on the convenience and labor 
saving which are wrapped up in the 
same package with a bakery-made 
cake or pie, compared with the job 
of baking at home.” 


Cooperative Programs Detailed 


Mr. Baur then detailed the coopera- 
tive sales promotions and merchan- 
dising activities by grocery and res- 
taurant groups, food processors and 
others, and he urged every baker to 
tie in his own promotional efforts 
with the national program. 

“Those bakers who are using the 
national advertising and promotional 
work as a vehicle to promote their 
own products at the local level are 
reaping rewards is no_ uncertain 
terms,” he declared, adding that “the 
program of education which seeks to 
impress on more and more people the 
fact that bakery goods are vitally 
important in their daily life and in 
their daily health, is a continuing one 
which never can be stopped.” 

Three great programs are con- 
stantly working for the benefit of the 
baker as an individual and the baking 
industry as a whole, Mr. Baur told the 
Ohio bakers. 

The three are the American Bakers 
Assn., the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram and the American Institute of 
Baking—the national, promotional 
and scientific and educational repre- 
sentatives of one of the nation’s larg- 
est industries. 

During 1951, Mr. Baur stated, the 
three programs will use as a main 
focal point the observance of the 
decennial of the enrichment of white 
bread, and its significant contribution 
toward the improved health of the 
American people. 

Among the statements from the na- 
tion’s leaders in the fields of nutri- 
tion, medicine, and science, attesting 
the benefit of the enrichment pro- 
gram, is one from Dr. Elmer L. Hen- 
derson, president of the American 
Medical Assn.—the first time any food 
product has received such an endorse- 
ment. 

According to Dr. Henderson’s state- 
ment, the enrichment program has 
resulted in increased vigor, in a great- 


er zest for living, in greater resist- 
ance to disease, and in a healthier, 
more alert and more energetic popu- 
lation. 

“Just as surely as you are alive 
today, so surely can you be positive 
that you as an individual baker have 
helped and are continuing to help 
make our nation stronger by the sim- 
ple process of adding a few ingredi- 
ents to your bread as you produce it 
in your plant,” Mr. Baur declared. 

“We are performing a needed serv- 
ice,” the speaker concluded. “We con- 
stitute one of the biggest industries in 
the nation, and have a lot of things to 
be proud of on the 10th anniversary 
of our voluntary enrichment of bread 
and the lives of our customers.” 

In his talk, Mr. Graf declared that 
“business as unusual will be the key- 
note from here on out. Our assign- 
ment is to remobilize the country. 

“We must be salesmen of freedom 
in this war of ideas and ideologies, 
for we know that in freedom we have 
the best product to sell. Remember, 
there is no salesmanship needed in 
Russia. Our industry needs a united 
front as never before. The world is 
waiting to find out whether freedom 
of the individual is worth while, or 
whether state control is more desir- 
able.” 

Mr. Clissold, speaking on controls, 
said that Washington now lacks the 
personnel to enforce price controls, 
pointing out that there are now only 
325 enforcement agents compared 
with some 60,000 in OPA at its height. 

“The draft will get tougher, and 
every baker should plan accordingly, 
in order to maintain normal opera- 
tions. Probably the most serious situ- 
ation facing bakers will be packag- 
ing, with periodic shortages of fats 
and oils, and a tighter milk supply. 

“We can be sure that taxes will 
get tougher and tougher, although 
Congress is not likely to go all-out in 
supporting the President’s program. 
Perhaps the most fortunate situation 
in Washington is the fact that experi- 
enced business men are being called 
in to handle much of the war emer- 
gency work and planning, and more 
are needed. 

“It might be well for the baking 
industry to arrange to ‘loan’ some of 
its key men to help in the Washing- 
ton effort and to protect our interests 
in the emergency,” Mr. Clissold con- 
cluded. 

The convention was attended by 
about 300 members. On the afternoon 
of Jan. 15, their wives were guests 
of Procter & Gamble for a tour of 
the company’s Ivorydale plant. Elev- 
en suppliers had exhibits at the con- 
vention. 
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AT OHIO CONVENTION—Shown at the speakers’ table 
for a luncheon during the 45th annual meeting of the 
Ohio Bakers Assn. in the Hotel Sheraton-Gibson, Cin- 
cinnati, Jan. 14-16 are, left to right: James Burns, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co.; Morgan Pennington, Pen- 
nington Bros. Baking Co., Cincinnati, association vice 
Anheuser-Busch, 


president; R. Paul Summers, 


Harry G. Fisher, Cleveland, president, Ohio Bakers Serv- 


Co., 


Inc.; 


Pittsburgh, president, 
George N. Graf, merchandising director, Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc., New York; Walter Clis- 
sold, Bakers Helper, Washington, and Roy Ferguson, 
Columbus, association secretary. Convention registration 
was 300, with many more attending the demonstrations. 


ice Club; Forrest Sharpe, Jacob Laub Baking Co., Cleve- 
land, association president; Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking 


American Bakers Assn.; 





Dr. John Russell 


DR. JOHN RUSSELL NEW 
GLACO VICE PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO—Benson Littman, presi- 
dent of National Glaco Chemical Co., 
An Ekco Products subsidiary, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. John 
Russell, formerly technical director, 
as vice president in charge of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Littman said that in addition 
to supervision of production and tech- 
nical sales, Dr. Russell will have 
charge of all research and develop- 
ment for National Glaco. The com- 
pany services the commercial baking 
industry with chemical pan washings 
and coatings. 

Previously, Dr. Russell had been 
director of research for Ekco. He 
joined Ekco five years ago following 
service with the Canadian Navy, the 
British Imperial Censorship at Ber- 
muda and National Research Council 
of Canada on atomic energy during 
1942-45. 

While serving the British govern- 
ment at Bermuda, Dr. Russell helped 
crack a German spy ring in the Carib- 
bean area which reported movements 
of Allied ships to German subma- 
rines. 

Before the war he was director of 
the chemical department of Franklin 
Technical Institute at Boston two 
years. He did graduate work at Har- 
vard University and the University 
of Toronto, where he took a Ph.D. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. E. SIEBEL SONS’ CO. 
BUYS BUILDING SITE 


CHICAGO—The purchase of a tract 
of vacant property here by the J. E. 
Siebel Sons’ Co. has been announced 
by Fred P. Siebel, Jr., president. The 
firm, he said, will begin construction 
of two buildings on the site in the 
spring. It is expected that construc- 
tion of the two buildings will take 
about a year. The move is made neces- 
sary because of two factors. The com- 
pany has experienced a considerable 
growth in four years on Jackson Blvd. 
and requires additional space. 

It has been planned to build an 
additional building on adjacent prop- 
erty to provide for this expansion, 
but these plans had to be abandoned 
when the city announced plans for 
building a new northwest superhigh- 
way which will take in all of the 
ground now occupied on Jackson 
Blvd. The sale of the Jackson Blvd. 
property to the city of Chicago was 
made several months ago. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Guy S. Beaver Elected Head 


of Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 
Eastern States Manager 


The American Baker 


PITTSBURGH Guy S. Beaver, 
Beaver Bros. Baking Co., Burnham, 
Pa., was elected president of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. at the 
winter meeting of the organization 
at the William Penn Hotel here 
Jan. 21-23. 

Ed Hanscom, Hanscom Bakeries, 
Philadelphia, was named vice presi- 
dent, and Ralph Zotzing, Zotzing Bak- 
eries, Bethlehem, was elected treas- 
urer. Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, was reelected secretary. 

At the opening business session of 
the convention John Hagy, execu- 
tive vice president, Freihofer Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, and then presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., spoke of the personal value 
of being president of the associa- 
tion, and paid tribute to Theo. Staab, 
Philadelphia, secretary of the organ- 
ization, for the work he has done 
in the past. 

Mr. Hagy said that the association 
has operated successfully through 
many adverse conditions. He also 
outlined the value of the vocational 
schools which have been established 
in Pennsylvania, especially in Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. The speaker 
declared that the future looks bright 
for the baking industry. 

An encouraging feature of the re- 
port of C. Frank Summy, Jr., presi- 
dent, Gunzenhauser Bakery, Inc., 
Lancaster, Pa., and treasurer of the 


association, was that over 70% of 
the association’s income is coming 
from bakeries. He added that the 


organization has been operated at a 
financial profit for the past year. 

Theo. Staab, Philadelphia, secre- 
tary of the association, in his annual 
report outlined the many activities 
it has carried on during the past 
year, and spoke of the cooperation 
which had been extended to him by 
many members of the organization. 
He paid particular tribute to the 
advancement that is being made in 
vocational education for young bak- 
ers throughout the state. 


“Concerted Action” Urged 

The keynote address of the con- 
vention was delivered by Morris 
Sayre, New York, president of the 
Corn Products Refining Co., in which 
he said that the time has come for 
clear thinking in the national emer- 
gency. He further declared that we 
must take concerted action, as we 


have in the past, to meet the exist- 
ing crisis. 

Mr. Sayre emphasized that the 
type of thinking we must follow will 
promote individual development. He 
also said that wage and price con- 
trols must be kept in even balance 
if they are to be even temporarily 
effective. The speaker warned against 
any government regulations which 
might tend to curtail production. 

“New Challenges—New Opportuni- 
ties” was the subject of Charles E. 
Borck, Borck & Stevens, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. With the national emer- 
gency that now exists, the baking 
industry has many more problems 
confronting it than ever before, Mr. 
Borck said. At the same time, it 
has greater opportunities to serve 
the country and to establish itself in 
the minds of consumers as one of the 
country’s greatest food industries. 

Albert R. Fleischmann, vice presi- 
dent of Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, is recognized as an authority 
on the subject of ‘Mobilizing Morale,” 
which was the title of his paper on 
the program. As Mr. Fleischmann has 
repeatedly suggested to bakers, they 
must consider their employees as one 
of the most important factors in 
their businesses. 

Employees must have an incentive 
to perform their best work, and when 
this is provided frequently they make 
suggestions which are of extreme 
value to management. Good morale is 
extremely important at this time, 
and whatever management can do to 
improve it will react to the advan- 
tage of all concerned, the speaker 
said. 

Labor Supply Difficulties 

Frank J. Kelly, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn., said that adequate assurance 
for workers that their future will 
be protected is one of the best means 
of maintaining organizations. There 
are now many forms of imsurance 
policies which help management do 
this at a minimum cost, Mr. Kelly 
pointed out. 

In discussing “Washington — Ev- 
erybody’s Business Partner,” William 
A. Quinlan, Washington attorney, re- 
viewed the activities that are aris- 
ing in the capital because of the 
threatened war situation. He also 
said that there are many current 
non-war problems which need atten- 
tion, such as the bread standard 
hearings. 

Mr. Quinlan listed other problems 
which will affect the baking indus- 
try, such as the defense program, 


the new emergency alphabet, man- 
power and many other government 
directives. 

Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, and president of the 
American Bakers Assn., said that 
there would undoubtedly be an ex- 
pansion of the sale of bakery goods 
because of the defense program. That 
was the experience during the last 
war, and under the industrial activi- 
ties which are now directed toward 
defense the same situation will occur, 
he stated. 

Mr. Baur spoke of the responsibili- 
ties which will rest upon bakers as 
a result of this program, and urged 
them to do all they can to aid in it. 
Just what future activities will be 
placed upon the industry remains 
to be seen, but he said that the 
American Bakers Assn. would do ev- 
erything in its power to assist both 
the industry and the government. 


Progress of AIB Discussed 

Howard O. Hunter, executive vice 
president of the American institute 
of Baking, Chicago, spoke of the 
progress that has been made by the 
institute, especially through the com- 
pletion of its new building. He out- 
lined the means by which the build- 
ing was financed, paying iribute to 
all who were concerned with it. 

Mr. Hunter added, however, that 
a building was not enough, and that 
full use must be made of it. He spoke 
of the educational work that is be- 
ing carried on in it, and added that 
the objective of the institute in the 
school is to increase constantly the 
level of instruction. Mr. Hunter was 
most comprehensive in describing the 
objectives of the institute, and the 
means that are being used to attain 
them. 

One of the features of the conven- 
tion was a panel discussion on “The 
Trade Press Answers Questions.” 
The moderator was William E. Maier, 
general manager, Maier’s Bakery, 
Reading. Those representing the trade 
press were Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 
The American Baker, New York; 
James R. Phelan, Bakers Weekly, 
New York; Harold E. Snyder, Bakers 
Helper, Chicago, and Clifford R. Web- 
ster, Bakers Review, New York. 

During this discussion it was 
pointed out that bakers should pay 
close attention to the cost of opera- 
tion in view of the advances that 
are taking place in these factors. 
There was also some discussion of es- 
tablishing a wire service for delivery 
of birthday cakes, but there was no 
definite opinion expressed. Data on 
labels was also discussed at some 
length. 

In respect to manpower, it was 
explained that local draft boards are 
in control of the situation in each 
community. The opinion was also ex- 
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PRO FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
WINS HELMS TROPHY 


LOS ANGELES—The American 
football conference, by defeating the 
National conference here Jan. 14 by 
28-27, won the massive Helms Ath- 
letic Foundation trophy, awarded to 
the Pro Bowl victor. The trophy, 
standing more than 5 ft. in height, 
was originally donated by Paul H. 
Helms, president, Helms Bakeries, 
Inc., Los Angeles, and becomes the 
permanent possession of the victori- 
ous league. The charity game, be- 
tween all-stars of the two divisions 
of the professional football league, is 
annually sponsored by the Los An- 
geles Newspaper Publishers Assn. 








pressed that bakers may build new 
plants, but that special permission 
must be received for building stores. 

In addition to the members of the 
trade press and the moderator, Mr. 
Quinlan and Ronald Souser, attorney 
from Philadelphia, took part in the 
discussion and contributed many 
opinions on the legal side of the bak- 
ing industry. 


ARBA President Speaks 

That all bakers, regardless of size 
or location, have a common cause, 
was the subject of an address by 
Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh, president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. The in- 
dustry as a whole is facing so many 
national problems at this time that 
all bakers must work together to 
solve them. In that way only can 
the difficulties ahead be cared for 
satisfactorily, Mr. Dudt emphasized. 

In speaking of future legislation 
in Pennsylvania, Albert S. Schmidt, 
president of Capital Bakeries, Inc., 
Harrisburg, said that he favors vol- 
untary enrichment, as this gives bak- 
ers a better public relations story to 
tell. He also said that the enrich- 
ment of baked goods in Pennsyl- 
vania is higher than in some states 
which have mandatory laws covering 
that subject. 

The concluding inspirational speak- 
er was Roy G. Howells, Philadelphia. 


Convention Notes 
@ At the opening of the convention 
a fitting tribute was paid to the late 
Thomas B. Schmidt, Harrisburg, who 
was long active in the association’s 
work. The tribute was read by Har- 
old E. Snyder, Bakers Helper, Chi- 
cago. 
@ Joseph Carroll, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Philadelphia, was elected to rep- 
resent the allied trades on the as- 
sociation’s board of directors. 
@ The president's reception and al- 
lied trades party was held the eve- 
ning of Jan. 21 in the grand ballroom 
of the William Penn Hotel. As usual, 
it was extremely well attended, and 
the refreshments and entertainment 
were enjoyed by all. 
@ Many special entertainment fea- 
tures were provided for the ladies 
attending the convention. The chair- 
man of the committee in charge was 
J. R. Lloyd, Jr. 
@ The Retail Master Bakers of West- 
ern Pennsylvania were hosts at a re- 
tail bakers’ evening in Teutonia Hall. 
Singing, dancing and other forms of 
entertainment were provided, as well 
as refreshments. 
@ The annual banquet, held on the 








last evening of the convention, was 
preceded by a cocktail hour. An elab- 
orate entertainment program was 
provided, followed by dancing. S. P. 
Stallworth was chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


William E. Maier, 
Reading, Pa., session moderator; William A. Quinlan, 
Washington attorney, counsel for the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 
western Miller, New York, and James Phelan, Bakers 
Weekly, New York. 


AT PENNSYLVANIA MEETING—A panel of trade press Maier’s Bakery, 
representatives was a feature of the winter convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. in Pittsburgh Jan. 23. 
Taking part in the program were, left to right above, 
Clifford W. Webster, Bakers Review, New York; Harold 
Snyder, Bakers Helper, New York; Ronald Souser, Phila- 


delphia attorney; 
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ATTEND “BOSSES’ NIGHT” PARTY—Shown above are some of the speak- 
ers and baking industry personnel attending the second annual “bosses’ night” 
of the Minnesota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry in Minneapolis Jan. 
25. Left to right, they are: Joseph Tombers, Purity Bakeries Corp., St. Paul; 
Ray O’Brien, O’Brien’s Specialty Foods, St. Paul; Father Harold Whittet; 
William Gove, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, and John P. 
Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, president of the Allied Trades of the 


Baking Industry. 


Baking Industry 
Executives Feted 
at “Bosses’ Night” 


MINNEAPOLIS — Nearly 100 ex- 
ecutives and sales representatives of 
companies serving the baking indus- 
try attended the second annual 
“Bosses’ Night” at the Hotel Radis- 
son here Jan. 25. 

The annual get-together of sales- 
men and their superiors is sponsored 
by the Minnesota Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry. 

Bosses were supplied with a large 
lapel tag designating them ‘‘wheels,” 
and entitling them to special recogni- 
tion during the evening. Members of 
the allied organization were termed 
“just cogs.” 

Following a cocktail hour and din- 
ner, W. E. Lingren, The American 
Baker, Minneapolis, president of the 
Minnesota allied grcup, introduced 
Frank Butler, radio announcer from 
local radio station WCCO, who acted 
as master of ceremonies. Father Har- 
old Whittet, noted “singing priest” 
from St. Paul, sang Irish ballads. 

John P. Garrow, vice president of 
Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, and 
president of the national Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, shared 
honors with Joseph M. Tombers, vice 
president and regional manager for 
Purity Bakeries Corp., St. Paul, as 
industry speakers for the evening. 
Mr. Garrow paid tribute to the Min- 
nesota allied trades group for their 
“record accomplishments” in cooper- 
ating with baking industry associa- 
tions in recent months. 

During his short address, Mr. Tom- 
bers pointed out that any executive 
or employee has a boss, with the ulti- 
mate boss being the consumer who 
must approve the products of any 
industry. 

William Gove, sales development 
manager for the Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul, highlighted the 
dinner with his dynamic presentation 
of the basic tenets of salesmanship. 
Speaking on the theme, “serve, show 
and suggest,’ Mr. Gove told how his 
company uses the plan for effective 
sales presentation. In concluding his 
talk, Mr. Gove added a fourth word, 
“work,” as the foundation of all sales 


endeavor. It was Mr. Gove’s second 
appearance before the allied trades 
organization; members of the group 
requested that he reappear as a fea- 
tured speaker for this annual event. 

E. T. LeMire, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was awarded a gavel 
for his part in the development of the 
original bosses’ night held last year. 

Ray O’Brien, O’Brien Specialty 
Foods, St. Paul, was program chair- 
man for ‘bosses’ night.” 
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MIDWEST ALLIED GROUP 
ELECTS R. W. SELMAN 


KANSAS CITY—Roland W. Sel- 
man, president, Roland W. Selman & 
Associates, Inc., Kansas City, was 
elected president of the Midwest Bak- 
ers Allied Club at the annual meeting 
heid at the Hotel President here Jan. 
29. He succeeds Harvey G. Rodgers, 
El] Dorado, Kansas, bakery consultant, 
Research Products Co., Kansas City. 

New first vice president is James 
M. Doty, Doty Technical Laboratories, 
Kansas City; second vice president, 
William Stoneman, Jr., the Paniplus 
Co., Kansas City; secretary, C. V. 
Yost, Kansas City Bakery Equipment 
Co., and treasurer, E. O. Porch, Jr., 
Continental Baking Co., Kansas City. 

New members of the board of direc- 
tors, whose terms will expire in Janu- 
ary, 1953, are Mr. Doty, William M. 
Ely, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas City; 
William Markwardt, Markwardt 
Quality Bakery, Joplin, Mo.; Mr. Sel- 
man and Mr. Stoneman. 

Reports of the various club com- 
mittees were read by the chairmen, 
and special tribute was paid to the 
club’s manager, Miss Ruth Ann Smith. 
News of the impending move of the 
organization’s permanent headquar- 
ters to the mezzanine floor of the 
Hotel President was divulged by the 
chairman of the house committee, 
Walter Kuckenbecker, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH COURTESY 
CLUB NAMES J. P. BYRNES 


PITTSBURGH — J. P. Byrnes, 
Byrnes & Kiefer, was elected presi- 
dent of the Bakers Courtesy Club of 
Pittsburgh at its annual election 
meeting here recently. 

Frank J. Andrews, Stover & An- 
drews. was named first vice presi- 











dent; Victor Gasper, Ekco Products 
Co., second vice president, and E. 
Willard Moore, paper products repre- 
sentative, secretary-treasurer. 

New directors are W. J. Davis, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; J. S. Gish, 
Corn Products Sales Co.; William 
Giltenboth, Stover & Andrews; J. R. 
Lloyd, Jr., J. R. Lloyd Co., and 
George E. Olsen, the Brolite Co. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ MEETING CANCELED 


DENVER—The Feb. 18 meeting of 
the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn., set 
for the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, has been canceled. 
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NEW SACRAMENTO BAKERY 
STARTED BY CONTINENTAL 


SACRAMENTO—Clyde A. Shurt- 
leff, manager of the Sacramento Won- 
der Bread Bakery of the Continental 
Baking Co., has announced that con- 
struction will begin immediately on 
a 60,000 sq. ft. office and plant build- 
ing in North Sacramento. 

The Lawrence Construction Co. of 
Sacramento was awarded the contract 
for the structure, which will be erect- 
ed on a seven-acre site. The building 
permit application listed the construc- 
tion cost at $500,000. 

The building will be of steel and 
concrete construction and of modern 
design. It will contain offices, bak- 
ing facilities, garage facilities, ware- 
house space and an assembly hall. 
Space for parking 150 cars will adjoin 
the plant. 

The plant will double the capacity 
of the present Wonder Bread plant 
at 14th and R St. Present facilities 
will be abandoned upon completion of 
the new plant, scheduled for use late 
this year. The area served by the 
plant is bounded by Redding, Cal., 
Reno, Nev., Fairfield and Lodi, Cal. 

Continental came to Sacramento in 
1924 when it: purchased the Perfec- 
tion Bakery. 
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PAUL STORVICK NEW HEAD 
OF MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Paul Storvick, 
Storvick Bakery, was elected presi- 
dent of the Associated Bakers of Min- 
neapolis at the annual election of 
officers and dinner dance held at the 
Covered Wagon cafe here recently. 
Mr. Storvick succeeds Ove A. Mathis- 
rud, Mathisrud Bake Shop, president 
of the group for the past two years. 

M. B. Ferguson, Ferguson Bakery, 
was named vice president, and Louis 
C. Reuther, L. C. Reuther Bakery, 
elected treasurer. J. M. Long was con- 
tinued as secretary. 

Following the business meeting, 
bakers, allied tradesmen and their 
wives took part in the dancing and 
entertainment which concluded the 
evening. 
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GENERAL BAKING CO. 
LEASES PAOLI MILL 


PAOLI, PA.—The General Baking 
Co. has leased a 240-year-old grist- 
mill here to make stone-ground flour 
for the whole wheat bread it mar- 
kets. 

The premium Jane Standish loaf is 
comparable in taste and appearance 
to the Pepperidge Farm loaf, and 
other “old-fashioned” varieties and 
in a short time has become a stand- 
ard item in General’s line, company 
spokesmen point out. 

There is also a firm, “home-style” 
white loaf, using a blend of un- 
bleached flour and the stone-ground 
product. (See comment on page 68.) 
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ARBA Executives 
Discuss Plans for 
May 6-8 Convention 


CHICAGO—At a recent meeting of 
officers and directors of the Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of America, the 
subject of the 1951 convention was 
discussed. It will be held in the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, May 
6-8, home city of Louis J. Dudt, 
ARBA president, with the Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Western 
Pennsylvania as the hosts. 

Paul Baker, Jennie Lee Bakeries, 
McKees Rocks, past president of both 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. and 
the Retail Master Bakers Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, and ARBA 
director is the general convention 
chairman. He will have as his associ- 
ates, in addition to Mr. Dudt, the 
ARBA chairman of the board, Albert 
E. Wiehn, Wiehn Bakery, Cleveland, 
and ARBA director William F. Thie, 
Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, who is 
also president of the Cincinnati Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. 
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LOS ANGELES RETAILERS 
HEAR VICTOR E. MARX 


LOS ANGELES—The election of 
1951 officers and an address by Victor 
E. Marx, American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, Chicago, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, fea- 
tured the meeting of the Master 
Bakers Retail Assn. of Los Angeles 
County Feb. 6 at the Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co. auditorium. 

John Freeman is returning to his 
former position with the association 
as its insurance counsellor. Phil Seitz, 
secretary of the allied trades associa- 
tion, will succeed him as executive 
secretary. Unopposed for reelection 
as secretary-treasurer is Chris Weiss, 
Bellflower. 

Nominees for president are Herb 
Schindler and Jay Thornton, both 
independent bakers of Pasadena; for 
first vice president, David Honig, Sug- 
ar Bowl Bakery, Los Angeles, and 


Sherman Lowe, Danish-American 
Bakery, Glendale; for second vice 
president, Howard Steele, Hermosa 
Beach. 





...lIn National Cherry Week, Feb. 15 to 22 
celebrate with s 





PROMOTES CHERRIES—The poster 
shown above, lithographed in bright 
colors, has been sent to bakers to 
publicize National Cherry Week, Feb. 
15-22. Copies of the poster and other 
cherry pie sales aids are available 
from the National Red Cherry In- 
stitute, Chicago. 
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E. E. Kelley, Jr. 


TO LEAVE QBA—E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lake- 
land, Fla., and secretary and general 
manager of Quality Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Cooperative, Inc., New York, will 
resign his QBA position effective 
April 1 to become city manager of 
Lakeland. Mr. Kelley was formerly 
mayor of the Florida city. One-time 
governor of the American Bakers 
Assn., Mr. Kelley is at present a gov- 
ernor of the wholesale bread branch 
of the ABA and a member of its na- 
tional affairs committee. 


George N. Graf 


PROMOTED—George N. Graf, di- 
rector of merchandising for the 
Quality Bakers Cooperative, Inc., 
New York, has been named general 
manager of the organization in addi- 
tion to his other duties. The appoint- 
ment was effective Feb. 1 following 
the resignation of E. E. Kelley, Jr. 
Appointed secretary of QBA at the 
same time was Lawrence H. Duckles, 
controller for the Quality Bakers Co- 
operative. Mr. Graf formerly was with 
the Ward Baking Co. and the George 
N. Graf Co. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Election of Paul D. Arnold, 42, pres- 
ident of Arnold Bakers, Port Chester, 
N.Y., as a member of the newly 
formed Young Presidents Organiza- 
tion has been announced from the 
organization’s headquarters in New 
York. The Young Presidents Organi- 
zation lists as members, presidents 
of firms doing more than $1 million 
a year in sales or employing more 
than 100 persons. The presidents must 
have reached their positions as heads 
of their companies before the age 
of 39. Mr. Arnold became president 
of Arnold Bakers in 1944 at the 


age of 36. 
a 
The Purity Bakeries Corp., St. 
Louis, has announced the appoint- 


ment of Don C. Mendenhall as sales 
manager for the Taystee bread divi- 
sion of the company and Larry J. Jie- 
man as sales manager for the Gren- 
nan cake division. T. L. Brown was 
appointed assistant merchandising di- 
rector. 


Sidney S. Baudier, Jr., publisher of 
the Dough Boy, regional baking in- 
dustry business publication, New Or- 
leans, is recovering satisfactorily fol- 
lowing an operation. 


John H. Ghrist, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Colonial Baking 
Co., Des Moines, was elected to the 
board of directors of the Central Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. at the an- 
nual meeting Jan. 10. The bank is the 
second largest in Iowa. Mr. Ghrist 
is a member of the board of governors 
of the American Bakers Assn. 

oJ 

Members and guests of the Bakers 

Club of Chicago greeted Dr. Francis 


Aylward at an informal luncheon 
in the club quarters recently. Dr. 
Aylward, head of the National Bak- 
ery School, Borough Polytechnic, 
London, is on a six-month fellowship 
studying food technology and educa- 
tion in the baking industry. He pre- 
sented information on the bakery 
education programs in England. 
* 

Roy Madsen, personnel director of 
Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, has 
been elected president of the Person- 
nel and Industrial Relations Assn. at 
Los Angeles. Other officers elected 
include Raymond Anderson, person- 
nel director of Van de Kamp’s Hol- 
land Dutch Bakeries, Inc. 


& 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Richards, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
left Jan. 28 for a two weeks’ motor 
trip to Phoenix and Tucson, Ariz. 


e 

Roy Moore, vice president of Buri’s 
Sunlite Bakery, Eau Claire, Wis., has 
been presented with a new award of 
recognition by the Eau Claire Junior 
Chamber of Commerce for his help 
with many Jaycee projects during the 
past year. The presentation was made 
at the Junior Chamber’s annual 
“Bosses’ Night” dinner. 


’ 

Jack Pregont of the Pregont Bak- 
ery, Janesville, Wis., was one of sev- 
eral businessmen who recently be- 
came members of the Janesville 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


o 
Among the out-of-town visitors at 
the annual meeting of the Bakers 
Club, Inc., of New York Jan. 31 were 
T. Marshall Holt of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Philadelphia; Har- 


ry C. Lautensack, president of the 
eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, and Howard O. Hunter, 
executive vice president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago. 

7 

Lloyd E. Eisele, president of Hol- 
sum Bakery at Phoenix, Ariz., has 
been elected a director of the Central 
Arizona Light & Power Co. 

* 

Earl F. Weisbrod, Dayton (Ohio) 
Bread Co., has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Merchants National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Dayton. Mr. Weisbrod 
is also an associate director of the 
County Trust Co., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
CHANGE MEETING DATES 


DENVER—The 25th annual con- 
vention of the Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., scheduled for the Albany 
Hotel here, will be held in two days, 
May 6-7, instead of the three origin- 
ally planned. 

The opening session May 6 will 
follow registration and a_ brunch; 
with the keynote speaker appearing 
at that time. There will be a full 
program for retailers the afternoon 
of May 6. 

An all-day session is scheduied fo1 
May 7. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
ELECTS SIX DIRECTORS 


CHICAGO — Six baking industry 
representatives have been elected to 
serve a two-year term as directors 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Otto L. Bergt, Metz Bakeries, Inc., 
Chicago, secretary of the organiza- 
tion. 

The directors are: John T. Cusack, 
Central Waxed Paper Co.; Sam David- 
son, Davidson’s Bakeries; Ernest Dor- 
ner, Heinemann’s’ Bakeries, Inc.; 
Leonard M. Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; A. Gonnella, Gonnella 
Baking Co., and Harry W. Larsen, 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., all 
of Chicago. 

Election tellers were J. H. Blais- 
dell, Wisconsin Dried Egg Co.; W. M. 
Foster, Bowman Dairy Co., and the 
late S. O. Werner, The American Bak- 
er, all of Chicago. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ALLIEDS 
REELECT J. L. CARROLL 


PHILADELPHIA—Joseph L. Car- 
roll, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was named 
to another term as president of Penn- 
sylvania Division No. 4, Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry at the organi- 
zation’s annual election. 

All other officers were also reelect- 
ed. They are: Allen C. McDowell, 
Commander-Larrabee Milling Co., 
vice president; L. M. Clelland, Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., secretary- 
treasurer; Maurice D. Smith, Pollock 
Paper Corp.; A. R. Linn, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; A. M. Luyben, Willoujo 
Farms, and G. Adolph Jahn, Federal 
Yeast Co., executive committee. 

The meeting was also devoted to 
work on the second annual bakers 
conference sponsored by the allied 
trades at Reading, Pa., April 10. 
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MARTIN EISENSTAEDT 
APPOINTED BY ASBE 


NEW YORK—Martin Eisenstaedt, 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia, 
has been appointed American Society 
of Bakery Engineers alternate dele- 
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gate to the Baking Industry Sanita- 
tion Standards Committee. Mr. Eisen- 
staedt will act in the absence of A. 
J. Faulhaber, official ASBE delegate 
and vice chairman of BISSC, whose 
duties require that he be out of the 
country much of the time. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EDWARD W. KERWIN HAS 
NEW POST AT SUNSHINE 


NEW YORK—Edward W. Kerwin, 
manager of the general traffic depart- 
ment of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., New 
York, has been promoted to vice 
president in charge of distribution 
for the firm, according to an an- 
nouncement by Hanford Main, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Kerwin joined the company 
in 1926 as_ rail transportation 
checker. He became traffic manager 
in 1944, and was one of the execu- 
tives in charge of the company’s 
program of construction of new dis- 
tribution warehouses. 
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JOHN M. McGRAW JOINS 
WESSON OIL SALES STAFF 


MINNEAPOLIS — John M. Mc- 
Graw, formerly sales representative 
in the Northwest territory for Lever 
Bros. Co., has joined the staff of the 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 
here. 

Mr. McGraw will represent the 
company in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa and Wisconsin, 
with headquarters at the local office 
of Wesson Oil, 301 N. Seventh St. 

G. M. Goodspeed is area manager 
here for the Wesson firm. 

















Dr. Anthony G. Castellani 


JOINS AIB—Research on_ bacterio- 
logical problems of interest to the 
baking industry and routine examina- 
tions under the institute’s service 
program will be the responsibility 
of Dr. Anthony G. Castellani, newly 
appointed member of the laboratory 
staff of the American Institute of 
Baking. In the new bacteriological 
laboratory, Dr. Castellani will inves- 
tigate practical methods of control- 
ling staphylococcus food poisoning. A 
member of the Society of American 
Bacteriologists, Dr. Castellani secured 
his Bachelor of Science degree in 
bacteriology at Cornell University 
and his Ph.D. in bacteriology from 
the University of Chicago. He has 
been assistant bacteriologist with the 
American Meat Institute Foundation 
of Chicago and with a can manufac- 
turing company located in Philadel- 
phia. 
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DR. L. A. RUMSEY HONORED—Dr. L. A. Rumsey, Rumsey-Perkins, Inc., 
Chicago, was recently honored by the Bakers Club of Chicago and the Bakers 
Courtesy Club prior to his leaving to become head of the new Florida State 
University school of baking as professor in baking science and management 
in the FSU school of business. Shown presenting Dr. Rumsey with several 
going-away presents are Lloyd R. Wolfe, Lloyd R. Wolfe & Associates; Dr. 
Rumsey, and A. W. Fosdyke, Anetsberger Bros., Northbrook. The late S. O. 
Werner, The American Baker, Chicago, is at the extreme right, while E. J. 
Sperry, Sperry Industrial Publications, Chicago, is shown in the foreground. 


CHICAGO BAKERS’ GROUPS 
HONOR DR. L. A. RUMSEY 


CHICAGO—Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
Rumsey-Perkins, Inc., and for many 
years first vice president of the Chi- 
cago Bakers Courtesy Club, was giv- 
en a farewell luncheon by members 
of the organization at the Sherman 
Hotel Jan. 17. 

Dr. Rumsey left Jan. 19 for Talla- 
hassee, Fla., to take up his new duties 
as professor of baking science and 
management in the school of business 
of the Florida State University. 

About 60 members of the Bakers 








Louise K. Buell 


PROMOTED—Louise K. Buell, man- 
ager of the Bakers Club of Chicago 
for the past eight years, has been 
appointed executive manager of the 
club by the board of directors. Miss 
Buell administrates the organization 
of more than 600 members, and has 
developed an enviable list of special- 
ized and individual services performed 
for the Bakers Club members. 


Courtesy Club and also several offi- 
cers and members of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago attended the luncheon to 
express their appreciation for his 
services to the baking industry over 
a period of many years. Mr. Rumsey 
was a charter member of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club and served as its first 
vice president for many years. 

He originated its slogan “Courtesy 
Is Service Beyond Price,’ and was 
in charge of its services at numerous 
national bakers conventions. 

Jon Rumsey, advertising manager 
for Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., son of Dr. Rumsey, was also 
in attendance. He is a former member 
of the Bakers Courtesy Club. 

A. W. Fosdyke, Anetsberger Bros., 
president of the club, presided and 
told of Dr. Rumsey’s many contribu- 
tions to the club and to the industry. 
Lloyd R. Wolfe, Lloyd R. Wolfe & 
Associates, also spoke of Dr. Rum- 
sey’s career and on behalf of the 
members of the Bakers Courtesy Club 
and several members of the Bakers 
Club, presented to the guest of honor 
several gifts, which included a radio, 
a fishing rod and reel and a tackle 
box. 

Short talks were made by W. E. 
Long, board chairman of W. E. Long 
Co., and Louise K. Buell, executive 
manager of the Bakers Club. 
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MICHIGAN ALLIED GROUP 
ELECTS CARL W. SWANSON 


DETROIT—Car] W. Swanson, King 
Midas Flour Mills, was elected presi- 
dent of the Michigan Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. at a meeting here re- 
cently. 

Jerry CC. DeClercq, Standard 
Brands, Inc., was named vice presi- 
dent, and A. V. Waugh, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., returned as 
secretary-treasurer. 

On the board of directors, in addi- 
tion to the three officers, are W. Fred 
Conway, Henkel Flour Mills; Ivan 
J. Wershay, J. H. Day Co.; William 
H. Hines, Proeter & Gamble; A. Dell 
Wilson, Jr., Land O’ Lakes Cream- 
eries; Malcolm E. Thomson, Chap- 








man & Smith Co.; Harry C. Greg- 
ory, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; J. Edward 
Carden, J. E. Carden Food Broker- 
age; Ralph S. Tieche, Brolite Co., and 
John B. Ellis, General Mills, Inc. 
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MISSOURI BAKERS’ GROUP 
ELECTS PERIE RUMOLD 


MACON, MO.—The North Missouri 
Lakers Club met at the Hotel Jeffer- 
son in Macon, Mo., Jan. 17. Perie 
Rumold, Model Bakery, Columbia, 
was elected president of the group. 
Vice president is James Bondurant, 
Palace Bakery, Kirksville, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Frank Fisher, Weber 
Flour Mills Co. representative, Chil- 
liecthe. 
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NEBRASKA PRODUCTION 
GROUP CHANGES NAME 


OMAHA—A closed business meet- 
ing of the Nebraska-Iowa Bakery 
Production Club was held here Jan. 
17 at the Maney Milling Co. club- 
rooms. 

During the meeting, delegates de- 
cided to change the name of the or- 
ganization to the Nebraska Bakery 
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Production Club. Another amendment 
provided for a second vice president. 
Harold Freeman, Fairfax Bread Co., 
Omaha, was elected to that post. 

Donald Stulp, Omar, Inc., Omaha, 
was elected vice president and presi- 
dent elect to fill a vacancy created 
by the resignation of Earl G. Johnson, 
Lowenberg Bakery, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Following the business meeting there 
was a social program. Next meeting 
of the group is scheduled for Feb. 17 
at the Birchwood Club, Omaha. 
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DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 
NAMES F. H. DANIELS 


CLEVELAND—N. B. Betzold, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Durkee 
Famous Foods Division of the Glid- 
den Co., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Frank H. Daniels as sales 
promotion manager of the division. 

Mr. Daniels succeeds A. E. Ostling, 
who has been named administrative 
assistant to J. Albert Califf, general 
manager of the central margarine 
division of Durkee Famous Foods divi- 
sion in Chicago. He was formerly as- 
sistant sales manager, regional mer- 
chandising manager, supervisor of 
sales personnel and executive assis- 
tant at Elmhurst. 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 14-16—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati; sec., Roy 
Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus 15. 


Jan. 21-23— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Jan. 28-30—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1. 


March 5-8—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Victor E. Marx, 
Room 1354, La Salle-Wacker Bldg., 
Chicago. 


April 8-10—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans. 


April 10-11—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, P.O. Box 
118, Waterloo. 


April 22-24 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Paso del Norte Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. 
Box 127, Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 


April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California; sec., Phil- Seitz, 
Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 


April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 
Ed Goodman, 1134 National City 
Bldg., Dallas 1. 


April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- 
ers associations; Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 
53 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4. 


May 6-7—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 


May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; ARBA headquarters, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 138, Il. 


May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 3-5—New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 
Utica, N.Y.; acting sec., Percy Stelle, 
Room B-10, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


June 3-5—Heart of America Bakers 
(bakers associations of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma); Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo.; temporary’ chairman, 
Joseph Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, 
Alva, Okla. 


June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts., 4, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 9-12—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 


June 24-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more; The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1. 


July 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Senaca Hotel, 
Columbus 15. 


July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 


Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 


Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 
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Eugene B. Nicolait 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


ADVANCEMENTS—Eugene B. Nicolait, 
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Jones E. Mapes 


with An- 


heuser-Busch, Inc., since 1929 and serving for the past several years as 
eastern region manager of the bakery products department, has been nd- 
vanced to a newly created post in the administrative department, appointed 
director of marketing and sales research, reporting directly to Arthur E. 
Weber, general sales manager of the yeast, malt and corn products division. 
Mr. Nicolait will serve as coordinator for the activities of research nnd 
production departments. He will continue to headquarter in New York. Jones 
E. Mapes, who has for the past four-and-a-half years served as Mr. Nicolait’s 
assistant, has been named by Paul C. Guigon, sales manager of the bakery 
products department, to fill the position of eastern region manager. Mr. 
Mapes started with Anheuser-Busch as branch manager in Mankato, Minn., 
in 1934, serving later as supervisor, sales service representative, district man- 
ager, division manager, and now eastern region manager. 





Carl P. Schmidt Reelected by 
Potomac States Bakers Assn. 


By LILLIAN BARNES ORR 


Editorial Staff 
The American Baker 
BALTIMORE—Carl P. Schmidt, 


Schmidt Baking Co., Baltimore, was 
reelected president of the Potomac 
States Bakers Assn. at the 35th an- 
nual meeting of the association at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel here Jan. 
28-30. 

All other officers were also reelect- 
ed. L. Clark Rice, Rice’s Bakery, was 
returned as vice president for Mary- 
land; Robert L. Storck, Storck Bak- 
ing Co., Parkersburg, for West Vir- 
ginia; Henry C. Steinle, Steinle Bak- 
ery, Wilmington, for Delaware; 
Claude Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, 
Lynchburg, for Virginia, and James 
Stephanson, Stephanson’s’ Bakery, 
Washington, for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Emmet Gary was reelected secre- 
tary and Anton Hagel, Hagel’s Bak- 


ery, Baltimore, treasurer. 
Directors elected for two years 
were John A. Kreiling, Community 


Baking Co., Cumberland, Md.; Thom- 
as S. Herbert, Atlas Baking Co., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Lewis J. Ort, Ort’s Bak- 
ery, Cumberland, and Charles J. 
Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery, Washing- 
ton. Bernard C. Annen, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Baltimore, was named 
the allied trades representative on 
the board. 

Speaking Jan. 29 during the open- 
ing business session of the conven- 
tion, Sen. Harry F. Byrd of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, 
emphasized the need for a trained 
army and air force, an effective 
radar screen and a large navy. 

He made a plea for the “elimina- 
tion of nonessentials and nondefense 
items” in the national budget, saying 


that wasteful spending must be cut 
to the bone. 

“Such measures as socialized medi- 
cine, socialized housing and _ the 
Brannan plan are steps down a road 
from which there is no retreat,” the 
speaker said. He asked every citizen 
to make known in Washington his 
feelings on these problems in a defi- 
nite and specific manner. 


Democratic Action Urged 


“Human freedom is not a gift,” 
Sen. Byrd said. “It is not an achieve- 
ment that may be lost by inactivity 
and supineness. The strength of 
America,” he concluded, “‘is the free 
enterprise system. Destroy this and 
you destroy her heart.” 

Albert R. Fleischmann, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, stressed 
the importance of quality products, 
as well as the need for maintaining 


the morale of employees in the days 
that lie ahead. 

Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., told the story of 
the Bakers of America Program for 
1951, and emphasized the importance 
of the individual baker tying in 
with the national promotion in order 
that the entire baking industry get 
the greatest benefit out of the pro- 
gram. 

E. J. Sperry, Sperry Industrial 
Publications, Chicago, concluded the 
Jan. 29 program with advice on how 
to stop leaks in profits. Mr. Sperry 
placed major emphasis on the need 
for the “boss getting down into the 
shop and seeing just what is happen- 
ing there.” 

During the second day’s session, 
Kenneth Sauser, Sauser & Schumak- 
er, Philadelphia law firm, discussed 
labor relations. 


Story of AIB Told 


Howard O. Hunter, executive vice 
president, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, told the story of the 
new institute and its accomplish- 
ments. 

George N. Graf, general manager, 
Quality Bakers of. America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., New York, the final speak- 
er, spoke on “Merchandising and Ad- 
vertising.” 

Mr. Graf told the Potomac States 
bakers “how to be the best doggone 
sales manager in the business.” In 
reaching this end, the bakers were 
told to use every trick of psychology, 
to manipulate not only men but the 
trade and the consumer as well. The 
speaker recommended that the sales 
personnel try for “single-sentence” 
selling, and to be enthusiastic about 
their selling. 

Since on a per capita consumption 
basis the industry is slipping, Mr. 
Graf proved the tremendous need for 
high calibered salesmanagers. These 
can be drawn, he said, by giving more 
opportunity to the men already in 
the business, by feeding better men 
into the base and by impreving pres- 
ent sales management. 

“To be the best sales manager,” 
he pointed out, “you must search for 
and use every legitimate psychologi- 
cal trick in the business for manipu- 
lating not only your men but your 
trade and your consumer as well. 
You must try and make the men’s 


jobs interesting and adventurous. 
Never forget that the housewife is 
your boss. 

“When our sales management 


grows to the point where it can more 
intelligently interpret consumer 
wants and needs, when it achieves 
the height of understanding of its 
salesmen and the leadership which 
this industry deserves; this will be 
a great industry and the individuals 
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in it will prosper,” Mr. Graf said in 
closing. 

L. Clark Rice, Rice’s Bakery, Bal- 
timore, vice president for Maryland, 
was the session chairman Jan. 29, 
with John MHauswald, Hauswald’s 
Bakery, Baltimore, in charge of the 
Jan. 30 session. 

The social side of the convention in- 
cluded the president’s reception and 
buffet supper the evening of Jan. 28, 
with the Potomac States division No. 
3, Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, as hosts. A luncheon and 
fashion show were staged for the la- 
dies Tuesday noon. 

Carl P. Schmidt, Schmidt Baking 
Co., Baltimore, president of the Po- 
tomac States association, was gen- 
eral program chairman. Charles W. 
Cowan was in charge of entertain- 
ment, Mrs. William J. Ehorst of the 
ladies’ day events and Ray H. Sulli- 
van of registration and publicity. 
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STANDARD BRANDS HOLDS 
DUNWOODY DEMONSTRATION 


MINNEAPOLIS — Harry Larson 
and P. Schwarz of the bakery service 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., 
conducted a demonstration for the 
staff and students of the Dunwoody 
Baking School Jan. 23-24. 

On the first day frozen fruits were 
featured. A variety of pies, tarts, cakes 
and icings were made. The next day, 
Danish pastry and roll-in goods were 
made. Mixing procedures and handling 
were both demonstrated and dis- 
cussed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GUY ROBINSON NAMED TO 
CONTINENTAL BAKING POST 


NEW YORK—Guy C. Robinson, 
director of research and laboratories 
for the Continental Baking Co., New 
York, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the company. 

In his new position, Mr. Robinson 
will remain head of the research units 
and continue as consultant to the pur- 
chasing department. 
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FOOD HANDLING COURSE 
TO START IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—-A 15-week course in 
sanitary food handling will get un- 
der way here Feb. 12 under the spon- 
sorship of the Chicago section of the 
Institute of Food Technologists in 
cooperation with the department of 
food engineering of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. The course will 
be under the direction of Ellery H. 
Harvey, professor of food engineer- 
ing, Illinois Institute of Technology. 








AT POTOMAC STATES MEETING—The illustrations 
above show baking industry personalities attending the 
35th annual meeting of the Potomac States Bakers Assn. 
at Baltimore Jan. 28-30. At the left are Carl P. Schmidt, 
Schmidt Baking Co., president of the association; Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd, (D., Va.), and August H. Nolde, Nolde 
Bros. In the next panel is Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington; Karl E. Baur, Liberty 


Inc., New York. 





Baking Co., Pittsburgh, president of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., and Duane Rice, Rice’s Bakery. Next are 
Emmet Gary, secretary of the association; Claude 0. 
Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, Lynchburg, Va., and Mr. 
Graeves. At the right are Howard O. Hunter, executive 
vice president of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, and Albert R. Fleischmann, Standard Brands, 
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BRITISH FIRM INTRODUCES 
BISCUITS TO U.S. MARKET 


NEW YORK — Several different 
types of English biscuits are being 
introduced in the local market. Maj. 
Gen. G. P. B. Roberts, retired British 
Army officer and director of Scrib- 
bans-Kemp, Ltd., London, is in the 
U.S. to observe the opening merchan- 
dising program of his company’s 
American subsidiary. 

At a recent meeting in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, George F. Hartwig, 
vice president and managing director 
of Scribbans-Kemp (USA), Ltd., 500 
Fifth Ave., outlined the merchandis- 
ing and advertising campaign planned 
to place the imported biscuits in chain 
stores. 





Details of ESA Order 


(Continued from page 11) 


uct.” The direct unit cost includes 
the total unit direct labor and direct 
material cost. 

The “comparison product” must be 
in the same category (general price 
of product) as the product being 
priced; it must be sold in the base 
period Dec. 19-Jan. 25, and must be 
the one most nearly like the prod- 
uct being priced of all the products 
in that category with lower current 
unit direct costs. 

If there is no product in the cate- 
gory having a lower current unit 
direct cost, the comparison product 
is the one with the same or higher 
current direct cost which is most 
nearly like the product being priced. 

If the baker is no longer manufac- 
turing any products which meet the 
above standards for a comparison 
product, the product or products 
manufactured during the base period, 
in the same category, which is most 
nearly like the product being priced 
is the comparison product, but the 
current parity product must be com- 
puted by using current material prices 
and wage rates. 

Second, the baker should determine 
the percentage markup for the com- 
parison product by comparing its cur- 
rent unit direct cost with its ceiling 
price. The ceiling price on the new 
product is determined by applying this 
markup to the current unit direct cost 
for the new product. The ceiling price 
so determined remains the ceiling 
price on all subsequent sales. 


Appeals 

Provision is made for appeals where 
the baker cannot price his products 
under any of the provisions of the 
freeze order. However, appeals will be 
acted upon very slowly under present 
conditions. ABA spokesmen antici- 
pated that eventually a specific order 
on bakery products will be issued. 


Records 


@ The baker must preserve and keep 
available for examination by the Di- 
rector of Price Stabilization his rec- 
ords to show the prices charged for 
products during the base period as 
well as records which will show the 
latest net cost of ingredients prior 
to the end of the base period. 

® On or before March 1, 1951, the 
baker must prepare and preserve a 
Statement showing the categories, 
that is, the general classification of 
products, such as sweet goods, cakes, 
breads, pies, sold in the base period. 

® On or before March 1, 1951, a ceil- 
ing price list must be prepared and 
preserved showing the ingredients in 
each category of products sold in the 
base period. 

® The baker must also prepare and 
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preserve a statement of his customary 
price differentials for terms and con- 
ditions of sale and classes of pur- 
chases in effect during the base pe- 
riod. 

@ Records must be preserved for two 
years. 





Price Controls 





(Continued from page 11) 


Under the board order, a worker 
can’t be given a merit or length of 
service pay raise unless he deserves 
it and would normally get it. 

Incentive increases — automatic 
raises which reflect the worker’s 
increased productivity—are permitted 
if the labor contractor or the plant’s 
normal operating program provides 
for them. 

None of the wage increases au- 
thorized by the new order can be 
used as the basis for demanding high- 
er prices or resisting a price reduc- 
tion otherwise justifiable. 

The milling industry has been con- 
fronted with numerous pricing prob- 
lems which have not been solved sat- 
isfactorily. And it looked soon after 
the regulation was issued that pos- 
sibly the best and quickest solution 
to the many problems would be for 
each industry to push as rapidly as 
possible for individual ceiling price 
orders. In that way, it was felt, many 
of the contradictions and inequities 
of the general regulation might be 
eliminated. 


A Temporary Measure 


The general order is regarded gen- 
erally as only a temporary stop-gap 
measure, and controls are subject to 
many revisions. Additional regula- 
tions, some general and some tailored 
to individual industries, were ex- 
pected. 

Questions regarding the regulation 
have poured in from all over the coun- 
try. But business consultants here 
were not immediately able to answer 
even urgent questions. This situation 
was blamed by observers on a lack of 
a clear policy. And it was charged 
that consultants were not taken into 
the confidence of the top price offi- 
cials. 

Meanwhile, food industry operators 
apparently were operating under 
many different interpretations. They 
functioned as best they could, in many 
cases carrying on under generally 
normal procedure, while awaiting 
more definite and specific regulations. 
If, as the regulation specified, every 
firm sent in notices of ‘“pass-through’”’ 
price increases, it would require a 
huge office army here just to open 
the mail. 

While work on corrections of the 
existing regulation went on, there 
were reports of proposals for broad 
changes in price controls. 

Among other things, officials men- 
tioned the possible issuance of specific 
orders for the distributive trades. 
It was thought that OPS might put 
out margin control orders for re- 
tailers and wholesalers generally. 
Possibility of margin rollbacks was 
mentioned. 


Lard Situation Muddled 

The situation regarding lard and 
pork products was confused for some 
time. But the price director, Michael 
V. DiSalle, formally disclosed later 
that hog prices at country points had 
broken through legal minimum ceil- 
ings, thereby bringing pork products 
and lard under a tight freeze. No 
further “pass-through” of price in- 
creases on hogs is permitted at proc- 
essing or distribution levels. 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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T. W. Black 


T. W. BLACK, OF PILLSBURY 
SALES STAFF, DEAD AT 59 


MINNEAPOLIS—T. W. Black, 59, 
national accounts special representa- 
tive in bakery sales for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, died Jan. 4. 

Mr. Black was born June 9, 1891, 
at Harrisburg, Pa. He was graduated 
from Dickinson College in 1911, and 
served as an infantry captain over- 
seas during World War I. He had 
maintained membership in the U.S. 
Army Organized Reserve since that 
time. 

Joining the Pillsbury organization 
in August, 1928, as a bakery flour 


DEATHS 


Bruno A. Bergenthal, 67, former 
president of the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee, and retired 
since 1940, died at his home Jan. 21 
following a year’s illness. Mr. Ber- 
genthal had been with Red Star and 
its predecessor, the National Distill- 
ing Co., for 35 years, serving as Red 
Star president from 1922 to 1938 and 
board chairman from 1930 to 1940. 
His father, the late August, was 
founder of the firm is 1882 when it 
was the Meadow Springs Distilling 
Co. Survivors are his widow, two sons, 
a daughter and a sister. 


Isidor Klein, 54, president of the 
Vienna Baking Co., Pittsburgh, died 
recently. The widow and two sons, 
both associated with their father in 
the business, survive. 


Albert C. Schmidt, 47, president of 
Curly Top Bakeries, Inc., died in a 
Binghamton, N.Y., hospital Jan. 4 
after a long illness. A native of Ger- 
many, he came to this country about 
30 years ago and achieved a reputa- 
tion as a cake baker in Syracuse, 
N.Y., before joining the Barnard Bake 
Shops, Inc., here in 1930. In 1941 
Mr. Schmidt purchased the business, 
renaming it Curly Top Bakeries and 
consolidating it with other firms later. 
Mr. Schmidt was a past president of 
the Southern Tier Bakers Assn., a 
member of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, a public relations 
director of the Southern Tier Bakers 
Assn. and a member of various civic 
and fraternal groups. He is survived 
by his widow, Helen, who is treasurer 
of Curly Top Bakeries; three daugh- 
ters and a son. 
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salesman, Mr. Black continued with 
the company in various sales capaci- 
ties until his death. 

He was a member of the American 
Legion, the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club, the Minnesota Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry and various 
civic and sports organizations. Mr. 
Black is survived by his widow, Mar- 
garet, two sons, Theodore, Jr., De- 
troit, and William G., Chicago, and 
three grandchildren. Interment was 
in the National Cemetery at Fort 
Snelling, Minn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BENJAMIN GOTTFRIED, 58, 
BAKING FIRM HEAD, DIES 


NEW YORK—Benjamin Gottfried, 
58, president of the Gottfried Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., New York, died at his 
home here Jan. 21. 

Mr. Gottfried started in the baking 
business when he was 14 in the com- 
pany which was founded by his fa- 
ther before the turn of the century. 
He became president in 1932 at his 
father’s death. 

At the time of his death, Benjamin 
was also chairman of the board of 
Gottfried & Hanscom, parent organi- 
zation of his bakery and Hanscom 
Baking Corp., of which Maurice K. 
Gottfried is president. 

Mr. Gottfried was very active in 
charitable work and was chairman of 
the bakers division of the United 
Jewish Appeal in several annual fund 
campaigns. He received the Felix 
Warburg award two years ago for 
25 years of outstanding service from 
the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies. He was an important real 
estate investor. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES BECKER, BAKERY 
EXECUTIVE, DEAD AT 49 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Charles Alfred 
Becker, 49, president of the Phoenix 
Holsum Bakery, Inc., died recently 
while attending a meeting in Dallas. 

Mr. Becker held positions in the 
baking industry ranging from bread 
wrapper to supervisor, with extended 
service as sales manager for the Hol- 
sum firm following attendance at the 
University of Arizona. He was presi- 
dent of the Arizona Club for three 
years and active in many other fra- 
ternal and civic organizations. Mr. 
Becker was a member of the board 
of directors of the Central Arizona 
Light & Power Co. 
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JULIUS SPANG, PIONEER 
OHIO BAKER, DIES AT 97 


CLEVELAND—Julius Spang, pio- 
neer Ohio baker, died here early in 
January at the age of 97. Founder of 
the J. Spang Baking Co., he was head 
of the firm for 61 years. 

Mr. Spang was born in Germany in 
1852 and came to Cleveland in 1882 
with his wife and their five children. 
He first worked as a baker for the old 
Hotel Stillman. He later was em- 
ployed by the Ohio Baking Co. 

In 1889, Mr. Spang and his wife, 
Fredericka, opened their own small 
bakeshop on the site of the present- 
day main plant, which employs over 
300 workers and operates more than 
200 trucks. Their business flourished 
and, in 1909, the company was incor- 
porated. 

Julius Spang won recognition as a 
pioneer among successful bakers in 
Ohio. From his modest beginnings, he 
built and directed one of the largest 
baking industries in the Middle West. 
His original shop has expanded to a 
$600,000 corporation with a branch 




















plant in Lorain, Ohio, and a substa- 
tion in Akron. 

His survivors include three sons, 
Emil, Henry and Arthur, who are 
associated with J. Spang Baking Co.; 
a daughter, Mrs. Lydia Knoble; 15 
grandchildren, 25 great-grandchildren 
and one great-great-grandchild. 





ABA Board Meeting 
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tered primarily on the need for local 
promotional activity to tie point of 
sale campaigns directly to the na- 
tional Bakers of America Program 
advertising. The governors also urged 
that more material be transmitted 
throughout the industry to keep bak- 
ers nationally informed as to plans 
and progress of the program. 

Mr. McCarthy emphasized in his 
report to the governors the necessity 
for maintaining a strong, financially 
sound industry which will be capable 
of producing to meet increasing con- 
sumer demands. 


National Outlook Reviewed 


Ralph D. Ward, president, Drake 
Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, and chair- 
man of the national affairs committee 
of the ABA, explained the present set- 
up of new government agencies 
formed to guide the nation’s economic 
and production policies. 

“Those of us who have been con- 
cerned with the various sections of 
the Defense Production Act have been 
puzzled with the ambiguous language 
and meaning of Section 403D which 
seem to fix a formula for profit for 
food processors. However, it is so un- 
clear that a group of accountants in 
our industry has been formed into a 
task group of the national affairs 
committee to devise a fair and work- 
able plan which we will present to 
the government for adoption under 
the present language of the act. If 
this can be accomplished, we will add 
again to the fine work and contribu- 
tion by men and companies in our 
industry for the good of the whole 
industry.” 

Manpower will become the baking 
industry’s most important problem be- 
fore long, it was stated, “Present em- 
ployees will be hard to hold and new 
employees will be hard to get. We 
shall seek more women employees. 
We will have to be content with many 
part-time employees. In the end it is 
quite likely that we shall have a 
longer work week. When the level of 
the armed forces reaches three mil- 
lion, the pressure on our civilian 
economy will be really felt. There are 
about 63 million citizens gainfully 
employed now—with more women at 
work than ever before. Unemploy- 
ment is less than two million, so there 
is not much of a reservoir available. 

“The outlook for the baking busi- 
ness seems good,” Mr. Ward conclud- 
ed. 

The governors appointed a nomi- 
nating committee which will select a 
slate of officers for 1952, to be elect- 
ed at the 1951 ABA convention in 
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Chicago in October. The committee 
chosen is: Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sun- 
lit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., chair- 
man; E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter-Krust 
Bakers, Inc., Lakeland, Fla.; E. L. 
Southwick, Farm Crest Bakers, Inc., 
Detroit; Milton Petersen, P. F. Peter- 
sen Baking Co., Omaha, and Thomas 
L. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, Detroit. 

The program and planning commit- 
tees of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram selected four members to act 
as chairmen of the various promo- 
tional committees. They are: adver- 
tising, W. L. Coad, Sr., Omar, Inc., 
Omaha; public relations, Duane Rice, 
City Baking Co., Baltimore; merchan- 
dising, John R. Dwyer, Firch Bak- 
ing Co., Erie, Pa., and consumer edu- 
cation, Mr. Southwick. 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





v 
FOR SALE—200 CWT. PASTRY FLOUR 











mill, doing nice business, power, light, 
bleaching free. Location East. Address 
2464, The American Baker, Minneapolis 2, 


Minn. 





ANNOUNCING HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
commercial baking. Practical basic train- 
ing. Good field for those with aptitude. 
Nearly depression proof. Send for Free 
booklet, “Opportunities in the Baking 
Industry.” National Baking School, 1315 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 3202, Chicago 5. Ill. 





BAKERY WANTED — MIAMI, FLORIDA. 
Strictly retail with 1, 2 or 3 branch 
stores or in combination with outlets in 
large food markets. Located in business 
sections of heavily populated residential 
districts with decent priced goods with 
large yearly volume. Address 1211, The 
American Baker, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








| MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v eaenemnceremneeeenee see 


FOR SALE—ONE-DAY SUPER THORO- 
bred Moulding Machine converted to a 
moulder-panner. Drum was removed and 
chain drag installed with flat pressure 
board to complete moulding cycle. Elon- 
gator has teflon guides, 6” and 7” head 
rolls, floating type scrapers. Centralized 
lubrication, 2 H.P. motor, A.C. current, 
220 volts, 60-cycle, 3-phase. Will handle 
production of 70 per minute, This is a 
bargain at $1,800, f.0.b. Rockford, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., 526 Green St., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 





W. H. SCHNEIDER 
Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. ° Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











MO. 


KANSAS CITY, 
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DAINTY PRINTS 


Smart Millers like them because they make 
sturdy, attractive bags that please customers 
and build repeat sales. 

Smart Women like them because they are 
chic and well-styled, and come in delightful 
color combinations. 


* * * 
Cotton bags are easy and quick to handle 
and stack——no skidding. Durable and 
safe—no breakage. Flexible, easy on the 
hands, can be stored in any temperature. 
Write, wire or phone our nearest office for quotations 
Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. Dept. N 
Savannah . New Orleans ° Houston 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -i- COLORADO 


Frank JaEcer Mi.utne Co. 


DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 























inquiries invited. 


F. W. STOCK & SONS, INC. HILLSD 


PIE MAKER 


FOR TENDER, FLAKY PIE CRUSTS 


A Special Type Flour milled from Low Protein, 
Low Viscosity Michigan Soft White Wheat. 


Dependable Uniformity, Rigid Quality Control, 
by one of America’s Most Modern Mills. 


ALE, 


Leasing vs. Ownership 





(Continued from page 29) 


purchase the chassis cheaper but the 
special body required will probably 
cost that company just as much as it 
will cost the operator. It may be ar- 
gued that other companies use the 
same unit. If so, the baking company, 
through competitive bidding from 
body manufacturers, can have the ad- 
vantage. All things considered, it ap- 
pears that the leasing company might 
have a $50 advantage on the purchase. 


Depreciation 


Now what happens to the deprecia- 
tion charge? Leasing companies de- 
preciate trucks 100% over the term 
of the lease which would normally 
be five years. This is good business 
and is legitimate since they will have 
a vehicle that cannot be used in their 
fleet if the contract is not renewed. 
Depreciation rates vary, but for a 
vehicle such as the one described, six 
to seven years’ life expectancy should 
be established. The leasing company’s 
charge, therefore, would be approxi- 
mately $560 while the operating com- 
pany’s charge would be approximate- 
ly $420 a year. Of course, this is an 
accounting figure but it is in your 
cost on which your profits and taxes 
are based. 


Interest on Investment 


Most operating companies make no 
charge for interest on investment in 
automotive equipment. It is, however, 
a real expense since the money in- 
vested does cost something. The leas- 
ing company usually charges 3 to 5%. 
I think the 3% figure may be ac- 
cepted as being representative. If the 
leasing company uses such a charge, 
it should be allowed and considered 
equal to the operator’s cost. 

Much has been said by leasing com- 
panies regarding the elimination of 
capital investment in automotive 


equipment. It is a factor in some 
companies but I find that it is a com- 
paratively small amount of the total 
plant investment. Unless a particular 
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problem of financing can be averted 
by this saving, I do not think it is a 
good argument. 


Insurance 


Insurance charges should be ex- 
amined carefully. Most leasing com- 
panies argue that their volume pur- 
chase of insurance is such that a 
substantia) saving is enjoyed and 
made available to the customer com- 
pany. It seems to me that if any of 
you who operate 100 or more vehicles 
are considering leasing, you might 
purchase your public liability and 
damage insurance as cheaply as the 
leasing company and be self-insured 
against fire, theft and collision at a 
substantial saving over the published 
rates. Since there is so much chance 
for variation, I suggest that if you 
get a quotation on a lease, you have 
the company quote insurance sep- 
arately. However, for the purpose of 
this comparison, we will consider 
these costs the same for owning or 
leasing. 

Licenses and Taxes 

Licensing and tax charges are es- 
tablished by federal, state and munic- 
ipal regulations and are the same for 
either plan. 


Storage 


The leasing companies want their 
vehicles stored at their garage inso- 
far as possible. This permits maxi- 
mum utilization of labor for servicing 
and repairing the vehicles. They will, 
however, make contracts calling for 
servicing of the vehicles in the oper- 
ating company’s garage and eliminate 
the storage from their charge. In 
this industry, this would appear to 
be a requirement. 

If a small fleet of 10 to 15 vehicles 
is being considered and a company 
garage is not available, the storage 
charge should be comparable with 
rates in commercial garages. Another 
important factor is the dead mileage 
from your plant to the garage. Sup- 
pose it is only one mile. Ten vehicles 
would travel 100 miles per week and 
at 5¢ a mile which cost $260 a year. 
This expense plus the cost of the driv- 
er’s time, should be considered as an 
expense in addition to the cost of 
storage. It would, therefore, appear 
important to pay for only the revenue 
miles. 

Administration 


Administration expense causes more 
controversy when comparing leasing 
costs with private ownership costs 
than any of the others. Any leasing 
company, since vehicle service is their 
primary business, has a definite ad- 
ministration charge. The private own- 
er has the cost but it is secondary to 
his business and cannot be accurate- 
ly segregated from other administra- 
tive costs. 

It is my contention that unless 
someone can be eliminated from the 
payroll due to the truck leasing con- 
tract, no credit can be given to the 
administration charge in the leasing 
company’s expense. I realize that this 
is a very arbitrary attitude but the 
administration of 10 to 20 vehicles 
in connection with the bakery opera- 
tion is really a minor expense and no 
saving can ordinarily be made in ad- 
ministration by the elimination of 
the problem. 

I also contend that there is some 
administration in connection with the 
leasing contract. This varies with the 
terms but since most contracts pro- 
vide for a weekly charge plus a mile- 
age charge, some checking must nec- 
essarily be done to avoid overpay- 
ments and other errors. 

Gasoline and oil expense is the 
largest item of daily operating cost. 
Some leasing companies contend that 
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“Inside track” is the best loca- 
tion in a horserace, and a favor- 
able location gives a miller oe 
definite quality advantages too. FLAVIN 
That’s why we boast about the 
Page Mill’s location at Topeka a 
where we can draw wheat from ENERGY 





‘ Pet . 
: the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 


four major producing states— 
Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma. 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 


— RUGGED AND 


DEPENDABLE 
: Rugged in its ability to withstand > -~ 



















: in its daily uniformity of mixing, agit 


fermentation and baking response 
... that is KANSAS PYRAMID 

. a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 








QUALITY ABOVE ALL ELSE 





















CAPACITY 
10,000 CWTS. 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BU. 











Tue finer performance in bak- 
ing that you get from SILK 
FLOSS and SANTA FE 
TRAIL is the result of careful, 
: ; painstaking work in the manu- 
oy ‘ ; facture of these outstanding 
: ye Expert wheat selection 

is the first step. Skillful milling 

THE KANSAS MILLING CO. is the second. And_ watchful Sl NG Cc E 


production control at all times 1 8 9 4 


WICHITA, KANSAS guarantees the effectiveness of 


BREAD AND CAKE 
FLOURS 





























these superior flours in your 


bakery. Try them. | see 


get ca 
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they save as mnch as 4¢ a gallon on 
gasoline compared to the price paid 
by private carriers. There is, of 
course, a substantial saving if gaso- 
line is purchased in tank cars which 
requires 6,000- to 8,000-gal. storage 
facilities. For 10 to 15 vehicles, a 
1,000-gal. tank installed in the garage 
will net 4¢ gal. off the retail price and 
the leasing company can probably 
only improve this saving by 1¢ or 
14%¢ a gal. If it is necessary or ad- 
visable to purchase the gasoline from 
commercial filling stations, a dis- 


count of at least 2¢ a gal. is gener- 
ally available. 
The saving in lubricating oil on a 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


per-gallon basis is about 50% of re- 
tail price when bulk purchases can be 
made, but oil is a small item of 
expense and, therefore, has very little 
effect on the total costs. 

The leasing company may keep the 
vehicles in better mechanical condi- 


. tion. Some contend that the gasoline 


mileage will be improved under the 
leasing arrangement but I believe 
that normally the private operator 
can instill a certain “pride of owner- 
ship” in the drivers and accomplish 
good results on this item of expense. 
I cannot agree that the mileage will 
necessarily be improved under the 
lease. 

Giving the leasing company credit 


for a 2¢ a gal. saving at 12,000 miles 
per vehicle per year with an average 
of 14 miles a gal. would result in 
a saving of $17 a car a year. The 
saving in oil expense would not ex- 
ceed $3 in the same period making 
a total of $20 for these items. 


Tires 


Tire expense can probably be bet- 
ter controlled by the leasing com- 
pany than by the private owner of 
from 10 to 50 vehicles. The leasing 
company can take advantage of spe- 
cial prices for stocks of tires, special 
discounts for recapping and tire ex- 
changes between vehicles to realize 
maximum tire life. Here again, the 
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FOR MARKET LEADERS 


REX and CHARM are milled with 
the latest and most efficient production 
and control methods—to give maxi- 
mum results in the bakery and to pro- 
duce a loaf that hits the spot on today’s 
market. And always these fine flours 
are milled while keeping in mind the 
long tradition of highest quality that 
has characterized the products of this 


company for over half a century. 


J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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driver is the important factor in costs. 

The private operator may be able 
to improve tire mileage over the leas- 
ing company since he has control of 
the driver and the vehicle. We will 
assume, however, that through co- 
operative efforts, similar results can 
be obtained from either plan and the 
savings are in the purchasing power. 

Assuming a tire investment of $150 
for this route truck and that the tires 
will last 18 months, the leasing com- 
pany could probably save $20 a year 
on this item. 

Those whe operate large fleets and 
shops to maintain them should look 
at the vehicles required to keep the 
shop in operation, the space required 
and the investment in equipment. It 
will probably be an unpleasant sur- 
prise. 

There are several solutions to re- 
ducing costs in this phase of the op- 
eration. The entire job of maintain- 
ing the vehicles can be contracted 
and the problems of company mainte- 
nance would be eliminated. If condi- 
tions permit, consideration should be 
given to closing the shop and using 
dealer or factory service for major 
maintenance, utilizing employees for 
servicing, inspections, adjusting and 
minor repairs. 

Each operation would have to be 
analyzed to determine the plan best 
suited. I think that we can safely 
estimate that the leasing company 
can save at least $3 a week on these 
items, which would be $150 a year 
per vehicle. 

Now let us analyze the results to 
determine just what the leasing com- 
pany can save the operator. The ac- 
companying Table 1 has been prepared 
Table 1—Difference in Costs—Truck Leasing 


of Route Truck vs. Private Owner- 
ship of Route Truck 


Annual Basis 











Item— Leased Owned 
Depreciation ......... $140.00 jg $..... 
Interest on investment.. ..... = = — .seee 
DE Géghewberadaen Sten jj. enone 
DO EC ccccee sents jj. weeee 
DI dtweeiventteat antes weed 

Total fixed expenses . .$140.00 © suave 
Gasoline and oil ...... Weesese $ 20.00 
TD avetitndnechenncces evans 20.00 
Service and repairs ... ..... 150.00 

Total operating ...... D vcwes $190.00 

Total difference ..... $140.00 $190.00 


*Calculated charge due to rate. 


to show the difference between the 
two methods of ownership. It must 
be borne in mind that the difference 
in depreciation is purely accounting 
but it does cost something to write 
the vehicle off too soon and not have 
anything to sell to recover part of the 
investment. 

You will note that there is no pro- 
vision for profit for the leasing com- 
pany. On small vehicles, a profit of 
$5 a week per vehicle is considered 
normal. This would add $260 to the 
cost. Since the leasing company must 
charge administration to their costs, 
I have considered another $3 a week 
as a reasonable charge. Table 2 re- 
flects these charges and indicates that 
leasing could be $366 a vehicle per 
year higher than owning. 


Common Carrier Transportation 

I want to discuss another form of 
leasing which is of interest to this 
industry. Many types of business es- 
tablish distributing points from which 
several routes operate. The problem 
is to transport the finished goods from 
the plant to their distributing points. 
Common carrier rates for the trans- 
portation of perishable products such 
as bakery goods are quite high. Some 
leasing companies have taken this 
opportunity to sell their service to 
replace the common carrier. Their cal- 
culations will show that they will 
furnish the vehicle and all service ex- 
cept the driver and that the charges 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





There is no baking job too tough for I-H 
flours . . . because there is an I-H brand for 
every baking situation. Whatever your shop 
conditions, you can find in the I-H line, a flour 
tailored exactly to your baking needs. That’s 
BREAD—Your Best and why I-H customers have such long records of 
Cheapest Food faithful use of these top quality flours. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sret KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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generally will be less than the com- 
parable common carrier costs. Tables 
3 and 4 are taken as a typical exam- 
ple of this service. The data was pre- 
pared by one of the large leasing 
systems as a part of their sales pres- 
entation. Since this was a 1947 pres- 
entation, the subject to 
some revision. 

Table 3 indicates the cost 


costs are 


of the 


equipment and the method of deter- 
mining the depreciation rate. Also, 
the license and taxes are shown for 
this unit. 

Table 4 shows the method of deter- 
mining the costs, both fixed and op- 
erating. Your attention is invited to 








Hundreds of successful bakers, 


the country over, are profiting from 
the use of cotton bags. They're stronger (the 

only type used for export). They're easier to handle, 
stack, and store! They have high resale value to 


reliable Bag Buyers the country over—and, if you are 


a retail baker, to housewives. . 


and door-to-door. Check today with your mill supplier 


for details on nation-wide Cotton Bag Salvage Plan. 


. across the counter 
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the charges for overhead and profit. 

In this discussion I have attempted 
to show. that truck leasing as we 
think of it will not cut costs if costs 
are confined to the operation of the 
vehicles. In fact, one of the large 
leasing companies asks and answers 
the following questions regarding 
truck leasing: 

1. Is it the answer to all truck op- 
erating problems? No. 

2. Is it an extravagant, high-costing, 
new-fangled way to. provide truck 
service? No. 

3. Is it a cheap service that will 
save money for anybody who operates 
a truck? No. 


RELIABLE DEALER 


STURDY COTTON BAGS | 


TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


611 Davis Street 


Evanston, Illinois 


FIRM SALVAGE PRICES 
FOR MONTHS AHEAD 


4. Is it a radical change from pri- 
vate ownership? No. 

5. What is it? It is a new way to 
obtain what many private operators 
want in their fleet: (1) Properly en- 
gineered trucks, (2) good-looking 
trucks and (3) release from invest- 
ment. 

This company adds: “Truck leasing 
as operated by experienced and prop- 
erly qualified organizations will give 
all three of these things at a cost less 
than that which the average private 
operator can achieve for himself.” 

The statement is qualified as apply- 
ing mainly to small and medium-sized 
fleets. 
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Another large leasing company lists 
eight distinctive advantages of truck 
leasing as follows: 

“1. Saves executive time. 

“2. Predetermines transportation 
costs. 

“3. Eliminates maintenance wor- 
ries. 

“4. Releases capital invested in 
transportation facilities. 

“5. Provides smart-appearing and 
well-maintained equipment. 

“6. Provides continuous service. 

“7, Provides peak period facilities. 

“8. Beats competitive forms of 
transportation (common or contract 
carrier).” 

It is to be noted that there is no 
mention of saving in costs of opera- 
tion by leasing. I agree that to some 
extent leasing accomplishes all of 
these, but I am of the opinion that 
the rates charged are such that most 
of these can be accomplished at less 
cost than by truck leasing. 

Private ownership of the vehicles 
should be the most economical if full 
advantage is taken of the following: 
(1) Competitive bidding; (2) fleet 
management and consulting services 
for procurement and maintenance; 
(3) contract maintenance and serv- 
ice, and (4) guaranteei maintenance. 

In conclusion I should like to point 
out that any discussion of the com- 
parative merits, advantages and costs 
of truck leasing vs. private ownership 
is a healthy and helpful discussion 
since it cannot help but benefit the 
truck user no matter who wins. 

Table 2—Difference in Costs—Truck Leasing 


of Route Trucks vs. Private Owner- 
ship of Route Trucks 





Item— Leased Owned 
Depreciation ......... *$140.L0 eer 
Interest on investment... ..... | = «sees. 
DE “Sic Céieeweeeee &seae jj. meee 
mee GU GERD kcecc secce $i wense 
PP tRetdsbehitedaces aosme  *  comee 
Administration ........ B56.00 8 =«_—«. waves 
PE abt on.rsceninde ene 2560.00 £8 = ‘tbece 

Total fixed expenses. .$556.0u Davee 
Gasoline and oil ...... irae i $ 20.00 
rr ere ere 20.00 
Service and repairs ... ..... 150.00 

Total operating ..... —— $190.00 

po res eae $556.0u $190.00 


Net cost to lease: $366.00 per \ehicle. 
*Calculated charge. 





Table 2—KEquipment—General Description 
Two- to Three-Ton Tractor and 32’ 6’ Semi- 
‘Trailer Kquipped With Siuc woor 











Description 
ltem— iractor Trailei 
Rating of 
equipment. 2- to 3-ton 6-ton 
TO: es0086% 6 9YUUx20 10-ply 4 9UUxzU lu-ply 
Cost Computation 
Item— Tractor Trailer 
MOR BOGOR cccvccccess >2,30u.0"U $5,000.00 
Paint and letter ...... 75.00 150.00 
ACCOSBOTIOR .nccccccce 3<5.00 20.00 
STOPATAGION ..cccccvve 100.00 3U.00 
i eee $2,500.00 $3,700.00 
EGGS CIGD cccccccccces 420.00 230.00 
To depreciate ........ 2,530.00 3,420.00 
Depreciation period ... 4 year 6 year 
Vepreciation/year oyd.00 570.00 
Licenses and Taxes 
DAComeee—Btate oc cccccccccccccccces $350.00 
Ge 6a86h 06 ober cecdnineeeey 1u.00 
$360.00 
Personal property tax—4% on 
ee SO FS eer re $130.00 





Table 4—Cost Data Per Unit 





Fixed expenses— Per year 
NS Pete rr * $1,165.00 
Insurance P, L. & P. D...$160.00 

DE  svvdeeenecesves 200.00 

TE . camper eihenmes:e onaoe 20.00 
Licenses and taxes ....... 380.00 
Storage, $20 a month 490.00 
Washing, $3 a week ..... 240.00 
Greasing, $3 a week ..... 156.00 
SE, Sia ep sd5oa6% 26% 1v6.00 
Miscellaneous, $15 a moncia 100.00 
Interest, 3% on $6,500 150.00 
SINE iu bictiin td op 5 G00 4-0 195.00 
DE. at eat c@encedesien cine 1,280.00 
er ere 600.00 
Total fixed expenses 

Se 66s ecacne ones cree $4 942.00 
Total fixed expenses 

a mile (60,000) ........ -0824 

Per Per 

Running expenses— year mile 
IE (a GhE 5a iw: Grn: <'09- char ae $ 900.00 § .0150 
Tires eS ak bene 1,050.00 .0175 
NIRS us! sb. chicds& sad adive oats 2,400.00 -0400 
WN Sabathia 6 nw o:0- Saas eon 150.00 0025 
UES btekeneeceteneenend 150.00 -0025 

Total running expenses. .$4,650.00 $ .0775 
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Adherence to principles 
Sznce 1/776 


Coonskin cap and flintlock rifle, three-cornered cap and sword 
symbols of unswerving adherence to early American principles. 





ee 


The Shellabarger’s crest, born in 1776, is today also a living PEACOCK 
symbol of integrity. One of the nation’s outstanding marks of BIG ‘'s”’ 
flour quality, the Shellabarger’s trade insignia stands for a complete, GOLDEN BELT 
a scientific, a modern flour service. The Shellabarger’s crest is 
the baker’s guarantee of steady, dependable flour quality. PANCRUST 

: WONDERSACK 
Since 1776? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD! 

DOUGHBUSTER 





QHELLABARGER’S. Inc. 











SALINA, KANSAS 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











L.6. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








° INDEX OF ADVERTISERS - 





Abilene Flour Mills Co.........seeseeses 
Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co........--eeeeeeees 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, Inc. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bay State Milling Co..........csseeees 
Beardstown Mills 
Semis Bro. Bag Co... ..ccccscccccccsess 


Blair Milling Co. ....--.cceccerceeccces 
Bias, J. Tey cccccccvecccvcesesecceades 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc...........++e+% 
BRongards Co-op. Creamery Assn 

EG... oe os eg t Oe barons darceasese 
Bowman Dairy Co. ....eceseceeececces 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.......... 
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ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 
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FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden. Mass. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, III. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 59 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at! FLOUR canes 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 








'S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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, omtortable 
4 as an ( ld Shoe 


“Comfortable” is an unusual word to use in describing a service, 
yet it seems appropriate in reference to N-A’s Flour Service 
Division. Perhaps that’s because N-A’s more than a quarter century 
J of experience has “broken it in” so that it “fits” well 

and adjusts itself easily to new problems and new conditions. 
Perhaps it’s because N-A servicemen know flour treatment 

and with time-tested ingredients they can ‘“‘custom last” a program 
to your needs without fuss or bother. In any event, 

J leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service 

s plus Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color,and N-Richment-A 
for uniform enriching means ‘“‘comfortable“ flour processing. 


Why not call your N-A Representative today? There’s no 
| obligation, of course, and he'll be glad to tell you more about 
J+ | flour treatment service that’s efficient yet easy to live with. 





NAEP 


* .) 
THe mie® 


- WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR inal 


for flour maturing 
; cae a 
: | NOVADELOX 
4 for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
NA-55 BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for uniform enrichment 








Clipping File Answers | 


BAKERS’ 
PROBLEMS 


Bright spot in a baker’s life is the day he 
opens a new or remodelled “dream” shop. 
And many a baker has found the General 
Mills Clipping File on remodelling a big help 
toward making his dreams come true. In it 
are hundreds of stories of bakery remodel- 
lings gleaned from Vitality News, including | 
“before and after’ remodelling photos, both | 
exterior and interior, shop and salesroom. 


‘ iat ’ he 4 
Attracting a crowd to his open house was 
no problem for this Upper Midwest baker 
who studied a Vitality News Clipping File on 
open houses beforehand. This file presently 
contains over 70 articles and pictures of open 
houses held by bakers throughout the country. 


Vitality News Clipping Files are always growing. Every 
issue of the News provides new stories for neatly bound 
Clipping Files on window displays, specialty cakes, 
remodelling, advertising, and many other subjects. 


Preferred reading for hundreds of bakers | 
looking for new cake ideas is the Vitality | 
News Clipping File on special occasion and 
wedding cakes. An always up-to-date source, | 
it pictures and describes both cake novelties 
and masterpieces that have won prestige and 
profit for bakers from coast to coast. 

x * * 
The Clipping File service of Vitality News 
is another General Mills handy merchan- 
dising aid to bakers. See your General 
Mills salesman. 
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Enrichment’s 


10th Year. - 


“Our nation owes a debt of 
gratitude to .. . the bakers 
of America who voluntarily 
brought to the people one 
of the most significant con- 
tributions to better health in 
our generation. This month 
the baking and allied indus- 
tries mark the 10th anniver- 
sary of enriched bread —a 
development which has ex- 
tended the boon of improv- 
ed health to consumers of 
man's basic food. By speak- 
ing with one voice the bak- 
ing industry can make the 
people aware of their debt, 
stated above by the presi- 
dent of the American Med- 
ical Assn., whose words form 
the opening sentences in this 
new phase of the industry's 
advertising campaign. Be- 
ginning this month, America 
will hear of the baker's ef- 
forts to make the Staff of Life 
a better product. 
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Producing 95,000 Cut. Dailiju 





Jim’s looking better now. In a week or so he’ll be back at the 
plant, the doctor says. That is if his ulcers don’t act up again. 
In Jim’s case it was a matter of too much work, worry and 
irregular meals . . . providing he took time to eat at all. 

A hundred times over Jim’s promised himself to slow down 
when he goes back. But it’s hard for a Production Superinten- 
dent to take it easy when his shop is running into one problem 
after another. Poor quality . . . Slipping sales. Mounting costs 
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due to overtime and ingredient waste. Too bad Jim doesn’t 
know there’s an easy solution to his production problems 
close at hand. International’s ‘“‘Bakery-Proved”’* Flours mean 
consistently uniform products, day in and day out... and 
result in savings and sales increases that make cost accounting 
people sit up and take notice. 

Don’t find out the hard way. There is no substitute for 
International’s full line of “Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 


*TRADE MARK 
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HOW LONG DO YOU MIX A CAKE ? 


As every cake expert knows, thorough mixing of the in- 
gredients improves the quality of the cake—gives it greater 
volume, finer grain, smoother texture, better keeping 
quality. 

Yet all too often mixing time has to be cut down because 
longer mixing toughens the gluten in the flour. 

By selecting particularly choice varieties of soft wheat 
and using only the innermost portions of the kernels, 
Pillsbury mills cake flour that will stand unusually long 
mixing without developing undesirably tough gluten. That’s 
one reason why cake flour bearing Pillsbury’s dotted circle 
trade-mark is favored by so many bakers. Why not put 
it to the test in your shop? 


Pillsbury’ BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
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TIME IS PRICELESS... 








FOR 
BETTER MACHINING DOUGHS 
AND ON TIME SCHEDULES 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY «+ 742 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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®MORE NUTRITIOUS 


* UNIFORM GOLDEN- 
BROWN CRUSTS 


* TENDERER CAKES, 
COOKIES & DOUGHNUTS 


* KEEPS SOFTNESS and 

APPETIZING QUALITIES LONGER 
Every day more and more successful bakers are finding out 
how BONGARDS WHEY POWDER, used in their bake 


j goods, is improving customer satisfaction and increasing 
sales—and at lower cost than dry milk solids. 


i ... Practical, too, because greater quantities of whey solids 
; can be included in formula. 


BONGARDS WHEY POWDER contains 74% lactose and 
never becomes lumpy. It is made under the most sanitary 
conditions, utilizing the newest stainless steel equipment. 


BONGARDS WHEY POWDER IS A UNIFORM, DE- 
PENDABLE, TOP QUALITY PRODUCT. 


: “America’s Finest Dried Whey’ 
* While for Samples and Prices! 


| BONGARDS COOPERATIVE CREAMERY ASSN. 
BONGARDS , MINNESOTA 














104 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *x;'° 














| Exceptional Bakery Flours 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
hi Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











RED WING FLOUR 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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You can save money, 
Mr. Baker. It’s as 
simple as1-2-3... 
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1. Buy your flour in 
Bemis Cotton Bags. 


Bemis is a major 
source of bags for bak- 
ery flour. 








2. Clean the emptied 
bags. 


It’s easy to make ar- 
rangements for this. 








3. Sell the bags for 
home uses. 





Women jump at the 
bargain... good fabric 
at ¥% less than store 


price. 





Bemis Cotton Flour Bags can usually be re- 
sold for within 4 or 5 cents of the original 
price. You can’t beat that for an economical, 


efficient way to get your flour. 


Bemis B3& 


BEMIS—an American enterprise in business since 1858... 
employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
Offices . . . in 28 states, coast to coast. 














Ask your Bemis Man 

for the complete story 
about Bemis Cotton Bags 
for flour. 
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On This Tenth one The Scientists and 
Anniversary of . Industry Leaders 
Enrichment, Who Made This 
We Compliment Advancement Possible 
Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
' under constant Laboratory Control. 
Capacity 5.000 Sacks H OTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Uncompromising 


Quality Since 1776 


With pride the early American craftsman stamped into his 
hand-wrought silverware the hallmark, his emblem of integrity 
and quality. It is with similar pride Shellabarger’s points 

to its crest, a symbol of uncompromising quality since 1776. 
Widely preferred among quality-conscious bakers, Shellabarger’s 
Flours are the product of nearly two centuries of skill and 
know-how. The Shellabarger’s crest is your best protection for 
steady, dependable bakery performance. 





PEACOCK 

BIG ‘*S’’ 
GOLDEN BELT 
PANCRUST 
WONDERSACK 


Since 1776? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD! DOUGHBUSTER 


QHELLABARGER’S, Inc. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Perhaps many of you boxing fans may not know this, 
but it was Jem Mace who fought in the ring more than 
100 years ago, who is responsible for most of the de- 
velopment of modern skill in the ring. It was he who 
invented the left jab, and taught boxing to such ring 
immortals as Peter Jagkson and Ruby Bob Fitzsim- 
mons. 


Mace started as a wandering gypsy and pickpocket. 
He learned to play the violin and so earned a precari- 
ous living. When several bullies attacked him and 
broke his violin, Jem Mace licked them and then and 
there decided to become a prizefighter. Although he 
never weighed more than 160 pounds, he became 
recognized as the heavyweight champion of the world 
and fought every leading heavyweight in almost every 
country of the world! 


Jem Mace was forty years old when he left his native 
England for the United States, where in a bout in New 
Orleans he licked Tom Allen in defense of his heavy- 
weight crown. Mace carried his violin with him every- 
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where and performed as a concert artist before large 
audiences throughout the world. 


He fought in the ring for 56 years and the climax of 
his fistic career came in South Africa where two lead- 
ing young heavyweights contended for the heavy- 
weight title. Jem Mace challenged them both and 
knocked both of them out in the space of seven days. 
When Jem Mace accomplished that ring feat, he was 
seventy-one years old! 


Quite a man! Versatility such as Jem Mace’s is a 
handy asset in most any business, including our own. 
The Commander-Larabee family of flours, for in- 
stance, offers wise bakers a wide selection of flours, 
each precision-milled to its own individual baking 
standards. From airy, smooth textured cakes to bold, 
high volume loaves, there is a Commander-Larabee 
flour milled specifically to do the job . . . and do it 
perfectly, without costly upsets in production timing 
and formulas. So, for all your baking needs, depend 
on a Commander-Larabee flour for uniform, customer- 
winning results from every mix. 


MINNESOTA 
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Bread Gets AMA Testimonial 
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RENN, 


NRICHED bread is the first product to be 
Fi jendorsea publicly by a president of the 
American Medical Assn. This testimonial will be 
featured in a Bakers of America Program adver- 
tisement scheduled for a late March break of 
its big campaign celebrating the 10th anniversary 
of the enrichment program. It will record the con- 
viction of Dr. Elmer L. Henderson, head of AMA, 
that the baking industry’s voluntary enrichment 
of bread is “one of the most significant contribu- 
tions to better health in our generation.” 
It is altogether fitting that enriched bread 


The Amend 


OME harsh things were said on this page 

last month about the newspaper columnist 
Drew Pearson. They were fully deserved. Some- 
what to our surprise Mr. Pearson has acknowl- 
edged error and has sought to make amends. 
Reduced to brief outline the case is this: 

In his newspaper column of Jan. 13 Mr. Pear- 
son published statements attributed to the Senate 
Food Investigating Committee to the effect that 
the baker’s margin of profit on a loaf of bread 
had increased despite a decrease in the cost of 
the ingredients. He said the committee’s report 
would charge that there was price-fixing in the 
baking industry warranting an investigation. From 
the tone of Mr. Pearson’s comment it seemed 
clear that he applauded the damaging allegations. 
At any rate the public’s impression undoubtedly 
was that he was doing so. Protests from the bak- 
ing industry went to Mr. Pearson and to Sen. 
Guy M. Gillette, chairman of the Senate commit- 
tee. The sequel is in the following paragraphs 
from Mr. Pearson’s Feb. 5 column: 

‘In recently reviewing a study of food prices 
made by the Senate Food Investigating Commit- 
tee, both this columnist and the committee ap- 
parently were in error regarding the margin of 
profit made by bakers. 

“Further study convinces this writer that the 
bakers’ margin is not unreasonable, and the aver- 
age baker seldom makes more than a half-cent 
on each pound of bread. 

“While the price of bread has increased, the 
prices of its ingredients have also shot up, in some 
cases proportionately more. In fairness to the 
baking industry, I am delighted to set these facts 
straight.” 

John T. McCarthy, chairman of the board of 


ww Ww 
Next Month... 


@® SPECIALTY BREADS are profitable, 
and quick breads offer the enterprising 
baker the opportunity to cash in and 
please his customers at the same time, 
points out A. J. Vander Voort, technical 
editor of The American Baker, in his in- 
troduction to the April formula feature, 
a variety of quick breads. Quick breads 
look good, taste good and will help in- 
crease sales of other baked products. 
Featuring these breads one or two at a 
time will give the customers an oppor- 
tunity to purchase something different 
when they come to the shop. When bread 
sales go up, sales of other products go up. 


@ A REPORT on the final sessions of the 
annual convention of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers will be fea- 
tured in the April issue of The American 
Baker, together with photographs of 
speakers and other personalities at the 
27th annual meeting. 














should receive this unprecedented endorsement. 
Equally high praise will be quoted from nine other 
top medical and nutrition authorities, including 
Dr. Thomas Parran, former surgeon general. 

The medical endorsement of enriched bread 
indicates a significant shift from the historic “no 
quote” tradition of medical and scientific leaders. 
This is a logical development in the case of 
bread because the enrichment program was 
originally recommended to the industry by AMA’s 
Council on Foods and Nutrition. In an important 
measure bread enrichment is medicine’s baby. 


Honorable 


the American Bakers Assn., had pointed out the 
fallacies in Mr. Pearson’s original article. “Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures show,” he said, “that 
bakery products have increased in price only 
4.5% since 1949, one of the smallest percentage 
increases of all foods, despite continuously rising 
cost of operations and ingredients.” There was 
much more on the right side of the line that 
Mr. Pearson might have passed on to his readers. 

The Gillette committee’s report has not been 
made public. The impression in Washington is 
that if there ever was any intention to put into 
it such statements and charges as those which 
Mr. Pearson passed on to the public the storm of 
protest has given timely warning to the committee 
that revision is called for. Paul Hadlick, counsel 
for the committee, disclaims any responsibility for 
making the contents of the committee’s report 
available to Mr. Pearson and does not confirm 
that the damaging statements passed on by Mr. 
Pearson are in the document. He intimates that 
Mr. Pearson took his information from the pub- 
lic record of the committee’s hearings, and thus 
merely dreamed up the committee report. 

Sen. Gillette sheds no light on the subject. 
Mr. Pearson sticks to the notion that the commit- 
tee shares his guilt. The Senator sees no reason to 
retract what he hasn’t said. As for what’s in the 
report, he prefers to say nothing. 

We seem to have here a happy ending. Yet it 
is not entirely fortuitous. As everyone knows it is 
hard to overtake a lie when it gets a head start 
on the truth. Mr. Pearson’s amendment will never 
overtake the original untruth. Which leads us once 
more to the moral that the baking industry’s 
public relations work, to be most effective, must 
be out in front—not merely chasing lies but head- 
ing them off. 

e@°e @ 


Keep the Record Straight 


AYBE price controls will not be with us 

long. They have made few friends in the 
brief time they have been in effect. The over- 
whelming pressure of labor and consumer groups 
which did so much to get them off to a hasty and 
a very bad start is subsiding as it becomes more 
and more clear that, as they are being set up they 
are not likely to give much satisfaction. At the 
same time the opposition to them, which comes 
from business, farmers and economists, grows 
stronger and more vocal than it was in the days 
preceding the freeze. 

But— 

This is no time to write off price control and 
to proceed on the theory that it is all through. 
Business cannot proceed as usual. It is being 
very properly warned that it must be ready when 
the OPS man comes around.: The law requires 
complete records for processors and dealers, and 
the penalties are severe. Maybe the probable spot 
checks won’t reach as far as your books, but it 
would be an excellent idea, all the same, to have 
them entirely in order—just in case. 





ASBE CONVENTION: Quality of product is the 
most important single ingredient in the success 
and growth of the baking industry, Karl E. Baur, 
president of the American Bakers Assn., said at 
the annual meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers in Chicago. Mr. Baur was in- 
cluded in a long list of speakers who covered 
technical, inspirational and promotional subjects. 
The society was complimented for being in the 
forefront of research and development for quality 
bakery products and for its desire to make baked 
goods constantly better. Details on page 10 


NLRB HEARINGS: Hearings before the National 
Labor Relations Board in the petition of Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers International Union of 
America to establish a nationwide contract with 
the Continental Baking Co. are continuing in 
Chicago. While the immediate issue is the union’s 
request that the sole bargaining agent for all 
Continental Baking Co. plants shall be the union’s 
Continental Baking division, bakers in all markets 
where the company operates realize that their 
own employee relations would be greatly upset 
in such an event. They are therefore acting indi- 
vidually and cooperatively to preserve the tradi- 
tional bargaining method. Deiails on page 12 


FLOUR MARKET: Wheat and flour prices tum- 
bled from the peak reached in mid-February as 
hopes for better East-West relations grew and 
war news turned more favorable. Also, markets 
lost the support of export business as new sales 
were curbed to allow movement of the large 
quantities of grain sold in January, according to 
George L. Gates, market editor of The American 
Baker. Crop news from the Southwest, now some- 
what more favorable, will be a more important 
price factor in March and April. 


Details on Page 14 


TEN YEARS OF ENRICHMENT: A report by the 
committee on cereals, Food and Nutrition Board, 
National Research Council, traces the develop- 
ment of the enrichment program and contains 
valuable references. Much has been accomplished 
in 10 years to secure acceptance of this public 
health measure; yet continued effort is needed 
to extend its benefits to more millions of our 
population, the report points out. 

Details on page 19 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE PROGRAM: In 
telling the baker and miller story to the nation, 
the Wheat Flour Institute uses many channels. 
A report of institute activities during the past 
six months lists widespread editorial, public rela- 
tions and educational work. Many new materials 
are being prepared. Details on page 66 


(Additional Spotlight Comment on Page 58) 
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Product Quality Vital, ASBE Told 





ORGANIZATION HAILED FOR ITS 
RESEARCH, DESIRE TO IMPROVE 





Karl E. Baur, ABA Head, Cites the Reversal of U.S. Bak- 
ing Habits as Opportunity for More Growth— 
Earl B. Cox Elected President 


CHICAGO—The vital role of the 
production man in the future of the 
commercial baking industry was 
stressed by Karl E. Baur, Liberty 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, president of 
the American Bakers Assn., in ad- 
dressing the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers here March 5. 

Mr. Baur, speaking during the first 
session of the ASBE’s 27th annual 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, emphasized that the most impor- 
tant single ingredient in the success 
and growth of the baking industry is 
the quality of its products. 

“All the demand stimulated by the 
Bakers of America Program and oth- 
er public relations and advertising 
efforts on the part of the baking in- 
dustry will be lost unless my plant 
and your plant produce baked foods 
of the highest quality,’ Mr. Baur said. 
“A customer may be convinced to buy 
our products by advertising, but if 
she gets an unsatisfactory product 
at the point of sale she will be lost 
as a customer for a good long time.” 

Research and progress stem from 
dissatisfaction with things as they 
are, the ABA president told the bak- 
ery engineers. 

Finest Quality Ever 

“You production men are produc- 
ing baked foods of the finest quality 
ever,” Mr. Baur said, “but there will 
always be room for improvement.” 
The speaker complimented the ASBE 
for being in the forefront of research 
and development for quality bakery 
products and for its desire to make 
baked goods constantly better. 

The convention of the bakery en- 
gineers was formally opened the 
morning of March 5 with greetings 
to the assembled bakers, production 
experts and allied tradesmen by Har- 
old T. Moody, Ralphs Grocery Co., 
Inglewood, Cal., past president of the 
ASBE and chairman for the morning 
session. 

Following opening remarks by Mr. 
Moody, he introduced Harry D. Gard- 
ner, Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., and Harold G. Mykles, Barbara 
Ann Bakery, Los Angeles, music 
chairmen. Mr. Gardner led the group 
in the singing of the national anthems 
of the U.S. and Canada, as well as 
the group songs that make up the 
customary music periods prefacing 
each session. 

Basil Cimaglio, Central Grocers Co- 
operative, Inc., Chicago, pronounced 
the invocation. 

Terming the baking industry “the 


COVERAGE OF ASBE 
MEETING 


Coverage of the 26th annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers was handled by the 
following staff members of The 
American Baker: Wilfred E. Lingren 
and Frank W. Cooley, Jr., Minne- 
apolis, and Don E. Rogers, Chicago. 








Karl E. Baur 


greatest, most promising, most fas- 
cinating industry in the world,’”’ Don 
F. Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., New- 
ark, president of the ASBE, welcomed 
the membership to the meeting. 


The emergence of the baking in- 
dustry to the multibillion dollar busi- 
ness it is today was aided by those 
who shared their experience, knowl- 
edge and “trade secrets” for the 
benefit of the industry as a whole, 
Mr. Copell said. 

Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago, and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, followed 
Mr. Copell with his report, which 
showed that the present strength of 
the association is 2,451, a gain of 24 
during the past vear. Mr. Marx read 
the names of 24 members who had 
recorded 25 years of attendance at 
ASBE meetings, and concluded by 
listing the 18 members of the society 
who had died during the past year. 
The members observed a moment of 
silence in their memory. 

The meeting program this year re- 
flects the wishes of ASBE members 
as indicated on their response cards, 
J. S. Devanny, International Milling 
Co., Lincoln, Ill., said in outlining 
the program. Mr. Devanny is program 
chairman, with L. P. Kenney, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwau- 
kee, as assistant program chairman. 

More time was allowed this year 
for discussion from the floor on pro- 
gram topics, Mr. Devanny said, and 
the “question box” has been re-insti- 
tuted. 

One of the highlights of the morn- 
ing session was the appearance of 
Mr. Baur with his message from the 
American Bakers Assn. In prefacing 
his address on current promotional 
plans for the benefit of the baking 
industry, Mr. Baur stated that this 
industry is faced with a multitude 





of problems, among them labor rela- 
tions and rising production costs. He 
indicated, however, that the exact 
reverse of baking habits in this na- 
tion has led to a great opportunity 
for the continued growth of the in- 
dustry. 

“At the turn of the century,” Mr. 
Baur said, “95% of the baking was 
done in the home, and only 5% com- 
mercially. In 50 years the exact re- 
verse has come about, with the bak- 
ing industry accounting for 95% of 
bread baking.” 


Industry Package 

The speaker referred to an “indus- 
try package” which is working toward 
a greater baking industry—the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn., the American In- 
stitute of Baking, and the Bakers of 
America Program. He stated that the 
ASBE was at the top of the industry 
groups working toward a greater 
future for baking. 

The ABA president showed the en- 
gineers the two-page advertisement 
on the tenth anniversary of bread en- 
richment which will spearhead the 
celebration this year of the develop- 
ment of enriched bread. The ad will 
appear in the March 31 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post, as well as 
other consumer publications. 

In conclusion, Mr. Baur told of the 
efforts of baking industry represen- 
tatives to assure an adequate supply 
of cellophane for the baking indus- 
try. He urged care and vigilance in 
guarding the industry’s profit margins 
and in preventing waste. 

“Quality and efficiency must be 
carefully guarded for the good of our 
industry,” the speaker concluded. 

The inspirational address, a feature 
of the first session at ASBE meet- 
ings, was delivered this year by Arch 
N. Booth, Washington, executive vice 
president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

National and international devel- 
opments today are taking a grim but 
intimate and personal place in our 
lives, Mr. Booth emphasized. 


Live with Emergency 


“They reach into our jobs, our bank 
accounts, our homes, families, schools 
and life itself,” he said, warning the 
engineers that the U.S. citizen “will 
have to live with an emergency for 
years to come.” 

We must learn how to live in an 
unusual time and still preserve our 
traditional way of life, the speaker 
said as he outlined methods by which 
the average man may assist in this 
task. 

The business man and the average 
man can’ become more useful as a 
citizen today by keeping on growing 
in character ability and in leader- 
ship, Mr. Booth said. “The future 
belongs to those who can grow,” he 
emphasized, “to those who can ad- 
vance themselves constructively in 
the public interest. 

“Government is renewed from the 
bottom, not the top. A nation is as 
great as its rank and file. If the 
individual ceases to grow, so does the 
nation.” 

Saying that there was “dearth of 
obstacles to overcome,” Mr. Booth 
pointed out that an essential part 
of human growth is the struggle 
against opposition. 

Condemning the welfare state as 
“charity through coercion,” Mr. 
Booth pointed out that the USS., 
through its participation in two 








EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing report of the 27th annual meeting 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago March 5-8, 
covers the first two days of the ses- 
sions. A report of the remaining ses- 
sions, together with complete photo- 
graphic coverage of the meeting, will 
be a feature of the April issue of The 
American Baker. 


world wars and its leadership in the 
present police action in Korea, has 
taken world leadership. “We must 
take this leadership to build a peace- 
ful world and to protect ourselves 
against being overrun by a mon- 
strous tyranny. The wrong answers 
will bring slavery to the world.” 

In concluding his address, Mr. 
Booth emphasized to the engineers 
that the world is a_ battleground, 
and that this nation is approaching 
its “hour of destiny.” 


Dough Development, 
Handling Discussed 


The first business session the after- 
noon of March 5, under the chair- 
manship of M. J. Swortfiguer, the 
Kroger Co., St. Louis, was described 
as a program designed by produc- 
tion men for production men. Keen 
interest was displayed by the hun- 
dreds of operators who crowded the 
meeting room to overflowing, and the 
papers presented by each specialist 
were followed by numerous questions 
over mobile microphones provided by 
the Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago 
ushers. The result was a thorough 
discussion of each subject. 

Speaking on the subject “White 
Dough Development,” Sigurd T. Vir- 
en, J. R. Short Milling Co., Belmont, 
Mass., pointed out that this year’s 
crops of Northwestern spring wheat 
flour and the current crop of South- 
western hard winter wheat requires 
about the same mixing time. Usually, 
he said, the spring wheat flour re- 
quires more mixing time than the 
hard winter flour, but for some rea- 
son the mixing time of the 1950 
spring wheat flour is a little less than 
usual, while the hard winter flour 
requires a little more than usual. 

Mr. Viren stated that proper mix- 
ing of doughs cannot be obtained 
if sponges are too young or too old. 
He emphasized that sponge maturity 
should be watched closely. Every 
phase of successful bread produc- 
tion depends upon the proper produc- 
tion of gas and the ability of the 
dough to retain the gas, he said. 
Proper fermentation is not always 
easy to obiain, but it can be done 
through proper mixing. 


Gluten Quality 


Mr. Viren dwelt at length on the 
importance of proper quality of glu- 
ten and the proper maturity of this 
important factor. Freshly milled or 
“green” flour is not conducive to prop- 
er dough fermentation, he said. 

Mixing equipment in some plants 
often is inadequate for proper mix- 
ing and dough development, Mr. Viren 
pointed out. He cited the importance 
of having all ingredients, such as 
flour, water and yeast, in proper 
balance. He used slides to illustrate 
the effect of various sponge percent- 
ages on dough development and the 
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NEW ASBE OFFICERS—Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, was 
elected president of the American Society of Bakery Engineers at the organ- 
ization’s annual convention in Chicago March 5-8. Mr. Cox, who was first 
vice president, succeeds Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, as 
head of the organization. Also elected were Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, first vice president; J. S. Devanny, International Milling 
Co., Lincoln, Ill, second vice president; M. J. Swortfiguer, Kroger Co., St. 


effect of high speed and low speed 
mixing on white bread doughs. 

The effect floor time has on opti- 
mum developed and hydrated doughs 
was discussed by Walter T. Gase, 
Gase Baking Co., Saginaw, Mich., who 
illustrated his remarks with film 
slides. Many questions from the floor 
emphasized Mr. Gase’s comments 
that too much cannot be said on the 
importance of proper floor time in 
the proper mixing of doughs. 

Elmer Trautman, Hathaway Bak- 
ing Co., Watertown, Mass., speaking 
on dough development and its rela- 
tion to the divider, rounder and in- 
termediate proofing, discussed vari- 
ous faults of doughs, such as heavy 
cell structure, streaks, discolorations 
and cores and their causes. 

Wet and sticky doughs require ex- 
cessive dusting flour, Mr. Trautman 
explained, with this leading to streaks 
in the core of the finished loaf, holes 
and other defects which will affect 
the salability of the bread. 

When figuring floor time of a 
dough, it is advisable to take into 
account the time the dough spends 
in the hopper of the divider, Mr. 
Trautman said. Close observation of 
the condition of the dough at the 
divider will tell if the processes lead- 
ing up to dividing, mixing, hydration 
and floor time were handled correct- 
ly. For instance, the speaker point- 
ed out, a bucky, gassy dough will in- 
dicate that the dough has received 
excessive floor time. 

The speaker pointed out that the 
chute of the divider must have the 
proper pitch and the plunger the 
proper pressure for best results. If 
the dough is sent to the divider sticky 
it will cause considerable trouble 
leading to defective dough pieces and 
unsalable products. 

Abrasion or tearing in the rounder, 
unclean cores and spirals will re- 
sult in streaks and dead spots in 
the finished loaf, the speaker said. 


Intermediate Proofer Neglected 


“The intermediate proofer is the 
most neglected piece of equipment 
in some plants,” Mr. Trautman stat- 
ed. Steam lines are found close to 
the proofer, windows or doors are 
left open or broken; all these over- 


sights will lead to nonuniform results 
despite extreme care in previous proc- 
esses, he pointed out. 


Mr. Trautman’s talk was followed 
by floor discussion. In answer to a 
question on the use of starch as a 
dust, he said that it seems to cur- 
tail the danger of infestation, al- 
though its use is still in the experi- 
mental stage. He suggested the elimi- 
nation of dusting flour if possible in 
the rounder wax coated spiral. 


Orvel W. Pettit, C. J. Paterson 
Co., Kansas City, discussed reverse 
sheeting and cross grain moulding as 
a part of his paper on bread mould- 
ing and panning, with emphasis on 
the types of moulders and their ef- 
fect on the finished product. No 
moulder will produce good bread un- 
less proper procedure has been fol- 
lowed in preceding stages, Mr. Pettit 
stated. 

The speaker divided the methods of 
cross grain moulding into two types 
for discussion—turn over transfer 
and slide transfer. He suggested that 
the moulder be equipped with a brush 
to remove excess dusting flour which 
otherwise would make a core in the 
finished loaf. 

Reverse sheeting is a “step in the 
right direction,” Mr. Pettit said, with 
the proper distribution of moisture. 
It is common: to pan a dough piece 
approximately 1% in. shorter than 
the pan length, and it might be nec- 
essary to experiment with the roll 
width. The speaker warned that pres- 
sure boards could cause considerable 
trouble, and mentioned that plastic 
head rolls might save some on dust- 
ing flour, but their use was said to 
be a matter of opinion. 


Small Points Pay Off 


A continuation of the discussion of 
moulding and panning was undertak- 
en by Wallace K. Swanson, Columbia 
Baking Co., Atlanta, who indicated 
that the placing of the dough piece 
in the pan is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in high quality products. 
Such “small points” as placing the 
seam at the bottom of the pan will 
pay dividends in the appearance of 
the finished loaf. 

The grain will be more open on 
drum type .moulders, Mr. Swanson 
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Victor E. Marx 


Louis, third vice president; Victor E. Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago, secretary-treasurer; L. P. Kenney, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, program chairman. In addition to Mr. Copell and Mr. Cox, 1950-51 
officers included Charles E. Riley, Broiite Co., Chicago, second vice president; 
Mr. Marx, who was reelected; Mr. Devanny, program chairman, and Mr. 
Kenney, assistant program chairman, A change in the by-laws at this year’s 
convention created the office of third vice president. 


said. The ends of the dough piece 
should not be sealed, it was pointed 
out, but should be straight and show 
the curl. The curl should start slow- 
ly, but should be completed before 
entering the pressure plate, to make 
a loose curl. 


Production of 
Variety Breads 


The morning session March 6 was 
under the chairmanship of Martin 
Eisenstaedt, American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia. Following singing under 
the direction of Walter N. Clissold, 
Bakers Helper, Washington, Mr. 
Moody called the session to order. 

S. J. Meyer, Bowman Dairy Co., 
Chicago, was the first speaker, deliv- 
ering a paper on the production of 
pan rye breads. He discussed at length 
the various types of rye flours and 
their use in various percentages in 
the production of rye breads. 

Taste and aroma are largely re- 
sponsible for sales of rye breads, Mr. 
Meyer said, pointing out that the 
primary purpose of the rye breads 
and other specialty loaves is to pro- 
vide a variety in the diet, and to re- 
new the appetite for white bread 
through that variety. 

Speaking on some of the problems 
of rye bread production, Mr. Meyer 
said that rye doughs made by the 
sponge dough method are usually 
easier to handle in makeup and more 
flexible in use. Touching on the vari- 
ous ways of producing rye doughs and 
rye sours, the speaker pointed out 
that the soaker dough is not used 
much at present, but that at times 
it is a useful variation of the sour 
dough methods. 

Rye breads should be baked more 
slowly and thoroughly than white 
breads, Mr. Meyer concluded, and 
should be cooled more slowly. 

Jones E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., New York, was next on the 
program with a discussion of the pro- 
duction of hearth breads and hard 
rolls. Prefacing his remarks with a 
statement on the relative acceptance 
of hard rolls in restaurants and in 
the home, Mr. Mapes stated that if 
the proper attention was paid to the 
production of hard rolls and their 


proper packaging to get them to the 
consumer speedily and in good con- 
dition, they would be readily accept- 
ed because the housewife cannot du- 
plicate them. 

The production of hard rolls is no 
longer a hand operation exclusively, 
Mr. Mapes said, a condition which in 
his opinion had kept many bakers 
from attempting this type of produc- 
tion. Machinery is available or can 
be manufactured to produce a tasty 
and uniform product which will ap- 
peal to the consuming public. Changes 
in specific pieces of machinery were 
outlined which could aid the produc- 
tion of hard rolls. 

Spending considerable time on 
shop hints and advice on the efficient 
production of quality hard rolls, Mr. 
Mapes pointed out that proper cool- 
ing is one of the most vital factors in 
developing a quality product. As a 
part of his slide presentation show- 
ing pieces of machinery and modifica- 
tions useful in hard roll production, 
the speaker showed a large mesh bin 
that would hold two or three dozen 
rolls, giving them a chance to cool 
rapidly. 

A photoelectric device for count- 
ing rolls was also illustrated. Made 


(Continued on page 67) 





CHANGES IN BY-LAWS 
ADD NEW OFFICER 


CHICAGO—Changes in the by-laws 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, to create a new oflice of 
third vice president and extend the 
term of the secretary-treasurer to 
five years, were made at the organ- 
ization’s annual convention here. The 
new by-law provides that the presi- 
dent, first vice president and third 
vice president shall be members who 
are responsible for or engaged in 
bakery production and that the sec- 
ond vice president shall be a member 
engaged in an occupation allied to 
baking. The change also enlarges 
the executive committee by increas- 
ing the baker members from two to 
three and the allied members from 
two to three, all serving for three- 
year terms. 
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NLRB Hearings on Single Contract 
Controversy Continue in Chicago 


NEW YORK—Hearings before the 
National Labor Relations Board in 
the petition of the Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers International 
Union of America to establish a na- 
tionwide contract with the Conti- 
nental Baking Co. were moved to 
Chicago March 5. 

This move is for the convenience 
of the 24 employer-baker associa- 
tions of which Continental is a mem- 
ber, located in cities all over the 
country, who have filed petitions 
with the NLRB opposing the exclu- 
sion of Continental from local nego- 
tiations. 

Hearings will later be held on the 
Pacific Coast to take testimony from 
groups in the Far West. These as- 
sociations represent both small and 
large operators, and many of them 
are submitting additional direct evi- 
ence through their own attorneys. 

Although the union has not com- 
pleted its presentation and there is 
no estimate as to when it will, testi- 
mony has already been given by sev- 
eral representatives of out-of-town 
employer - baker associations, since 


the board feels that the convenience 
of the litigants should be consid- 
ered. 

While the immediate issue is the 
union’s request that the sole bargain- 
ing agent for all Continental Baking 
Co. plants shall be the union’s Conti- 
nental Baking division, bakers in all 
markets where the company oper- 
ates realize that their own employee 
relations would be greatly upset in 
such an event. 

They are therefore acting individu- 
ally and cooperatively to preserve 
the traditional bargaining method on 
the basis that it has in the past 
been generally satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

The union has set up similar na- 
tional divisions for General Bak- 
ing Co., Purity Bakeries Corp., Ward 
Baking Co. and Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc. 

The hearings in New York, Chi- 
cago and other cities will constitute 
a record that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board can act upon. It is 
pointed out that Continental is a 
member of various employer-labor 


bargaining groups throughout the 
country, set up to bargain with local 
bakery unions. 

The Continental company is a 
member of these local groups wher- 
ever the company has a plant. Sev- 
eral proceedings are involved in the 
case before the NLRB at present— 
one by the Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers International Union of 
America and 24 proceedings by 24 
worker-employers associations. 

Chicago was chosen for a continua- 
tion of the hearings with the plan 
that several associations may come 
to that city to present their cases. 
It is anticipated that later hearings 
on the Pacific Coast will give groups 
in that area a chance to appear. 

The bakery workers’ union is ask- 
ing for the right to bargain on a 
single nationwide basis with each 
baking company for which it has 
formed a division. The employers 
have filed petitions asking the NLRB 
to declare that the proper group 
for bargaining shall be the local bar- 
gaining group or association, or the 
individual company plant. 





Wheat at Ceiling 
Can Pose Problems 
for Baking Industry 


WASHINGTON—Baking industry 
here are conferring 
with government officials to effect 
some adjustment of fractional cent 
problems on bakery goods prices. The 
problem is emphasized by the fact 
that the production cost of bread per 
pound will be forced upward about 
4/10¢ if wheat moves to its ceiling. 

Bakers may revise the ceiling price 
of a particular product after notify- 
ing the Office of Price Stabilization, 
listing the existing ceiling price and 
factors involved in the advance. 

The new ceiling price may then be 
charged without waiting for approval 
from OPS, an American Bakers Assn. 
bulletin pointed out recently, if it 
meets this test: If the resulting in- 
crease in the cost to the baker is 
a fraction of a cent, the ceiling price 
may be increased a full cent if the 
cost increase is %¢ or more; if less 
than 14¢, the baker must absorb the 
cost. 

The above procedure has not been 
approved by the Director of Price 
Stabilization, but the method was 
used under OPA regulations and it is 
expected that the OPS will follow 
the same plan. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GIRL SCOUTS VISIT 
NEW AIB BUILDING 


CHICAGO—As part of the over-all 
plan of the American Institute of 
Baking to encourage bakers to invite 
schools, clubs and other groups to 
tour its plants, 21 Girl Scouts of 
Wilmette, Ill., their leader, Mrs. C. 
William Reiley, and three sponsors, 
were guests of AIB recently in a 
visit to the new million dollar build- 
ing. 

To present a comprehensive ex- 
planation of the production of bak- 
ery foods, the girls were shown 
through the school bake shops. As a 


representatives 








guide to production processes and 
equipment uses, the institute’s book- 
let “A Visit to a Modern Bakery” 
was distributed. This booklet is avail- 
able in quantity to bakers for distri- 
bution in their own communities in 
connection with planned tours and 
has been used for this purpose by 
a number of bakeries throughout the 
country. 

Social studies in grade and high 
schools cover community business 
and industry and their relationship 
to the lives of the residents. Bread 
and the bakery, representing one of 
the most important segments of the 
community, should be given their 


rightful place in the studies, accord- 
ing to the institute. By cooperating 
with the schools, bakers are giving 
students the opportunity to learn 
about the baking industry and the 
value of bakery foods in the daily 
diet. Such cooperation creates good 
will for the baking industry and bak- 
ery foods in the minds of the stu- 
dents visiting the plant, their parents, 
and educators. 

All departments of the institute 
were visited by the Wilmette Girl 
Scouts, and the film “Our Daily 
Bread,” depicting the history and 
production of bread and its nutritive 
qualities, was shown to the group. 





Don E. Rogers Becomes Manager 


of Consolidated Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS—Don E. Rogers 
has been named manager of the 
Miller Publishing Co.’s branch office 
in Chicago, now consolidated with 
the Central States office of which he 
assumed charge in 1949. He succeeds 
the late Sigurd O. Werner in charge 
of advertising sales and service in 
the Chicago area. Mr. Werner, who 
died Feb. 5, had been in the empioy 
of the company for more than 44 
years, during the last 23 of which he 
was Chicago manager. 

Mr. Rogers was elected a director 
of the Miller Publishing Co. at its 
77th annual meeting Feb. 8, succeed- 
ing Mr. Werner in that position. H. J. 
Pattridge, Carroll K. Michener, 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., Harvey E. 
Yantis, Milton B. Kihlstrum and Mar- 
tin E. Newell were reelected to the 
board of directors, which has named 
Mr. Pattridge to succeed himself as 
president, Mr. Michener and Mr. Mar- 
tin to succeed themselves as vice 
presidents and Mr. Yantis to continue 
as secretary. 

Before joining the staff of the 
Miller Publishing Co. in 1944 Mr. 
Rogers acquired an extensive news- 
paper background and spent 14 years 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, during part of which time 
he was chief of the War Food Admin- 


istration’s Marketing Reports Divi- 
sion at Chicago. His newspaper ex- 
perience included eight years in con- 
ducting the market pages of the 
Kansas City Journal-Post and the 
Kansas City Drovers Daily Telegram. 

As manager of the consolidated of- 
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fice at 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Mr. Rogers will have charge of adver- 
tising sales and business contacts for 
The American Baker, The North- 
western Miller, Feedstuffs and Milling 
Production in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana and Ohio west of 
Cleveland. He will also continue his 
editorial relationships with the gen- 
eral staff. 

Among those who attended the an- 
nual meeting and staff conference of 
the Miller Publishing Co. in Minne- 
apolis, Feb. 6-9, was Alfred H. Bailey, 
who for 44 years was manager of the 
company’s branch office in Canada. 
His successor, George E. Swarbreck, 
also came from Toronto to attend 
the meeting. Mr. Swarbreck was for- 
merly manager of the company’s 
branch office in London, which on 
Feb. 1 was consolidated with the Ca- 
nadian office. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Delaney Committee 
Given Go-Ahead 
on Investigation 


WASHINGTON—tThe Delaney com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives investigating the use of chemi- 
cals in foods has been given the go- 
ahead by the 82nd Congress. 

The group, headed by Rep. James 
J. Delaney (D., N.Y.), was started in 
the last Congress to study possible 
amendment of the federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act regarding the addi- 
tion of chemicals to foods. 

Funds to continue the investiga- 
tion during the term of the present 
Congress are expected to be forth- 
coming. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ SANITATION GROUP 
HOLDS CHICAGO MEETING 


CHICAGO—About 50 persons at- 
tended a meeting of the Baking Indus- 
try Sanitation Standards Committee 
here March 2-3. They discussed pro- 
posed standards on bakery equipment, 
including proofers, ingredient con- 
tainers, dough troughs, pan washing 
equipment, horizontal mixers and di- 
viders. 

The full committee meeting was 
called by Allan T. Prosser, Ward Bak- 
ing Co., New York, committee chair- 
man. 

The central governing committee, 
consisting of three representatives 
each from the following organiza- 
tions: American Bakers Assn., Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. and 
the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
Assn., will hold an executive session, 
but most of the time during these 
two days will be devoted to meetings 
of all the members, consultants and 
chairmen and members of task com- 
mittees who are developing standards 
for various types of bakery equip- 
ment. 

Several task groups will be able to 
present completed proposed standards 
for final discussion by the committee 
and then submission to the member 
agencies. 

Proposed standards for flour han- 
dling equipment have already been 
completed by the subcommittee and 
will soon be released to the member 
groups for review and suggestions. 

Over 100 members of the baking 
industry are now actively at work 
on the various subcommittees. 
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Howard B. Cunningham 


NAMED BY ABA—Howard B. Cun- 
ningham, vice president of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York, has 
been appointed vice chairman of the 
national affairs committee of the 
American Bakers Assn., according to 
an announcement by Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, chair- 
man of the committee. Mr. Cunning- 
ham succeeds E. E. Kelley, Jr., But- 
ter Krust Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, 
Fla., who resigned the vice chairman- 
ship following his appointment as 
city manager of Lakeland. Mr. Kelley 
will retain his membership on the 
committee. 


Intensified ABA 
Program Attracts 15 
Members in Month 


CHICAGO—Fifteen bakeries, from 
13 states and Hawaii, joined the 
American Bakers Assn. during Jan- 
uary, 1951. 

“The intensified programs of the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Bak- 
ers of America Program are attract- 
ing the attention of members of the 
baking industry throughout the na- 
tion,’ Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, president of the as- 
sociation, declared. 

The new member from Hawaii is 
the Crown Bakery, Honolulu. Two 
of the new members are from In- 
diana—Real Pie, Inc., Indianapolis, 
and the O. K. Bakery, Evansville. 

The others are the Jessee Baking 
Co., Grand Island, Neb.; North 
Branch Bakery, North Branch, Minn.; 
Sorensen’s Danish Pastry Shop, Port- 
land, Maine; Krispy Kreme Corp., 
Winston-Salem, N.C.; Munzenmaier 
Baking Co., Inc., East Elmhurst, 
N.Y.; Woodward’s Bakery, Dayton, 
Ohio; Crockett’s Bakery, Pawhuska, 
Okla.; Home Dairy Co., Williams- 
port, Pa.; Row’s Bakery, Larned, 
Kansas; Hearn Bros. Super Market, 
Inc., Wilmington, Del.; Cole Bakeries, 
Inc., Muskegon, Mich., and Mrs. Pai- 
son’s Bakery, Denver. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARBA NAMES FOUR AS 
ADVISORY DIRECTORS 


CHICAGO—Four allied men have 
been appointed by the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America to serve as 
directors of the association in an ad- 
visory capacity, according to an an- 
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Sugar Exempt from GCPR Price 
Control; Specific Ceilings Seen 


nouncement by Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s 
South Hills Premier Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh, president of the ARBA. 


The appointees are: Harvey J. Pat- 
terson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Albert Pleus, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York; Paul H. Cadwell, J. 
W. Allen & Co., Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the National Bakery Suppliers 
Assn., and Carl Steinhauer, Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 
president of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. 


These allied directors will replace 
the former allied advisory committee, 
of which Mr. Patterson was chairman 
and Mr. Pleus co-chairman. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIQUID, FROZEN, DRIED 
EGG OUTPUT TAKES DROP 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
liquid egg during December was rela- 
tively small, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports. Production 
totaled 2,393,000 lb. compared with 
39,934,000 lb. during December, 1949, 
and the 1944-49 average of 8,178,000 
Ib. With smaller egg production and 
relative high prices for eggs, both egg 
drying and freezing operations were 
on a much smaller scale than a year 
earlier. 


Dried egg production during De- 
cember totaled 549,000 lb. compared 
with 8,737,000 lb. in December, 1949. 
Production consisted of 409,000 Ib. 
dried whole egg and 140,000 Ib. dried 
albumen. Total production of dried 
egg for the year 1950 was estimated 
at 91,482,000 Ib. compared with 75,- 
962,000 Ib. in 1949. 

The quantity of frozen egg pro- 
duced during December totaled 1,- 
406,000 Ib., 85% less than the previous 
year’s record high production for the 
month of 9,308,000 lb. Frozen egg 
stocks decreased 27 million pounds 
during December, compared with a 
decrease of 17 million pounds in De- 
cember a year earlier and the average 
December decrease of 27 million 
pounds. 

Production of frozen eggs during 
1950 was estimated at 354,148,000 Ib. 
compared with 318,227,000 Ib. in 1949. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DR. KARNS GILBERT NAMED 
TO HEAD VERMONT BAKERS 


RUTLAND, VT.—At the annual 
meeting of the Vermont Bakers Assn. 
Dr. Karns Gilbert, Claremont, N.H., 
was elected president; Gabriel Tra- 
han, Swanton, Vt., general vice presi- 
dent; Alcide Cole, Springfield, Vt., 
retail vice president; J. P. Goddard, 
Claremont, representative to the New 
England Bakers Assn.; Jack Hart- 
man, Burlington, secretary, and John 
Sheldon, Woodsville, treasurer. 


Plans were made for handling and 
bringing in vital foodstuffs to the 
state in case of national emergency. 
James Mackey, assistant secretary 
of the New England Bakers Assn., 
outlined the functioning of the bakers 

















ENRICHMENT BILL KILLED 
IN MINNESOTA 


ST. PAUL — The proposed bill 
which would have required the en- 
richment of flour and bread in Minne- 
sota has been killed in the Health 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives. Active in support of the meas- 
ure were nutrition groups and rep- 
resentatives of the milling and bak- 
ing industries. Opposition to the 
measure was led by representatives 
of the dairy industry. 





NEW YORK—Sugar now is exempt 
from control under the General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation, and apparently 
the Office of Price Stabilization be- 
lieves that there is reasonable control 
over sugar prices within the Defense 
Production Act requirements, via the 
Sugar Act of 1948, a release from 
B. W. Dyer-& Co., New York, sugar 
economists and brokers, points out. 

The Sugar Act controls sugar 
prices indirectly to a considerable ex- 
tent by adjusting import and market- 
ing quotas. 

Exemption from ceiling price regu- 
lation under GCPR appears to ex- 
tend to the primary distributors such 
as cane refiners, beet processors and 
importers, and to secondary sugar 
distributors, such as_ wholesalers, 
chains and retailers. 

A section of Amendment 1 to 
GCPR states that the regulation does 
not apply to sugar cane and sugar 
and liquid sugar as defined in the 
Sugar Act of 1948. 

Despite this exemption, Dyer & Co. 
continues, industrial sugar users and 
distributors of products containing 
substantial quantities of sugar still 
seem to have their prices and mar- 
gins froze. 


Margin Calculation 


If and when an industrial sugar 
user pays more for sugar than the 
highest price he paid during the base 
period, he presumably may increase 
his ceiling price by the difference per 
unit between the highest sugar price 
during the base period and his most 
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recent sugar purchases, according to 
a section of GCPR. 

Similarly, distributors of such prod- 
ucts may increase their ceiling prices, 
thereby preventing margin larger 
than that specified from the base pe- 
riod. 

However, no margin price calcula- 
tion is effective if purchases are 
made below the highest price paid 
during the base period, the Dyer & 
Co. release states. 

Both industrial sugar users and 
distributors of products containing 
sugar who increase their selling 
prices above their base period ceiling 
must report the increases to Wash- 
ington. 


Specific Ceiling Expected 

Parity for sugar beet growers gives 
an equivalent cane refined sugar 
price of about $9 f.o.b. refining point, 
and under the Defense Production 
Act no ceiling can be placed lower 
than parity. A specific sugar price 
regulation is expected by B. W. Dyer 
& Co. when and if prices approach 
the parity-equivalent level. 

“A specific sugar ceiling price reg- 
ulation is not yet established be- 
cause of the time required and the 
complexity of working out such an 
industry-wide regulation; the market 
price being under the minimum le- 
gal ceiling price; and the magnetic 
effect of publicly announcing a ceil- 
ing price, which often quickly be- 
comes a floor price,” the release 
states. 





of Vermont in the civil defense or- 
ganization. 

Sanitation problems of _ bakeries 
were discussed, with possible solu- 
tions, by Percy Davidson and Ed- 
ward L. Tracy, both from the State 
Department of Health. The organiza- 
tion voted that only two meetings a 
year will be held in the future—the 
annual meeting in April and a sec- 
ond meeting in October. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERS HEAR OPS OFFICIAL 
CINCINNATI—Current price reg- 

ulations as they affect the baking in- 

dustry were discussed by a local 

Office of Price Stabilization official at 








the monthly meeting of the Cincin- 
nati Master Bakers Assn. March 3. 
The program included a panel dis- 
cussion of cookie baking, with Ival 
Perkins of Suburban Silverton, Ohio, 
presiding and several other members 
participating. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—~-~— 
WISCONSIN BAKERY EXPANDS 


MANITOWOC, WIS. — The Dick 
Brothers Bakery here is remodeling 
an adjoining building for use as an 
oftice and garage area. Being in- 
stalled is a new heating system which 
will serve the entire bakery. Cost of 
this is $15,000. 








HEAD OHIO PRODUCTION CLUB—New officers and directors of the 
Bakery Production Men’s Club of Northern Ohio are shown in the illustration 
above. In the rear, left to right, are Mel Burns, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., second vice president; Don Webb, Jr., Pratt-Webb Pie Co., Frank 
Frischauf, Rosen-Kaase Bakeries, and Ray Adams, Central Bakery, directors, 


‘and Firm Diebel, General Ingredients, Inc., secretary. Front row: Arthur 


Ralls, Swift & Co., treasurer; Otto Pregenzer, Chapman & Smith Co.; Al 
Rigot, Hough Home Bakeries, Inc., first vice president; Elmer Spang, J. Spang 
Baking Co., president; Bob Hoyt, Hoyt & Gaffney Co., and Ed Ratzel, Laub 
Baking Co., directors. 
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Wheat, Flour Values Take Easier Turn 





GRAIN EXPORT BAN, PEACE 
HOPES INFLUENCE MARKETS 





More Attention Focused on Winter Wheat Crop Develop- 
ments; Threat of Ceilings Less Pressing; Parity 


Advances Only Ic Bu. 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Market Editor, The American Baker 


Wheat and flour prices made a 
sudden reversal in mid-February and 
continued to show an easier tendency 
early in March. 
Better news from 
the Korean War 
front and hopes 
that East-West 
relations may be 
improved by the 
four - power con- 
ference in Paris 
took some of the 
war-inspired bull- 
ishness out of 
the market. At 
the same _ time, 
curtailment of 
further export sales of wheat until 
the present heavy commitments can 
be handled and an improved outlook 
for the 1951 winter wheat crop 
helped to turn wheat values down- 
ward. For the time being at least, 
the prospect of reaching ceiling lev- 
els did not appear imminent, and a 
calmer appraisal of fundamental mar- 
ket factors seemed to rule. Crop news 
from the Southwest, for example, may 
be expected to play an important 
role in determining price action in 
March and April. Of course, any 
worsening of international relations 
could quickly start another price 
bulge. 

By early March, wheat prices had 
fallen about 18¢ bu. from the two- 
year peak reached in February and 
were about 10¢ bu. below the early 
February level. In the same period, 
flour quotations declined 15@25¢ 
sack. 


SOUTHWESTERN CROP 
OUTLOOK EXAMINED 


There are still many doubts about 
the probable outcome of the 1951 
winter wheat crop, although to many 
observers prospects were a little more 
hopeful in March than they had been 
earlier. Some scattered moisture was 
received from time-to-time during 
the preceding month, and there are 
enough favorable reports from both 
Kansas and Oklahoma to indicate at 
least a fair crop under normal con- 
ditions from now on. In Nebraska the 
outlook was good, but in some west- 
ern sections severe drouth conditions 
still existed. Wheat in many areas 
is infested with greenbugs, and some 
observers believe the insects are more 
of a menace than the drouth. Also, 
there is the possibility of widespread 
wind damages because of loose, dry 
topsoil and lack of sufficient top 
growth to tie it down. Developments 
from now on to harvest time will 
get careful scrutiny. 


CARRYOVER SUPPLIES 
CONSIDERED AMPLE 
Even if the new crop should not 


produce the amount of grain harvest- 
ed in the past several years, it ap- 





George Gates 


pears that the U.S. will have a suffi- 
cient carryover of wheat to combine 
with a possible short crop and pro- 
vide for all usual requirements. How- 
ever, it is impossible to predict what 
unusual demands may arise in the 
coming crop year, with developments 
depending as they do on international 
relations and availability of supplies 
elsewhere. 


NEW EXPORT SALES 
HALTED TEMPORARILY 


There is now big export demand 
for U.S. wheat in Europe and the 
Far East, but because of the tremen- 
dous amounts of all grain booked for 
shipment through March additional 
sales were halted temporarily. Thus 
markets for the time being do not 
have the support that export business 
normally supplies. A permit system 
has been estaklished by the govern- 
ment to assure that countries most 
urgently needing U.S. grain get prior- 
ity. These include Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Austria and India. 


JAM FOLLOWS LATE 
START IN BUYING 


The export jam is the result of the 
late start made in buying this crop 
year as compared with previous years. 
Through January this year 141,314,- 
000 bu. of wheat and flour had been 
exported, compared with 190,204,000 
bu. in the same seven months of the 
preceding crop year. A decided gain 
in movement was made in January 
to the largest monthly total since 
September, 1949, and while no offi- 
cial figures were as yet available, 
February clearances probably were 
larger. Only 37.5 million bushels re- 
mains to be sold of the 248 million 
bushel U.S. quota under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, and it is 
certain the entire amount will be 





bought. It is also probable that some 
buying without benefit of the IWA 
subsidy will take place. However, 
this will be subject to the limitations 
of port and transportation facilities. 
According to one survey, about 80% 
of port capacity is booked through 
the crop year. Even by using these 
facilities to the maximum it is likely 
that this year’s export total cannot 
greatly exceed last year’s total. Flour 
exports, on which there are no gov- 
ernment restrictions, may provide an 
additional outlet, although demand is 
not potentially as great as for wheat. 


PARITY GAINS ONLY 
Ic IN FEBRUARY 


Parity for wheat, the potential 
minimum ceiling price, gained only 1¢ 
in February, contrasted with the 4¢ 
jump the previous month. Parity now 
is $2.36 bu. on a national average 
farm price basis. The average prices 
received by farmers in mid-February 
were $2.21, and thus on the farm 
price basis, at least, wheat was still 
15¢ below the potential ceiling. How- 
ever, this relationship changed with 
the falling market, and the threat of 
price controls was not as pressing as 
previously. The government has not 
indicated what relationship terminal 
market ceilings will have to the aver- 
age farm price figures, but a fair 
guess would be about $2.68 bu. at 
Chicago, $2.65 at Minneapolis and 
$2.63 at Kansas City, based on cur- 
rent parity. 


BAKERS EYE WINTER 
CROP DEVELOPMENTS 


Flour buying moved at a slower 
pace in February as bakers generally 
bought only fill-in quantities. Many 
booked heavily in January, in some 
instances through the crop year. 
However, the amounts still outstand- 
ing on contracts have been whittled 
away recently and larger over-all 
purchases are expected. However, in 
early March many bakers apparent- 
ly were waiting for a clearer pic- 
ture of new crop developments as a 
clue to future price trends before 
placing big orders. 


LOAN PARTICIPATION 
WELL BELOW 1950 


Further evidence of the lack of im- 
pact of the price support program this 
year may be seen in the final figures on 
loan participation. At the end of Jan- 








Summary of Flour Quotations 


March 3 flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 


prompt delivery: 


Chicago 
Spring top patent ........+...-.-+-. 5.90 @6.37 
Spring high gluten ............. — ee 
BCT GROTE occ ccc cccccccseveses — er 
Gortms standard . ..ccccccvcccccee 5.80@6.27 
Sprime first ClOGP ..cccccsscccces 5.70@6.27 
Hard winter shert ..cccccccccce 5.70 @5.99 
Hard winter standard ........... oxe.sas 
Hard winter first clear ........ -+-@5.67 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.30@7.22 
Soft winter standard .......... 5.85@6.97 
Soft winter straight ............- rr Ore 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.92 @6.30 
See - Be, SED kc wecersesncocsss 5.55@5.68 
Rye flour, dark ........+.+s00- 4.68@4.88 

New York 
Spring high gluten ...........-.. 7.00@7.10 
Gprimg GROrt .cvccccccccccecvcces rT. 
Goring stamGard ..csccccsccccccce 6.50@6.60 
Spring first cle@r ....csccccscccee 6.45 @6.65 
Hard winter short .........++++- voc cee 
Hard winter standard ........... eT. yee 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.35@6." 
Soft winter straight ..........0. 5.95 @6.0, 
Soft winter standard ........... 6.15 @6.30 
Bye BOUP, WRGS cocccccccscccccs 5.95 @6.05 
Rye MeGr, GRE occ Meccccccecces — oer 





All quotations on basis of carload lots. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
rn tes war ane Tr Ae 
6.40@6.75 ee ee -@... 7.00@7.10 
6.10 @6.35 — ° ...@6.30 6.60@6.70 
6.00 @6.25 7S; Pre ...@6.20 6.50@6.60 
5.865@6.50 ...@... ..@6.10 6.50@6.55 
---@... 5.75@5.85 -@5.95 a ee 
---@... 5.65@5.70 @5.80 6.35@6.40 

.-@... 5.05@5.20 @5.60 6.00@6.10 
---@... 17.10@7.35 @6.70 6.35@6.40 
— ae Pe --@. 

--@... 5.75@5.85 @5.85 6.15@6.20 
a ee at RS @5.50 6.45@6.55 
5.40 @5.65 > ae @6.22 6.00@6.10 
4.40@4.95 -@... ...@5.47 4.25@4.35 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
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uary 194.5 million bushels had been 
put under support. A year earlier, 368 
million bushels were under loan or 
purchase agreement. These figures do 
not tell the complete story, however, 
as there is no indication as to the 
amount redeemed by producers dur- 
ing the recent market bulge. It is 
believed that redemption was heavy, 
although the rate since has dimin- 
ished as prices have declined. The 
amount remaining probably could not 
cushion a sharp break very effec- 
tively since free supplies are quite 
plentiful. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Baking Firms’ Net 
Declines as Sales 
Increase in 1950 


Six large chain baking companies 
recorded higher net sales during 1950, 
but in all but two cases the net in- 
come figures showed declines from 
the preceding year. 

Increase in production costs and 
ingredients costs, as well as higher 
taxes, accounted for the decrease. 
Price advances accounted for only a 
portion of the higher net sales with 
bread production higher in most 
areas. 

The Campbell Taggart Associated 
Bakeries recorded a new high in sales 
for the second year but net income 
dropped below 1949. The Purity 
Bakeries Corp. and the Ward Bak- 
ing Corp. showed increases in net 
income. 

Comparative 1950 and 1949 sales 
and profit figures for the six com- 
panies follow: 


CAMPBELL TAGGART 








RE $88,229,198 
EOGP Hales nw ss. se 85,048,513 
CoCo 6,477,822 
ES x onic net om 7,257,595 
CONTINENTAL BAKING CO. 
Lg ee $155,182,652 
1949 Sales ......... 154,299,443 
wil avg. eee 5,673,516 
IE Sn n6cccwns 5,543,196 
GENERAL BAKING CO. 
1950 Sales ......... $106,775,985 
ee 105,953,757 
peers 3,172,314 
Co ere 3,067,974 
INTERSTATE BAKERIES CORP. 
Sk $56,685,616 
a 55,267,632 
ARR ere 2,533.450 
DE kk o eas meees 2,349,372 
PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 
1950 Sales .......... $75,315,180 
aes 67,249,163 
PEND fe scenerae 2,879,100 
eee 2,921,812 
WARD BAKING CO. 
ee $85,397,364 
Be 80,290,263 
| ee ee 3,139,350 
rere 3,172,902 
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INTERSTATE BAKERIES 
RECORDS HIGHER NET 


KANSAS CITY — Net income of 
$2,533,450 is reported by Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. for the 52-week fiscal 
year ended Dec. 30, 1950, after depre- 
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ciation and interest and after provi- 
sion of $2,150,000 for federal income 
taxes, including $222,000 excess prof- 
its tax. 

This is equal, after dividends on 75,- 
000 shares preferred stock, to $7.11 a 
share of common stock. This com- 
pares to net income of $2,349,372 for 
the 52-week fiscal year 1949, equal 
after dividends on 76,000 shares pre- 
ferred stock, to $6.59 a share of com- 
mon stock. 

Earnings a share on common for 
both 1950 and 1949 are computed 
after allowance for full dividends on 
the respective number of shares of 
$4.80 dividend preferred stock out- 
standing at the end of each year. 

Shares outstanding are reported as 
$4.80 preferred, 75,000 on Dec. 30, 
1950, and 76,000 on Dec. 31, 1949. 
Common shares outstanding totaled 
305,442 in both years. 

Net sales for the 52-week year 1950 
totaled $56,685,616, against $55,267,- 
632 for the 52-week year 1949. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKING CO. 
PROFIT HITS $3,172,314 


NEW YORK—tThe General Baking 
Co. reports net sales of $106,775,985 
and net profit, after provision for fed- 
eral taxes, of $3,172,314 for the 52- 
week year ended Dec. 30, 1950. These 
figures compare with sales of $105,- 
953,757 and profit, after taxes, of 
$3,067,974 in the 53-week previous 
year. 

Earnings were equal to $1.59 com- 
mon share, after payment of $8 per 
preferred share, George L. Morrison, 
president, told the stockholders in the 
company’s annual report. In the pre- 
vious 53-week year, net income was 
equal to $1.52 per share of outstand- 
ing common stock, after payment of 
preferred dividends. General Baking 
last year paid an extra dividend of 
25¢ on the common, in addition to the 
regular 60¢ per share. Current assets 
at the end of 1950 were $16,999,991, 
including cash of $8,472,675, while 
current liabilities were $6,908,695, 
leaving net working capital of $10,- 
091,296, an increase of $1,729,508 for 
the year. 

The growth of the company, Mr. 
Morrison said, is due largely to the 
success of Bond Bread. When Bond 
Bread was introduced in 1915 there 
were 2,500 employees, 23 bakeries 
and 1,000 horse-drawn wagons, while 
today there are approximately 11,000 
employees, 44 bakeries. 47 sales 
branches and over 5,000 modern mo- 
tor vehicles, he said. 

Increased operating costs necessi- 
tated increases totaling 1%¢ loaf in 
the price of bread effected in most 
areas last year, Mr. Morrison pointed 
out. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAMPBELL TAGGART NET 
REPORTED AT $6,477,822 


DALLAS — The Campbell Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Inc., recorded a 
net income for the year 1950 of $6,- 
477,822 on net sales of $88,229,198, the 
company’s annual report states. 

Last year was the 25th operating 
year for the Campbell Taggart bak- 
ery group, J. W. Carence, president 
of the firm, said in his report to the 
stockholders. Mr. Carence reported 
that the acquisition of the former 
Zim’s Bakery in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., by the Rainbo Bakers, Inc., 
Pueblo, Colo., brought the total op- 
i bakeries in the present group 
0 49, 

Sales in 1950 exceeded those of 
1949 by $3,180,685, the president said, 
Pointing out that although price ad- 
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justments were a contributing factor 
to the total, the group increased its 
unit bread sales over the preceding 
year. Dollar sales increased 3.74% 
and bread dough tonnage increased 
2.16%. Cake sales were slightly un- 
der 1949. 

The company’s net profit in 1949 
was $7,257,595 on net sales of $85,- 
048,513. 

Earnings on Campbell Taggart 
stock were $8.61 a share, as against 
$9.62 a share in 1949. Dividends de- 
clared and paid totaled $5 a share 
as compared with $4.50 a share in 
1949. The lesser earnings a share of 
$1.01 were primarily due to increased 
costs and higher taxes, Mr. Carence 
said. 
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LANGENDORF NET INCOME 
DIPS IN 6-MONTH PERIOD 


SAN FRANCISCO—The net in- 
come of Langendorf United Bakeries, 
Inc., for the 26 weeks ended Dec. 30, 
1950, amounted to $520,443. 

The net was equal to $1.65 a com- 
mon share on net sales of $19,867,345, 
compared with $654,344 or 16 a 
share on sales of $17,702,413 for the 
corresponding period ended Dec. 24, 
1949. 
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PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 
PROFIT AT $2,879,100 


CHICAGO — Consolidated net in- 
come for Purity Bakeries Cerp. for 
the year 1950 was $2,879,100, accord- 
ing to the firm’s annual report. This 
compares with net earnings in the 
previous year of $2,921,812. 

Net sales for the year amounted to 
$75,315,180 compared with $67,249,- 
163 in the preceding year. Earnings 
per share in 1950 were $3.58, com- 
pared with $3.63 in 1949. 

In his report to Purity stockhold- 
ers, Lewis A. Cushman, chairman of 
the board and president of the com- 
pany, pointed out that all elements of 
cost increased “substantially” during 
the year. 

“Although higher prices were ob- 
tained for some of the company’s 
products,” Mr. Cushman said, “such 
cost increases together with the high- 
er federal income tax rate and the re- 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking company stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Feb. 3 Mar. 3 
——1950-51—— 1951 1951 
High Low Close Close 
I a. ns save bec eeetoeedes 193% 1454 18% 21 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.................... 100 9544 95 96% 
Nr es sn se 04oc.b Howse a ew 12 10 10% 11 
oe | ee 166 156 *151 *156% 
ie I ON BN, 5b enicecccccvieseeenens 137 136 135 134 
i. 6 a we ae sree dae wahecs 39% 35% 4 35 
en, I I o.oo sc esccenesiececeees 186 181% *184 *182%, 
TI re re 34% 30 31 30% 
sk 5 sun wih dveib-alnie a arene aes 6344 55 57% 605% 
Ee NN os ch nc eedcwseeaeveceences 33 28 32% 35 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd................. 111% 106% *108 *108 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ..............cc.ccecees 6% 44, 6% 8%, 
,.. 2 9 | ORES Re een eH paee are 19% 15% 19 21% 
Wem Ty Ci, GBD BG ain eee cov cccnccetaccs 165% 97 101 *103% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded March 3: 
Bid Asked 
NS oo nn in op Ge wiek be be OOS 3% 3% 
CE Bi Be I, io vies ese voce acc sieonnenre 130% 131% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York........ 31% 32 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $5 Pfd...... 109% 112 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $8 Pfd...... 164 166 
RYE ARSE SRR Sp ai epsnes 5 eee 20 201% 
sin oi ons onnde.cdccvasesees 7% 1% 


Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 


*Previous close. 


eSevesescvesene 100 113 





cently enacted excess profits tax re- 
sulted in a lower profit margin.” 

Capital expenditures for replace- 
ments, improvements and additions 
were $1,237,000. 

John Pirie, who retired as treasurer 
and secretary of the company last 
spring after over 30 years’ service, 
will continue to be a director of the 
company. G. B. Rockafellow was 
elected to serve as secretary and 
treasurer. 

For the 12 weeks ended Dec. 30, 
1950, consolidated net income was 
$685,873, or 86¢ per share, and com- 
pares with net income of $891,882 or 
$1.11 per share for the corresponding 
12 weeks of 1949. 

The board declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 60¢ share on the 
common stock of the corporation, 
payable March 8, 1951, to stockhold- 
ers of record Feb. 16. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KROGER SALES UP 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the first four-week period end- 
ing Jan. 27, 1951, totaled $72,996,792, 
an increase of 23% over the sales of 
$59,349,204 for the corresponding 
four-week period a year ago. The av- 
erage number of Kroger stores in 














February Flour Production Shows 
Decrease from January 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller manu- 
factured 13,781,616 sacks of flour during February. This was a decrease of 
2,830,880 sacks from the January output. The same mills reported production 
of 13,039,881 sacks during February, 1950, or 741,735 less than for the past 


month. Two years ago the production 


for February was 14,215,675 and three 


years ago 14,718,217. Based on the Bureau of Census production for Decem- 
ber, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller in that 
month made 75% of the total flour production in the U.S. Assuming these 
mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. production in 
February, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for that month 
indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 18,376,000 sacks. 


During February 10 durum manufacturing companies representing ap- 
proximately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 881,838 
sacks of durum products, a decrease of 129,722 sacks from the production of 
January and 45,900 sacks over the production for February, 1950. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 














February, *Previous lm February oa 
1951 month 1950 1949 1948 

Northwest ...cccccsccscccoccere 3,038,815 3,664,289 2,928,219 3,032,782 3,367,500 
Southwest § .....ccccccccccscces 5,521,890 6,512,373 4,939,306 5,465,554 5,850,456 
WRTOED. cclcwecccvcccnsscccosees 2,014,096 2,461,595 2,120,762 2,032,053 2,027,440 
Central and Southeast ......... 2,040,087 2,348,824 2,174,697 2,333,980 2,215,201 
North Pacific Coast ........... 1,166,728 1,625,415 876,897 1,351,306 1,257,620 
eet ere 13,781,616 16,612,496 13,039,881 14,215,675 14,718,217 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 72 69 


Monthly Production of Durum Products 


February, 
1951 
881,838 


Ten companies 
*Revised. 


*Previous lm February 
month 1950 194 1948 
1,011,560 835,938 817,371 1,085,481 


operation during the period was 2,049, 
compared with 2,183 stores ‘during 
the 1950 first period, a decrease of 
6%. 
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SUNSHINE BISCUITS NET 
INCOME AT $7,392,350 


NEW YORK —Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., has reported a net income for 
1950 of $7,392,350, on gross sales of 
$104,915,883. 

The sales and income figures com- 
pare with a net profit of $7,832,421 
on gross sales of $104,851,926 in 1949; 
earnings remained at $7.67 a share 
for both years. 

Sales for the final quarter of 1950 
were $28,747,497, an increase of 12% 
over the $25,686,514 volume for the 
fourth quarter of the previous year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN BAKERIES CO. 
INCOME AT $2,650,090 


ATLANTA, GA.—The American 
Bakeries Co. recently reported a 
net income for 1950 of $2,650,090, aft- 
er all charges and provision for fed- 
eral and state taxes. This compares 
with $2,703,895 for 1949. 

Sales for the year showed an in- 
crease both in poundage and dollar 
amount over the previous year, C. S. 
Broeman, president of the company, 
said in his report to the stockholders. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SALES INCREASE 

PHILADELPHIA — American 
Stores Co. reports January sales of 
$46,623,662, an increase of 21.2% over 
the $38,477,819 in the same month 
last year. Sales for the 10 months 
ended Jan. 31 totaled $348,398,890, as 
against $343,887,023 in the compar- 
able period a year ago, an increase 
of 11.8%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AMF VOTES DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of the American Machine & 
Foundry Co. has declared a dividend 
of 20¢ a share on the common stock, 
payable March 9, 1951, to stockhold- 
ers of record Feb. 28, 1951. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINT MEETING PLANNED 

LOS ANGELES—The March meet- 
ings of the Master Bakers Retail As- 
sociation of Los Angeles and the Al- 
lied Trades of Southern California 
will be merged in a joint meeting, 
Philip Seitz, secretary of both organi- 
zations, has announced. 
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PLAN ARBA CONVENTION—Members of the convention planning commit- 
tee of the Associated Retail Bakers of America are shown above at a meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh Feb. 14. The complete convention program for the May 
6-8 meeting will be released soon. Left to right around the table, the com- 
mittee members are: Wendel Fleckenstein, Potomac Bakery, Dumont, Pa.; 


R. F. Dunkelberger, 


Bergman’s Bakery, 


Millvale, Pa.; Charles Oswald, 


Oswald Bakery, Chicago; William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, Oh‘o; 
George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, Chicago; Paul Baker, Jennie Lee Bakery, 
McKees Rocks, Pa., chairman of the convention program committee; Louis 
J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, South Hills, Pittsburgh, president of the ARBA; 
Albert E. Wiehn, Wieiin’s Bakery, Cleveland, Ohio, past president and direc- 
tor of the ARBA; Theo. Staab, executive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., Philadelphia; Conrad Schoemer, Schoemer’s Bakery, Beaver 
Falls, Pa.; Albert Pleus, Standard Brands, Inc., chairman of the convention 
publicity committee; Frank J. Andrews, Stover & Andrews, Pittsburgh, and 
Frank Mandle, Mandl’s Bakery, Pittsburgh. 





Program Develops 
for Northwest 
Bakers’ Conference 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Plans are well 
advanced for the business sessions 
of the Pacific Northwest Bakers Con- 
ference scheduled to be held here at 
the Multnomah hotel, April 16-18, ac- 
cording to a joint announcement from 
Roger Williams, business manager, 
Cherry City Baking Co., Salem, and 
Walther Schall, program chairman, 
Crown Mills, Portland. 

J. C. Crawford, manager, Oregon 
Bakers Assn., will be chairman of the 
day Monday, April 16, and will also 
preside at Monday’s luncheon. Port- 
land’s woman mayor, Dorothy Mc- 
Cullough Lee, will welcome the gath- 
ering. 

Following his response, Mr. Craw- 
ford will introduce the following: 
Jack Irwin, president of the Oregon 
Bakers Assn.; Ralph Wittenberg, 
president of the Oregon chapter, 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers; Roger Williams, secretary of 
the local chapter; Sam Porco, presi- 
dent of the Oregon Retailers Assn.; 


Stuart Marlatt, president of the 
Washington chapter, ASBE; Harry 
Alford, Bakers of Washington, Inc.; 
Al S. Farquhar, president of the In- 
land Empire chapter; Wes Fenning, 
president of the Oregon Bakers Golf 
Club, and Walther Schall, program 
chairman. It is expected that Fred L. 
Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., past president of the 
American Bakers Assn., will take a 
place on the opening program. 

Monday’s luncheon speaker will be 
Oregon’s governor, Douglas McKay, 
who will be introduced by Grover 
Hillman. 


Labor Relations Panel 


An employer labor relationship 
panel will spotlight the afternoon’s 
business session. 

A long-standing affair, the Early 
Birds’ breakfast, will open the ses- 
sions April 17. Scheduled speakers at 
Tuesday’s conclave, at which E. D. 
Davidson, vice president of the David- 
son Baking Co., will be chairman, 
are Jack Snyder, Walter Warrick, 
J. R. Short Milling Co., Chicago; 
Monroe Boston Strause, Jerome H. 
Debs, Chicago Metallic Manufactur- 
ing Co., and Carl W. Steinhauer, 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich. J. W. Montzheimer, chemist 
for Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 





Program Plans Under Way for 
Michigan States Conference 


CHICAGO—Program plans for the 
Lake Michigan States Bakers Con- 
ference at the Sherman hotel here 
April 29-May 2 are shaping up well, 
association secretaries report. 

The convention and trade show, 
sponsored by the bakers’ associations 
of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, will feature a program of 
interest to all. Production and mer- 
chandising problems will receive at- 
tention, as well as new developments 
on the national scene. 

Most of the booths for the trade 
show have been booked. Committees 
have been formed in each of the four 
states to collect representative bak- 
ery products from bakers throughout 
the area, 


All requests for hotel accommoda- 
tions should be sent to Mrs. Louise 
K. Buell, Chicago Bakers Club, Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago i, Ill. If re- 
questing more than one room, you 
must furnish the name, firm name, 
and address of the person or persons 
to occupy each room. Do not send 
any requests for hotel reservations to 
your association secretary or to the 
hotel direct. All reservations must be 
cleared through Mrs. Buell. 

The President’s Reception will of- 
licially open the meeting Sunday 
night, April 29. The “Rise and Shine” 
breakfast is set for 8:30 a.m. on Mon- 
day, April 30. In addition to this, the 
trade show will be open from Sunday 
noon throughout the entire confer- 
ence, 


Spokane, will speak on “Bleached 
Flour.” 
Mr. Wittenberg will preside as 


chairman at Tuesday’s luncheon. Con- 
currently with the stag luncheon will 
be a like event for the distaff side 
with Mrs. Fred Kappel in the role of 
chairman of arrangements. 

Tuesday’s afternoon program will 
include a panel discussion of cakes 
and formulas, an address by James 
Cain, a Seattle insurance man, on 
“What Bakers Should Know About 
Insurance,” and a showing of the 
film, “Treasure Island,” a Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co. production. 

The annual dinner followed by pro- 
fessional entertainment is calendared 
for Tuesday evening. This will be 
preceded by the bakery goods dis- 
play to be arranged by B. T. Stoll. 


Bread Demonstration Set 


A bread-baking demonstration will 
highlight the morning’s program 
April 18. On the program will be 
William E. Doty, California Raisin 
Advisory Board, Fresno, “Where Do 
We Go from Here?” and Eugene Lis- 
sa, Iieal Bakery, Billings, Mont., “A 
Quarter Century’s Baking Expe- 
rience.” 

Sam Porco will be in charge of 
the closing session for retailers Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Frank Helmer, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
will speak on ‘How to Win Compli- 
ments for Your Cakes and Icings.” 
A panel discussion on Mr. Helmer’s 
subject is planned, with speakers to 
be selected. 

Scheduled for Wednesday evening 
is a sales talk for retailers’ sales 
girls by Ray Ziegler, West Coast 
Supply Co., Los Angeles. 

J. C. Crawford, manager, Oregon 
Bakers Assn., 424 Failing Bldg., Port- 
land, is chairman on housing. 
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MINNEAPOLIS MEETING 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Easter pro- 
gram of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., featuring the Cake Easter Egg, 
was presented to the Associated Bak- 
ers of Minneapolis at the group’s 
monthly meeting Feb. 20. Paul Stor- 
vick, Storvick’s Bakery, president of 
the association, said it was planned 
to give every baker some new ideas 
on the production and merchandising 
of Easter baked goods. 
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NPA ORDER SIMPLIFIES 
REPAIR, MAINTENANCE 


WASHINGTON—Keeping existing 
equipment and facilities for produc- 
tion of goods and services in top 
working condition is the aim of a new 
program of the National Production 
Authority, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

The program permits all business 
enterprises, including bakeries, to 
use a priority rating, DO-97, without 
individual NPA authorization. 

Under NPA’s basic priority system 
certain essential production is given 
preference. DO-97 is the preference 
symbol assigned by NPA for use on 
orders for maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies (MRO). This pref- 
erence rating may be extended by 
the person receiving the rated order 
in the same way as any other DO 
(defense order): rating is extended. 
No one is required to use the rating. 
However, if a firm uses a DO-97 once 
it must then limit its MRO pur- 
chases in accordance with NPA Reg- 
ulation 4. The rating cannot be used 
to purchase materials to be incorpor- 
ated in end-products or to purchase 
major capital items. 
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Chairmen Named for 
Heart of America 
Bakers Convention 


KANSAS CITY—Joe Denner, Gold- 
en Krust Bakery, Alva, Okla., has 
been named general chairman of the 
Heart of America Bakers conven- 
tion which will be held in Kansas 
City June 3-5. 

Other chairmen chosen include Ro- 
land W. Selman, Jr., R. W. Selman 
& Associates, Inc., Kansas City, pro- 
gram chairman, wholesale section; 
A. L. Kruse, Wigwam Bakeries, Tul- 
sa, program chairman, retail sec- 
tion; Larry J. Felton, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Kansas City, secretary- 
treasurer, and Richard E. Ryan, Pani- 
plus Co., Kansas City, registration. 

Entertainment co-chairmen are 
Clyde W. Stumbo, Clinton Foods, 
Inc., Kansas City, C. W. Miegel, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Kansas City, 
and Fred L. Callicotte, Waxide Pa- 
per Co., St. Louis. 

Registration for the convention is 
now open and room reservations are 
now being accepted by Miss Ruth 
Ann Smith, manager of the Midwest 
Bakers Allied Club, Hotel President, 
Kansas City. 
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Six Groups Plan 
Banquet in Honor 
of ABA President 


PITTSBURGH—A banquet honor- 
ing Karl Baur, Liberty Baking Co., 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., will be held at the William 
Penn Hotel here April 2. Sponsoring 
the event are six clubs, the presidents 
serving as hosts: Bakers Flour Club, 
William Marland, Standard Milling 
Co., president; the Wholesale Club, 
William Bleasch, president; Greater 
Pittsburgh Production Men’s Club, 
Andrew Slezak, Linco!n Bakery, Belle- 
vue, president; Bakers Courtesy Club 
of Pittsburgh, J. P. Byrnes, Byrnes 
& Kiefer, president; Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania, Conrad Schoemer, Schoe- 
mer Bakery, Beaver Falls, president, 
and the group’s ladies auxiliary, Mrs. 
Paul Palmer, Palmer House Bakery, 
president. 

J. J. Mussman, Red Star Yeast 
Corp., Inc., is chairman, and J. P. 
Byrnes, Byrnes & Kiefer, vice chair- 
man. The committee assisting in- 
cludes Theo. Staab, secretary Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn.; H. H. Walther, 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills; Joseph S. 
Gish, Corn Products Sales Co.; Wil- 
lard Moore, paper products; E. J. Ber- 
mel, Eagle Roller Mill Co.; Ben H. 
Peoples, Ismert-Hincke Flour Mills. 








RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
REPORTED UP 


WASHINGTON — Sales of retail 
bakeries during December were 10% 
higher than sales during the previous 
month, according to a report of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. De- 
cember sales were also 3% above 
those of the same month last year. 
Sales during 1950 were reported 2% 
lower than the same period in 1949. 
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the new 


Sonny Hubbard 


These are the fine Hubbard 
flours known far and wide 
for their uniform high pro- 
tein content. As with all the 
famous Hubbard quality 
flours, King Hubbard and 





BLEACHED-BROMATED-UNENRICHED 
aur sy 


— Sonny Hubbard are the best 
KING HUBBARD in their field. 





There’s a Hubbard flour to meet 





your every need! 


; HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA eo. 
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Specialists 


in the milling of these 


FINE 
BAKERY — 
FLOURS 


High Gluten 


Fancy Patent 


Standard Patents 


High Protein Clear 


For Hearth and Italian Breads 





PICKWICK 
WIZARD 


WHITE CROSS 
BLUE SEAL 


SNOW WHITE 
SAFE GUARD 


EXPANDER 
COUNTRY CLUB 


SO BIG 


WRITE OR WIRE 


MINOT FLOUR MILLS 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











The American Baker, without cost 
to its subscribers, offers through Mr. 
Vander Voort, technical editor of The 
American Baker and head of the 
School of Baking, Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, to answer and analyze 
production problems. Samples of 
baked goods should be sent to Mr. 
Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, Minneapolis, where the lab- 
oratories and facilities of the school 
are at the disposal of the readers of 
The American Baker; communica- 
tions should be addressed to The 
American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Genoa Cake 


Could you provide a formula for a 
Genoa cake, with a lemon custard 
mixed in?—O.L.K., B.C. 


¥ ¥ 


Adding a lemon custard to a cake 
of this type does improve the keep- 
ing quality. 
nuts in the formula may be varied 
to suit the individual preference. Here 
are the formulas: 


GENOA CAKE 


Mix together until light: 
4 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
1 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
3 lb. 8 oz. eggs 
Then add and mix in thoroughly: 
4 lb. cake flour 
2 lb. bread flour 
When well mixed add and mix in 
thoroughly: 
1 lb. 4 oz. lemon custard 
Then add the following fruit mix- 
ture: 
6 lb. currants 
3 lb. 8 oz. raisins 
1 lb. 8 oz. glazed cherries 
1 lb. citron peel (diced) 
1 lb. lemon peel (diced) 
1 lb. 8 oz. pecans 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 340-350° F. 


LEMON CUSTARD 


Bring to a boil: 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. water 
% oz. salt 





. . 7 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Questions and Answers 
A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


Conducted by 


Adrian J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor of The American Baker 








When boiling, stir in the following 
mixture: 
3 oz. starch 
8 oz. water 
2 oz. egg yolks 
When thickened, remove from the 
fire and stir in the juice and grated 
rinds of: 
3 lemons 
Then stir in: 
1 oz. butter 
Cool thoroughly before using. 


Puff Paste 


I am interested in obtaining a for- 
mula for puff paste which uses no 
eggs.—E.F.T., Cal. 


¥ ¥ 


PUFF PASTE DOUGH 
5 lb. spring wheat flour 
5 lb. puff paste shortening 

1% oz. salt 

2% lb. cold water (variable) 

Procedure: Mix together 2 lb. puff 
paste shortening, the flour and salt. 
Add the water and make a smooth, 
tough dough. 

Allow the dough to rest about 15 
minutes and then roll it out, leaving 
the center thick. Place the remaining 
3 lb. puff paste shortening in the 
center and fold laps over the short- 
ening. 

Roll the dough out in an oblong 


shape, about 1% in. thick. Brush off 
the flour and give the dough a three- 
way fold. 


Roll and fold the dough five times, 
allowing 15 minutes or more between 
each folding. Keep the dough cov- 
ered with a damp cloth. After the 
last folding allow the dough to relax 
for half an hour or longer. 

Note: If desired, after the dough 
is mixed and allowed to rest for about 
15 minutes it may be rolled out into 
an oblong shape—about %% in. thick. 

Distribute the 3 lb. puff paste short- 
ening over % of this dough and give 
it a 3-way fold. Roll out and give it 
another 3-way fold. 

Rest the dough for about 30 min- 
utes and give it another 3-way fold. 
Repeat this operation until the dough 
has received four rolls. 

Keep the dough in a cool place be- 
tween foldings. Rest for at least 20 
minutes before making up into vari- 
ous shapes. 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 
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Benefits for Millions .. . 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Ten Years of Enrichment 


E bread and flour enrichment 

I program was inaugurated at 

the National Nutrition Con- 
ference for Defense in May 1941. 
Thus we are approaching its 10th 
anniversary. In these 10 years much 
has been accomplished to secure ac- 
ceptance of this public health meas- 
ure; yet continued effort still is need- 
ed to extend its benefits to more mil- 
lions of our population. 

By contrast with some earlier 
years the past two have been rela- 
tively uneventful; yet there has been 
progress. Enrichment practice weath- 
ered without serious upset the govern- 
ment prescription of 80% extraction 
in flour mills from March to Aug- 
ust 1946. Millers in general, with the 
encouragement of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, continued to add the 
enrichment mixtures without regard 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of a 
report by the committee on cereals, 
Food and Nutrition Board, National 
Research Council. It traces the de- 
velopment of the enrichment pro- 
gram, and contains valuable refer- 
ences useful as background material 
to those who think of enrichment’s 
progress as a step toward better nu- 
trition for millions. 





to the higher natural content of the 
nutrients in longer extraction flour. 
The baking industry did likewise, 
nor was it outwardly disturbed by 
the withdrawal Oct. 18, 1946 of the 
War Food Order requiring enrichment 
of white bread. 


Progress of State Legislation 


It is not supposed that the extent 
of enrichment is in direct proportion 
to the spread of compulsory legis- 
lation. Enrichment fortunately is 
widely practiced on a voluntary basis 
where no such legislation exists. 
However, during 1949 three states, 
Colorado, Nebraska, and Ohio, were 
added to the 23 states which had 
previously enacted enrichment laws. 
The identity and distribution of the 
26 states which have such legislation 
is indicated on the accompanying 
map. 

The half-way mark has now been 
passed in the roll of states and the 
population now governed by such laws 
is well over half of that of continen- 
tal U.S. Included also are Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii and Alaska. 

The Council of State Governments 
continues its recommendation of this 
legislation in the interest of uni- 
formity of state laws, and advocates 
of enrichment can move ahead with 
assurance that they are making a 
constructive contribution to the wel- 
fare of the people. 


Extent of Benefits from Enrichment 


How large a segment of our popu- 
lation is currently benefited by en- 
richment is difficult to estimate. In 
his recent book Prof. Sherman (1) 
writes: 

‘It is reasonable to believe that 
the thiamine enrichment of bread- 
stuffs has improved the health of a 
large proportion of the American 
people. But as there were no compre- 
hensive statistics of the prevalence of 
Subclinical neurasthenia, or of other 
forms of subclinical shortage of thia- 
mine, we cannot expect to have any 


precise estimate of the influence of 
increased thiamine intake upon the 
number of people thus rescued from 
nerve and heart troubles, nor of the 
extent to which the more liberal 
amount of thiamine obtained through 
their food supply since 1940 has 
raised the general health level of 
the American people.” 

The same consideration applies to 
the other specific deficiencies which 


BAKERY 
EQUIPMENT 


The Readco Pan-O-Film automatically dis- 
tributes an exactly metered quantity of any 
type of pan oil on the inside surfaces of 


the pan. 


This unique and exclusive injection 
principle completely eliminates objection- 
able oil fog which results from spray 
methods of application. Exterior pan sur- 


faces remain clean. 


*TRADEMARK 








enrichment of cereals has sought to 
correct. 

The B vitamin deficiencies are dis- 
appearing from among the patients 
of our charity clinics, as was pointed 
out by Dr. Norman Jolliffe (2). He 
ascribed a substantial part of it to 
cereal enrichment, pointing to the 
fact that there was no proportionate 
reduction in the incidence of defi- 
ciency of vitamin C. Dr. Jolliffe’s ob- 
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servation is confirmed in personal 
communications by Dr. Tom D. Spies 
working in the Birmingham area, by 
Dr. W. J. Darby at the Vanderbilt 
Clinic in Nashville, by Dr. Grace 
Goldsmith in New Orleans, and by 
Dr. W. H. Sebrell who as represen- 
tative of the U.S. Public Health 
Service is in contact with Nutrition 
Clinics throughout the country. 
More specifically as regards pel- 
lagra, Bean, Vilter, and Blanken- 
horn (3) noted that in Cincinnati 
“since 1940 pellagra has occurred 
with increasing rarity, and in the 
last 30 months only one case has 
been seen.” They remarked, how- 
ever, that this trend began somewhat 


(Continued on page 22) 


PAN-O-FILM 





The complete absence of wasteful oil fog 
results in a definite reduction in the 
amount of oil necessary. 


Bread pans are automatically conveyed 
through the Pan-O-Film, which can be 


for cleaning. 


connected to a conveyor leading into a 
moulder-panner. 


The Readco Pan-O-Film is encased in 
stainless steel and is quickly disassembled 


READ MACHINERY DIVISION 
of The Standard Stoker Company, Inc. 





Standard Stoker Plant 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Main Office and Plant « YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Booth Plant 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Capitalize on Demand for Bread Varieties 


APPLE DATE BREAD 

Make a dough using the following 
ingredients: 

20 Ib. bread flour 

13 lb. water (variable) 

8 oz. salt 

10 oz. yeast 

2 oz. yeast food 

5 oz. malt 
12 oz. sugar 
10 oz. shortening 

1 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 

When about % mixed, add: 

4 lb. 8 oz. chopped dates 

5 lb. diced apples 

Dough temperature 80° F. First 
punch about 2 hr. 30 min. Second 
punch 1 hr. To the bench 15 min. 
later. 

Seale and round up. Give about 
10 to 15 minutes intermediate proof. 
Make up and then proof. Bake at 
about 420° F. 

Note: Fresh apples are most suit- 
able for making this bread. 


PEANUT BUTTER BREAD 


25 lb. bread flour 

18 lb. water (variable) 
5 oz. malt 
8 oz. yeast 


1% oz. yeast food 
2 lb. 4.0z. peanut butter 
1 lb. sugar 
9 oz. salt 
1lb. milk solids (non-fat) 

Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch about 1 hr. 45 min. Second 
punch 45 min. To the bench 10 min. 
later. 

Scale and round up. Give about 
15 min. intermediate proof. Make up 
and proof. Bake at about 420° F. 

Note: In order to obtain a thorough 
distribution of the peanut butter in 
the dough, it is best to incorporate 
it with the sugar, salt, etc., before 
adding the water. 

SALT RISING BREAD 


Bring to a boil: 
3 lb. water 
Mix well together: 
8 oz. salt rising yeast 
6 0z. milk solids (non-fat) 

Stir this into the boiling water. 
Pour this mixture in a covered pail 
or crock and place in a warm loca- 
tion, about 90 to 100° F. for about 
nine hours. As soon as the gas starts 
to form, it is best to stir the yeast 
and allow it to stand for about one 
to two hours longer. 

Then take the yeast and mix in 


slightly: 
3 lb. water (110° F.) 
5 lb. bread flour 


Allow this sponge to stand, in a 
warm place, until it drops. This will 
take from 1% to 3 hours. 


To make the dough, add to the 
sponge: 
2% oz. salt 


5 oz. sugar 


3 lb. water (130° F.) 


6 oz. shortening 

10 lb. bread flour 
Mix the dough no more than neces- 
sary to make it smooth. Allow the 
dough to rest for about five min- 
utes. Scale the dough into pieces 


of the desired weight and mold at 
once. Proof the loaves until they 
are about double in volume and bake 
at the usual bread temperature. After 
baking, brush the top of the loaves 
with melted butter or shortening. 


Precautions 


the sponge and dough 
| A 8 


1. Make 
warm (about 95 to 100 
2. Avoid cold drafts. 





THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Something Different and Good in Breads 
Builds Profits by Attracting Customers, 
Priming Sales of Other Bakery Products 


By A. J. Vander Voort 


Technical Editor, The American Baker 


3. Use small pans. 

4. Proof the bread at about 110 
F. 

5. Place the pans in the proofbox 
as soon as possible so that the dough 
will not cool. 

6. Use warm pans. 

7. Some soft flour may be used if 
desired. 

8. Mix as little as possible. 

9. Some bakers add a little regu- 
lar baker’s yeast to the sponge so 
that the finished loaf will have slight- 
ly more volume. 

10. The volume of this type of 
bread is not as large as ordinary 
bread. 

11. The dough should be on the 
slack side, just stiff enough to handle. 

12. Do not allow the yeast to fer- 
ment too long, as it becomes sour 
and then will lose its strength. 


CINNAMON BREAD 


25 lb. flour 
15 lb. water (variable) 
4 lb. sugar 
7 oz. salt 
1 1b. 8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
loz. yeast food 
13 oz. yeast 
1 lb. whole eggs 
3 lb. shortening 
Dough temperature 80 to 81° F. 
First punch 2 hours. Second punch 
45 min. Take to bench 15 min. 
Scale into 9 or 10 lb. pieces and 
rest for about 10 min. Roll out as 
for cinnamon rolls. Wash with water 
and sprinkle with the sugar-cinna- 
mon mixture. Roll up and cut into 
pieces of desired size to suit pan. 
Proof and then bake at about 380° F. 
As this is a rich dough, the oven 
temperature should be watched close- 
ly, as the loaves will color up quite 
rapidly. 
Forthe cinnamon mixture use: 
5 lb.granulated sugar 
8 to 10 oz. good cinnamon 
The amount used is optional. If 
desired, the baked loaves may be 


iced with a vanilla flavored or slight- 
ly cinnamon flavored water icing. 


MALTED MILK BREAD 


2 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
1 Ib. 14 oz. salt 
4 oz. yeast food 
10 lb. malted milk powder 
4 |b. butter 
2 lb. 4 oz. yeast 

100 lb. flour 

65 lb. water (variable) 

Dough temperature, 78 to 79° F. 
First punch approximately 1 hr. 45 
min. Second punch 45 min. To the 
bench or divider 15 to 20 min. later. 

Give about 10 min. intermediate 
proof. Make up and proof. Bake at 
about 425 to 435° F. 

Note: Do not give this bread quite 
as much proof as regular pan bread, 
as it will have a good oven spring. 


CHEESE BREAD 


28 |b. flour 

16 lb. water (variable) 

8 oz. salt 

8 oz. shortening 

12 oz. yeast 

1lb. egg yolks 

1 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 

1 lb. 8 oz. dehydrated cheese 

Dough temperature 78 to 79° F. 
First punch approximately 1 hr. Sec- 
ond punch 30 min. To the bench 15 
min. 

Scale and round up. Give about 
10 min. intermediate proof. Make up 
and proof. Bake at about 425° F. 

Note: If desired, cream cheese may 
be used instead of dehydrated cheese. 
Use 3 lb. cream cheese. Melt the 
cream cheese in a double boiier. Add 
when the dough is about % to % 
mixed. 

TOMATO BREAD 
20 Ib. flour 
1 No. 10 can tomato juice 
5 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
7 oz. yeast 
7 oz. salt 
10 oz. sugar 
% oz. yeast food 





Pan Breads 


S BREAD is served three times a day in many homes, the baker 
should spend some time and effort in making it possible to 
present something different for the table. It is a 


scheme. 


A. J. Vander Voort 


well known fact that when bread, different from 
the regular types is served, more of it will be con- 
sumed. Breads are profitable items and should be 
an important part of the baker’s merchandising 
Bread is a daily item. When customers 
are in the store for bread, sales of other baked 
goods are possible when proper effort is put forth. 
Mrs. Housewife will readily pay a few cents more 
per loaf for something that is different and good. 
If you as a baker are not capitalizing on the de- 
mand for different types of bread it will be well 


to try out the formulas we are presenting in this article and others 


to follow. 
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10 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
8 oz. shortening 

Procedure: Mix together the salt, 
sugar, yeast food, milk solids and 
part of the water. Add the tomato 
juice and then the flour. Then add 
the balance of the water in which 
the yeast has been dissolved. When 
about % mixed, add the shortening 
and mix until smooth. 

Dough temperature 78 to 80° F. 
First punch approximately 1 hr. 30 
min. Second punch 30 min. To the 
bench 15 min. later. 

Scale and round up. Give about 
10 min. intermediate proof and then 
make up and place in pans. Allow to 
proof and then bake at about 425° F, 
Use a small amount of steam in the 
oven. 

POTATO BREAD 

30 lb. bread flour 

20 lb. water (variable) 

12 oz. salt 

10 oz. sugar 

10 oz. shortening 

10 oz. yeast 

1 oz. yeast food 

8 oz. malt 

8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
2 lb. potato flour 

Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch approximately 1 hr. 20 min. 
Second punch 30 min. To the bench 
15 min. 

Scale and round up. Allow about 
15 min. intermediate proof. Make up 
and place in bread pans. Allow to 
proof and then dust with the follow- 
ing mixture. 

Sift together: 

2 lb. pastry flour 
1 lb. potato flour 
6 oz. medium rye flour 
2% oz. salt 
Bake at about 425 to 435° F. 


GLUTEN BREAD 
(No-Time) 


15 lb. gluten flour 
12 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. salt 
14 oz. yeast 
2 lb. 80z. whole eggs 
Mix on high speed for about 10 to 
20 min. The dough temperature 
should be 82° F. Make up at once. 
Proof and then bake at about 410° F. 


GLUTEN BREAD 
15 lb. gluten flour 
12 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. salt 
8 oz. yeast 
2 lb. 80z. whole eggs 
Mix on high speed for 8 to 10 min. 
Dough temperature 80° F. Allow the 
dough to ferment for 45 min. Run 
the dough through a brake from 30 
to 35 times. Rest for 5 min. and then 
make up. Proof and then bake at 
about 410° F. 
This procedure will produce a loaf 
having greater volume than _ loaves 
made by the no-time process. 


OATMEAL BREAD 
18 lb. bread flour 
7 oz. salt 
1 oz. yeast food 
10 oz. brown sugar 
12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
10 oz. shortening 
\% oz. yeast 
10 lb. water 
4 lb. 8 oz. oatmeal 
4 |b. water (cold) 
2 lb. honey 
Procedure: 
Soak together for at least 2 hr. 
the oatmeal, honey and cold water. 


OBB BOOP, = Mix the other ingredients in the 
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usual way and when partially mixed 
add the soaked oatmeal mixture and 
finish mixing. 

Dough temperature 79 to 80° F. 
First punch approximately 2 hr. 15 
min. Second punch 45 min. To the 
bench 15 min. 

Scale and round up. Allow about 
10 to 15 min. intermediate proof. 
Make up and place in pans. Allow to 
proof and then bake at about 425° F. 

Use a little steam in the oven until 
the bread has colored slightly. 


POTATO BREAD 
(Cracked Wheat) 
Sponge: 
71b.8o0z. clear flour 
5 lb. 8 oz. cracked wheat 
1 1b. potato flour 
11b. dark rye flour 
11 lb. 8 oz. water 
8 oz. yeast 
Temperature 76° F. Fermentation 
time 4 hr. 
Dough: 
10 lb. clear flour 
6 lb. water (variable) 
9 oz. salt 
2 lb. honey 
12 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
8 oz. shortening 
Dough temperature 80° F. Floor 
time about 10 min. 


POTATO BREAD 
(Straight Dough) 
47 lb. 8 oz. flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. potato flour 
2 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
1 Ib. 2 oz. salt 
2lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
2 oz. yeast food 
33 lb. water (variable) 
1 lb. 2 oz. yeast 
Dough temperature 79° F. First 
punch, approximately 2 hr. To the 
bench 15 min. later. 
Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for about 12 min. and make up. Proof 
and then bake at about 440° F. 


POTATO BREAD 
(Sponge Method) 


Sponge: 
70 lb. flour 
42 lb. water 


THE 


8 oz. yeast food 
2 lb. yeast 

4 oz. salt 

1 lb. 8 oz. malt 

Sponge temperature 76° 
mentation time, 5 hr. 

Dough: 

30 Ib. flour 

8 lb. potato flour 
32 lb. water (variable) 
2 |b. 4 oz. salt 
5 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
6 lb. milk solids (non-fat) 
3 lb. shortening 

Dough temperature 81° F. Floor 
time about 20 min. 

Directions: Break up the sponge 
in the regular manner, adding the 
potato flour on the top of the white 
flour. Add the shortening when the 
dough is about %4 mixed. 


POTATO BREAD 

(Old Fashioned Sponge Method) 
Sponge: 

65 lb. flour 

3 lb. potato flour 
42 lb. water 

1 lb. 12 oz. yeast 

40z. yeast food 

Temperature 76° F. Fermentation 
time 4% hr. 

Dough: 

29 lb. flour 
3 lb. potato flour 
30 lb. water (variable) 
2 lb. 4 oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
2 lb. 8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dex- 
trose) 
3 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 

Dough temperature 79° F. Floor 
time about 15 min. 

This dough should be of a medium 
consistency. 

After the bread has been proofed 
and is ready to go into the oven, dust 
the loaves with the following top- 
ping. 

Sift together: 

4 lb. pastry flour 
2 lb. potato flour 
1lb. rye flour 

8 oz. salt 

Note: Do not use any steam in the 
oven. 


F. Fer- 


AMERICAN BAKER 
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Molasses Whole Wheat Bread 


WHEATEN POTATO BREAD 
(Sponge) 
Sponge: 
14 |b. clear flour 
1 1b. 40z. potato flour 
10 lb. 8 oz. water 
8 oz. yeast 


Temperature 76° F. Fermentation 
time 4 hr. 
Dough: 
3 lb. 12 oz. bran 
3 lb. 12 oz. whole wheat flour 
11b. 4 0z. clear flour 
1lb.40z. potato flour 
8 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
9 oz. salt 
8 oz. shortening 


Dough temperature 79° F. Floor 
time about 15 min. 

Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for about 10 to 15 min. and then 
make up. Proof and then bake at 
about 420° F. 





Cracked Wheat Bread 


WHOLE WHEAT CHEESE BREAD 
12 lb. bread flour 
8 lb. whole wheat flour 
13 lb. water (variable) 
10 oz. salt 
10 oz. yeast 
1 oz. yeast food 
1 lb. sugar 
1 1b. milk solids 
10 oz. shortening 
3 1b. dehydrated cheese 

Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch 2 hr. 30 min. Second punch 50 
min. To the bench 10 min. later. 

Scale and round up. Rest for 10 
or 15 min. and then make up. Proof 
and then bake at about 410° F. 

Note: Mix the dough in the usual 
manner, add the dehydrated cheese 
when the dough is % mixed. 

100% WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 

(Straight Dough) 
50 1b. whole wheat flour 
31 1b.80z. water (variable) 
1 Ib. 4 oz. salt 
2 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
12 oz. yeast 
8 oz. malt 
1 1b. 8 0z. milk solids (non-fat) 

Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch 1 hr. To the bench 15 min. 
later. 

Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for 15 min. and make up. Allow to 
proof and then bake at about 400° F. 

Note: Whole wheat doughs should 
be mixed considerably longer than 
white doughs. Have water tempera- 
ture 15 to 20° colder than for white 
doughs to obtain the best results. 


100% WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 
(Sponge Dough) 


(non-fat) 


Set a sponge composed of: 
26 lb. 4.0z. whole wheat flour 
16 lb. 8 oz. water 
12 oz. yeast 
1% oz. yeast food. 
Sponge temperature 78 
1 hr. after full break. 
Then add: 
11 lb. 40z. whole wheat flour 
10 lb. 8 oz. water (variable) 
15 oz. salt 
15 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. 2 0z. milk solids (non-fat) 
10 oz. honey 
1 Ib. 2 oz. shortening 
Dough temperature 80° F. To the 
bench 15 min. after mixing. Mix the 
dough thoroughly. Allow extra ma- 
chine friction for longer mixing time. 
Scale and round up. Make up 15 min. 
later. Allow to proof and then bake 
at about 400° F. 


F. Take 
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HE quality control program behind 

IMPERIAL and VELVET flours is 
one of the finest in the milling industry. 
It includes careful, “grass-roots” selec- 
tion of superior wheats, expert milling 
in one of the nation’s most efficient 
plants and scientific laboratory policing 
of production to maintain the highest 
standards at all times. That’s why 
IMPERIAL and VELVET are con- 
sistently dependable. 
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No matter what the price, quality counts most.” 
y /) PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, 117. 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
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CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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States and territories having flour and bread enrichment laws are shown in 
grey above. Alaska also has enrichment legislation. 
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(Continued from page 19) 


before the initiation of enrichment, 
so that some portion of the better- 
ment may reasonably be ascribed to 
other causes. Figueroa et al. in Re- 
port 71 of the Medical Nutrition Lab- 
oratory of the Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Army summarized certain of 
their findings on deficiency conditions 
among alcoholics in the following 
words. 


“To explain this unexpectedly low 
post-war incidence of avitaminosis 
among a population notoriously sub- 
ject to nutritional disturbances, pre- 
and post-war comparisons were made 
of the incidence of deficiency states 
among alcoholics in Chicago’s Cook 
County Hospital and Boston City 
Hospital. Data from various agencies 
were analyzed and field observations 
were made in the ‘Skid Row’ areas of 
Chicago. The end results indicated 
no significant changes in eating hab- 
its, economic status, or alcoholic con- 
sumption of the Chicago alcoholic. 
Vitamin pills and nutrition educa- 
tion have passed him by. The science 
of fermentation and distillation of 
spiritous liquors is traditional and 
liquors are not fortified with vita- 
mins. 

“The only innovation since 1938 
which bears on the alcoholic’s nutri- 
ture has been vitamin enrichment of 
bread, started in Chicago in 1940-41. 
Alcoholic pellagra virtually disap- 
peared from Cook County Hospital 
in 1942-43 when niacin, for flour en- 
richment, was first made by the 
ton. The alcoholic eats mainly forti- 
fied bread, and we conclude that this 
food habit has been the most signi- 
ficant factor contributing to the pres- 
ent surprising lack of avitaminosis 
among chronic alcoholics.” 


Newfoundland Surveys—What pur: 
pose enrichment of cereals may serve 
for a general population is more read- 
ily discerned when it is applied to 
peoples whose dietaries are poorer 
than those of the U.S. at large. A 
case in point is the evidence adduced 
by the Newfoundland surveys which 
have been referred to in the previous 
issue of this bulletin, “Outlook for 
Bread and Flour Enrichment. Review 
of Events during 1947-48.” 

It will be recalied that compulsory 
enrichment of all flour was intro- 
duced in Newfoundland in August, 
1944. Just prior to its introduction an 


extensive clinical survey was con- 
ducted in the St. John’s area by a 
considerable group of physicians with 
specialized experience in nutrition. 
Almost simultaneously another sur- 
vey was made by Dr. Grace Gold- 
smith and a smaller group in the 
Bonne Bay area. In 1948 nearly four 
years under an enrichment law, both 
surveys were repeated. The essence 
of the findings, which were in excel- 
lent agreement as to the two areas, 
appeared in the earlier bulletin. 
These reports have now been pub- 
lished (4). 

The findings of these surveys were 
reviewed at a conference held April 
4, 1949 in New York under the aus- 
pices of the Nutrition Foundation. 
They were summarized by Dr. Rus- 
sell M. Wilder (5). Only the broad- 
er aspects of public health improve- 
ment during 1944 to 1948 need be 
mentioned here. Total mortality fell 
from 12.1 to 10.5 per 1,000 population; 
the infant mortality in the city of St. 
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John’s declined from a level of 102 
to 61 per 1,000 live births. Deaths 
from tuberculosis dropped about one- 
fourth. Other factors probably con- 
tributed to these results; neverthe- 
less there was a selective decrease in 
those signs of malnutrition which 
enrichment of bread and flour might 
be expected to repair, and in spite of 
considerable endeavor to increase the 
consumption of citrus fruits the in- 
cidence of vitamin C deficiencies had 
not improved. The significance of en- 
richment as a major factor was con- 
firmed by analyses of blood and urine. 

Enrichment of Other Cereals—An 
instance of public health betterment 


are 
er 


You need fine, white flour to bake the white 
bread and rolls which vour customers demand. 
Yet you know that today’s flour unavoidably 
loses valuable nutritional benefits in the mill- 
ing. How sensible it is that you remedy this 
loss by restoring the most important vitamin 
and mineral benefits through the modern, sim- 


ple process of enrichment. 


For ten years now you have helped the na- 
tion’s health through enrichment. Because of 
its great value, enrichment of white bread and 
rolls, and patent flour, has been supported by 
legislation in the majority of States and Terri- 
tories through the work of physicians, nutri- 
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even more striking than that ob- 
served in Newfoundland is found in 
recent trials of enriched rice in Ba- 
taan (6). Here, among a population 
of about 63,000 people, deaths from 
beriberi numbered 167 in the year 
1947-48. Following the introduction 
of enriched rice in October, 1948 
deaths from beriberi progressively 
declined. They numbered only 18 in 
the year 1949-50, with not a single 
death from this disease during the 
fourth quarter of the year. 

The results of enrichment are con- 
spicuous and indisputable when ap- 
plied to a population on a very re- 
stricted and inadequate dietary as in 


~ 
Fe 


pany salesman. 


Potency assured. Finer, more 
buoyant particles. Quick dis- 
integration. Super-thorough 
diffusion. Clean, even break 
into halves and quarters. ‘Two 
types to enrich any white 
bread. Order Square Wafers 
today from your Yeast Com- 


the Philippines. In New Foundland 
where the dietary is more varied 
the results are less conspicuous but 
still measurable. In the U.S. where 
the quality of the dietary ranges 
from very poor to excellent, the ef- 
fects in terms of overall mortality 
and morbidity from deficiency dis- 
eases are inevitably less clear. Nev- 
ertheless the benefits to low income 
groups are undoubtedly present in 
the U.S. and in the course of years 
they will be recognized more widely. 

The enrichment of corn meal, an- 
other extension of cereal food enrich- 
ment, continues vigorously. Deger- 
minated corn products sold in the 


tion experts, consumers, millers, and bakers. 

Be proud that you serve the public health so 
well. By keeping faith with nature you make 
good foods better! 


SQUARE WAFERS GIVE YOU THESE ADVANTAGES 
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South are now nearly all enriched. 
In addition, virtually all the mills 
grinding whole corn meal in South 
Carolina and Alabama, plus a sub- 
stantial sprinkling of mills in other 
southern states, are fortifying their 
products to equal standards. 

Animal Experiments—The basic 
idea of enriching white cereals had 
its origin in extended experience 
with feeding of experimental ani- 
mals. Further experimentation along 
these lines is now largely academic. 
One cannot disprove the value of 
enrichment for human populations by 
experiments with rats. We know, for 
example, that the rat’s requirement 
for niacin (and the same is true 
for vitamin C) bears little resem- 
blance to human needs. Nevertheless, 
the animal experiment continues to 
have a place as a means of supplying 
clues as to other needed correctives. 
It is helpful also in attempts to fore- 
cast second or later generation ef- 
fects of borderline deficiencies. West- 
erman (7) and her colleagues have 
continued studies along this line. Re- 
cent papers have dealt with enriched 
in comparison with uneriched flour in 
dietaries of high cereal content. The 
amounts of flour compared in general 
to the amounts consumed by human 
groups, and the experiments revealed 
that growth rates were better if the 
flour was enriched, particularly when 
the flour level approached 50% of the 
calories. The benefits extended to the 
second generation. 


Compliance with State and Federal 
Regulations 


The enactment of legislation is in 
many instances vital in bringing so- 
cial reforms, but unless provision is 
made for enforcement of a statute its 
enactment may be futile. 

Most of the state laws that bear 
on the enrichment of flour and bread 
contain provisions similar to those 
in the federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act for establishing standards, 
for the inspection of mills and baker- 
ies, and for the sampling of foods for 
analysis. 

To obtain information with respect 
to the degree of compliance with legal 
standards, letters were addressed to 
appropriate enforcement officials in 
the 26 states having laws requiring 
enrichment of white flour and white 
bread. Information was _ requested 
with respect to funds available for en- 
forcement purposes, the character of 
inspection relied upon, the number of 
samples analyzed, the proportion of 
samples failing to meet the standard, 
and the number of prosecutions. Re- 
plies were received from 21 states. 

It was surprising to learn that | 
analyses had been made of the vita- 
min content of enriched bread and 
flour in only eight states. The extent 
of these operations in the respective 
states varied, as did the proportion 
of the samples found to be in viola- 
tion of the law. 

South Carolina, which was a leader 7 
in the enrichment movement and the 
first state to enact a law requiring 
enrichment, had also been very active 
in the enforcement of the law with 
the result that, during the past year, 
142 samples of bread and flour were 
examined and all were found to be © 
properly enriched. 

On the other hand, in three states 
in which extensive samplings were 
made, 25, 33, and 60% of the bread 
was found to be deficient in enrich- 
ing ingredients. In these states, how- 
ever, active enforcement had not 
been in operation over a_ sufficient 
period to bring about necessary COI | 
rections. In one of these states a 
large number of bakeries had been = 
inspected with a view to detecting 


(Continued on page 58) 
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BAKERY MERCHANDISING 





Enrichment Promotion Seeks Local Tie-ins 


KIT full of ideas and material 
A aid bakers’ tie-in on the 
local level with the national 
promotions built around the decen- 


nial of the enrichment of white 
bread, has been sent to more than 
4,500 bakers throughout the coun- 


try by the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram. 

The importance of each baker tak- 
ing advantage of this great oppor- 
tunity to promote bread on the local 
level is explained in a “Spotlight” 
contained in the kit. 

“Never before has an industry had 
such a great promotional opportunity 
available to each individual member,” 
declared Walter H. Hopkins, director 
of the program. 

“The tie-in material has been de- 
signed to fit every baker's adver- 
tising budget, no matter how large 
or small.” 

Included in the kit is a full-scale 
reproduction of the enrichment ad- 
vertisement which will appear in 
leading national magazines beginning 
in March, reproductions of ads which 
may be used by local associations, 
and radio station-break announce- 
ments and commercials which are 
adaptable for television. 

A complete advertising schedule 
listing the issue of each magazine 
and size of the enrichment ad ap- 
pearing therein, and a pamphlet con- 
taining numerous suggested ways the 
individual baker may include men- 
tion of the decennial in his news- 
paper advertising can also be found 
in the kit. The advertising schedule 
and selling phrases that the baker 
may use in his own advertisements 
are reproduced on these pages. 

Part of the kit sent out by the 
Bakers of America Program is a 
glossy reproduction of the essential 
parts of the national advertising lay- 
outs, to enable bakers at the local 
level to produce their own advertise- 
ments. The individual baker was ad- 
vised to turn to engravers and print- 
ers who, by the use of the supplied 
material, can reproduce any desired 
part of the advertisement. 

In addition to the complete sched- 
ule of enrichment advertising slated 
to appear in consumer magazines this 
year, professional and student groups 
will read the enrichment testimonials 
in March. Because of the importance 
in the professional fields of those 
personalities quoted in the March ad- 
vertisement, the ad is expected to 
carry a powerful message on enrich- 
ment to these groups. 

In the medical and health fields, 
two-page spreads are scheduled for 
the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Assn.; the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Assn.; Modern Medi- 
cine and Today’s Health. 

In the educational field, the junior 
high school edition of Scholastic 
magazine will carry an editorial type 
ad; a similar treatment is planned 
for the senior high school edition. 
The double spread advertisement is 
set for Scholastic Teacher and Schol- 
astic Coach. 


Bakers of America Program Kit Contains 
Material Tailored to the Individual 
Baker’s Advertising Budget 


Home economists will be exposed 
to the enrichment advertising in 
What’s New in Home Economics and 
Practical Home Economics. 

The following list of suggested 
commercials, designed for radio and 
adaptable to television, is a part of 
the enrichment tie-in material. They 
are suitable for announcements from 
15 seconds to one minute in length. 


(15 Seconds) 


Enriched bread—the modern mira- 
cle of food scientists—now celebrates 
its 10th birthday. For extra health 


at the regular low cost—always 
reach for (brand name) enriched 
bread. 


(15 Seconds) 
It’s easy to include “get-up-and- 
go” at every meal. Through the dis- 
covery of modern food science—we 


now bake needed energy into every 
loaf of (brand name) enriched bread. 
Get a loaf today. It’s bargain health 
insurance at no extra cost. 


(15 Seconds) 
(For Group Use Only) 

Read what top food scientists say 
about enriched bread in tomorrow’s 
(name of newspaper). Published as a 
public service by (group name). 

(30 Seconds) 

Mother! How about serving French 
Toast tomorrow! And you can make 
it extra nourishing with (brand 
name) bread! You see, (brand name) 
bread is enriched with essential vita- 
mins and minerals. And enriched 
bread provides more of the things 
your body needs—more generously— 
than any other food. So, for extra 
good eating, get enriched (brand 





low in the American diet. 


thiamine (vitamin B). 


growing. 





Incorporate These Facts and Statements in Your 
Enrichment Advertising Copy .. . 


Enriched bread provides more of the things your body 
needs—more generously—than any other food. 





Enriched bread is good bread made better—white bread 
with essential vitamins and minerals added. 





The enrichment of bread does not change its looks or taste 
but adds significant amounts of essential elements frequently 





Two slices of enriched bread at each meal will supply the 
normal person with one quarter or more of the daily needs for 





Enriched bread is not fattening—it is enriched with thia- 
mine (vitamin B,), niacine, riboflavin and iron which every one 
of us needs in a balanced diet for good health, normal appetite 
and all-around physical fitness. 





Enriched bread is a splendid source of the energy chil- 
dren need to keep going; the nutrition they need to keep 





Like all bread, enriched bread is not fattening when prop- 
erly included in a well-constructed diet. 





Enriched bread is a preferred type of bread, because it is 
outstanding as a low-cost energy food. 





Eat more bread—your best food buy. 





A nutritious diet is necessary for good health. Enriched 
bread helps you secure an adequate and satisfactory diet. 





Bread and other wheat products contribute about one quar- 
ter of the calories in your daily diet. Enriched bread supplies 
additional vitamins and minerals to our diets. 








name) bread. This is the 10th anni- 
versary of enriched bread. This has 
meant 10 years of improved nutri- 
tion and better health, for everyone. 
So, insist on enriched bread—your 
best food buy! 


(30 Seconds) 


Enriched? You bet (brand name) 
bread is enriched. Enriched with es- 
sential vitamins and minerals. En- 
riched bread provides more of the 
things your body needs—more gen- 
erously—than any other food. So, be- 
fore you fix lunch, Mother, make sure 
you have plenty of enriched (brand 
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THE BAKERS of America Pro- 
gram Seal of Assurance, with its ban- 
ner of enrichment superimposed, will 
play a prominent part in forthcom- 
ing enrichment advertising. 


name) bread on hand. This is the 
10th anniversary of enriched bread. 
This has meant 10 years of improved 
nutrition, better health. So, insist on 
enriched bread—your best food buy! 


(One Minute) 


Mother, how about giving Dad and 
the youngsters French Toast for 
breakfast tomorrow. Or, make it for 
lunch, or for supper! Wonderful, gold- 
en French Toast is good any time. 
And it’s nourishing, too, when you 
make it with (brand name) bread. 
You see (brand name) bread is en- 
riched with essential vitamins and 
minerals. And enriched bread pro- 
vides more of the things your body 
needs — more generously — than any 
other food. So, for extra good eat- 
ing tomorrow—for breakfast, lunch 
and supper—get enriched (brand 
name) bread today. This is the 10th 
anniversary of enriched bread. This 
has meant 10 years of improved nu- 
trition, better health for you. So, in- 
sist on enriched bread—your best 
food buy! 


(One Minute) 


Say Mother! What’s for lunch to- 
morrow? Why not a bowl of good 
hot soup, milk and plenty of sand- 
wiches. Yes, sandwithes made with 
enriched (brand name) bread. En- 
riched to give your children the en- 
ergy they need to keep going, and 
the nutrition they need to keep grow- 
ing. You see, enrichment adds essen- 
tial vitamins and minerals to (brand 
name) bread, provides more of the 
things your body needs—more gen- 
erously—than any other food. This 
has meant improved nutrition and 
better health, with that same enjoy- 
youngsters come in for lunch, bring 
out enriched (brand name) bread. 
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livery will be used, in accordance 
with factors of time and cost, unless 
otherwise specified in the order. In- 
voices will include shipping charges 
at actual cost. 
Cost 
a unit 
Reprints of the Bakers of 
America two-page adver- 
I 5. sini oracce cree ncn 8 3¢ 
Glossy photograph, 8x10-in. 
of elements contained in 
enrichment advertisement 10¢ 
Newspaper mat of 360-line 
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; ad for local group use... 50¢ 
Newspaper mat of 640-line 
ma — PTE TANT x} ad for local group use... 75¢ 
as naan mats ta pe Ha Newspaper mat of 1,000-line 
“" Saas estenas te oe oe ad for local group use. ..$1.00 
1e, oo eee “Your greatest opportunity to pro- 
ur Cloner 2 hemllerum MD. mote bread is here,’ Mr. Hopkins 
Pr ot said in discussing the enrichment ad- 
LOCAL ASSOC. NAME r= = =k ee ee a is 10 years old. PIE MAKERS—Boston Strause, left, and Frank Sherman, International Mill- 
e) eo a Here is your chance of a lifetime pe ing Co., are shown decorating a juggernaut vanilla chiffon pie with meringue 
sat aS and cherry topping. The pie, measuring 5 ft. across and weighing 120 Ib., 
°S tell your customers how your bread - ee PP A ‘ : Pen 
= AD MATS AVAILABLE—Newspaper has helped build a healthier, strong- was displayed at International’s pie school for bakers held in Cincinnati Jan. 
“a advertising mats such as the one il- 4. nation. , 15, It was donated to the more than 300 veteran patients at the Veteran 
n- lustrated above are available from “Leading doctors and nutrition ex- Administration Hospital at Fort Thomas, Ky. 
e- prsensie A ee ee perts have given resounding testi- 
re uarters . e - : ‘ « 
nd ations or groups can use them with Of"the nation, has, improved realth 900 Bakers See International’s 
enrichment tie-in advertising. result of 10 years of bread enrich- Cy N ° e & 
ocean san aa 4 Pie “Show” at Ohio Convention 
Insist on enric read—your bes 
= food buy! Pm — = i gg cto What every army baker knows is “Of all desserts available to the 
/ When using the commercials on tel- sources, National advertising and ‘hat pie for dessert is a quick way to public,” Mr. Strause asserted, “pie 
evision, program officials say, “When publicity will carry this message into warm GI hearts. In the army, just as ranks as the overwhelming American 
\ delivered live on participating pro- every corner of the land. it is everywhere in the U.S., pie is f@vorite. Among family members of 
grams, or on home economics pro- “A word of caution.... The names, the favorite dessert. all groups, pie is the undisputed 
grams, always have loaf of (brand pictures and statements used in the Eager to make better pies, more nate, hands Gown. Considering the 
name) bread hand to hold up when program ad may not be used by in- than 40 bakery technicians from eight popularity of ple, bakers must bend 
(brand name) is mentioned. Hold loaf giyidual bakers or individual baking army installations were guests of hon- ‘°* na Acie to Agog a truly quality 
so that name stands out clearly to- concerns. Groups of bakers may spon- or at the International Milling Co.’s oe a Fag - matched in the 
0- ward camera. Do not let fingers ob- sor ads using the names, statements “Greatest Show on Earth for Bakers” "O™E€™M@Ker's itchen = the pre- 
n- scure trade-mark. Or let camera nq pictures of the scientists. They held Jan. 15 in Cincinnati in conjunc- — — manufacturer's factory. 
ill shoot an extreme close up of loaf have been prepared in three sizes— tion with the 45th annual convention hose _ bakers already producing 
n- on table and hold it while commer- 360 Jones, 640 lines, 1,000 lines, and of the Ohio Bakers Assn. More than oe ' quality pies have found 
cial is delivered. Let commercial wats are available. Every program 500 bakers attended International’s | wel pie business to be a source of 
close with extreme close up of (brand member should seek cooperation of pie school from Ohio, Wisconsin, Ili- ‘"CT®4S'ns and continuing profit. 
ne name) loaf.” other bakers in his city in sponsor-  nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mr. Strause, who originated the 
d. The following prices apply to the jing these ads locally. Virginia, West Virginia and Michigan. Chiffon pie, black bottom pie and gra- 
od enrichment tie-in material. Orders “More value for your advertising Boston Strause of San Diego and @™ cracker pie shell, produced on 
yn should be addressed to the Bakers  ollar will be obtained if youtime your Baltimore conducted a three hour pie rsd stage nine different sales tested 
y! of America Program, 20 N. Wacker advertising to coincide with the baking demonstration. He criticized P!°S, together with unique and taste 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. Prices do not Bakers of America program sched- the baking industry for failure to ‘¢™Pting variations. Bakers followed 
include shipping or mailing costs. ule. Note the list of magazines which take full advantage of the great pop- a demonstration with the help of 
id Baker’s program headquarters says__ will carry the ad and the dates they ularity pie holds over all other des- ; Pie neg ee—n es by In- 
or that the most logical means of de- will appear,” Mr. Hopkins concluded. serts, cakes included. SHEER, Seg ©. 
we Prior to his appearance at the show 
i. Mr. Strause made a 20 minute tele- 
, vision appearance on Cincinnati’s sta- 
iu BAKERS OF AMERICA 1951 ADVERTISING SCHEDULE tion WLW on a hook-up extending to 
d a Dayton and Columbus. He stressed 
@ wipilnieads courte Vet alls the convenience and desirability of 
- homemakers buying pies at a com- 
mercial bakery as opposed to using 
ly kate 4 prepared mixes in the home kitchen. 
y Following Mr. Strause’s demonstra- 
t- menace pce tion, a large variety of pies and cof- 
h —s oe fee was served. Army bakery tech- 
d apa ENRICHMENT ENKICHMEN YELLOW LAYER nicians, including one group from 
h sili a et vt nate feng Wright-Patterson Air Base which had 
is Black White Biack & White flown in for the demonstration, re- 
J- MAY ENRICHMENT ENRICHMENT ENRICHMENT ENRICHMENT APPLE PIE YELLOW LAYER es Le turned with . large number of Bos- 
1- Poaceae ic ng Chocolate ing ton Strause ples. 
st adage mi gl e ae cee * pct «anus — 2 sl cha co — BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
May 8th Issue May i2th { 
; JUNE COCOANUT CAKE PEANUT BUTTER PEANUT BUTTER ENRICHMENT ENRICHMENT COCOANUT CAKE APPLE PIE MIGHTY MINCE 
: i sie ne an Sou — oe haak we wie shock Wktie pe ee chiaiae hts hveawal . . . . 
| JULY PICNIC HAM ENRICHME PICNIC HAM ENRICHMENT SWEET KOLLS COCSANUT CAKE A mince ple, 4 ft. in diameter, and 
d- . SANDWICH ee SANDWICH 5 alee Sis: Wh ibie boas a pie eating contest attracted more 
d f aM Bich b wte s Biacd & White than 1,200 persons to Bader’s Dutch 
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National Bakery 
Suppliers Set Up 
Speakers Bureau 


CHICAGO—A new service for offi- 
cers and program committees of as- 
sociations in the baking industry has 
been announced by Henry Kingdon, 
Bessire & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 


chairman of the industry and public 
relations committee of the National 
Bakery Suppliers Assn. This organiza- 
tion has instituted a speakers’ bu- 
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reau through which it will make avail- 
able to bakers’ organizations quali- 
fied and experienced platform men 
connected with the member com- 
panies of NBSA. 

In keeping with the purposes of 
the suppliers’ association, which has 
for its theme, “Your Aim Is Our Aim 

A Greater Baking Industry,” mem- 
ber companies must keep in close con- 
tact with all industry developments, 
governmental regulations and nation- 
al affairs. Consequently, the men 
available through this newly estab- 
lished speakers bureau will be able 
to discuss intelligently the subject 
of greatest import involving bakers 


and their allied associates, whether 
it be production or selling, advertis- 
ing, merchandising, quality control or 
regulations. 

Operating on a national basis, it 
will be possible for NBSA to call up- 
on its membership in any area for 
the messages which convention com- 
mittees may feel necessary for a 
well-rounded program. Mr. Kingdon 
will be happy to cooperate with any 
group interested and, upon receipt of 
request for a speaker, will suggest 
one with the proper qualifications 
from that area. He may be addressed 
care of headquarters office, NBSA, 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1. 





‘s could be YOUR BREAD! 


Through 1951, a series of powerful advertise- 
ments beginning in March “Good Housekeep- 
ing”, will tell American homemakers of the 
superior qualities and better food value of 
bread made with at least 6% nonfat milk solids. 
Each ad will be a direct message to your cus- 
tomers about bread that is nutritionally superior, 
and so appealing in flavor that more is eaten. 
This advertising can be your advertising—if you 
offer such a loaf and identify it with the state- 


ment on the wrapper: Each pound contains the 
nonfat milk solids of seven ounces of milk. As 
already used by some bakers this accurate de- 
scription of the milk-solids content is stimulat- 
ing sales sharply. Ask your milk supplier for 
our free booklets “Sales Slants for the Baker” 
and Advertising Brochure, Bulletin 190. 


MERCK SOL MDS 





AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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15,000 ATTEND OPENING 
OF EDDY PLANT IN BUTTE 


BUTTE, MONT.—An estimated 15,- 
000 persons went through the new 
plant of Eddy Bakeries, Inc., here dur- 
ing a recent three-day opening. J. E. 
O’Connell, firm president, and Thom- 
as Morgan, Butte mayor, participated 
in a ceremony marking the official 
opening of the plant. 

The plant will produce more than 
7.5 million pounds of bread annually 
and will have an annual payroll of 
$176,000. It has 48 full time em- 
ployees. Willard Anderson, with the 
firm since 1916, is vice president. 
Frank Young, who has been with the 
company 25 years, is plant manager, 
and Joseph Bauer, an employee 15 
years, is production manager. 

The new building, which cost $225,- 
000 to erect, is one story, of tapestry 
brick, with glass brick windows 
equipped with ventilators. The plant 
covers about 9,280 sq. ft. The struc- 
ture has hardwood maple flooring and 
the interior walls are of glazed tile 
ceramic blocks. 

All of the baking equipment, includ- 
ing the mixers, dough raising units, 
automatic wrapping and slicing ma- 
chines and the ovens, are located on 
the main floor. The full basement pro- 
vides ample room for storage. 
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CLINTON FOODS ELECTS 
DIRECTORS, OFFICERS 


CLEARWATER, FLA. — Clinton 
Foods, Inc., held its board of directors 
meeting at Dunedin in connection 
with an inspection by the board mem- 
bers and officers of the company’s 
Florida plants and groves. At this 
meeting, William E. Levis and Harry 
E. Collin were elected directors and 
members of the executive committee 
of the company. 

Mr. Levis is a director and chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., and a direc- 
tor of New York Central Railroad, 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and other cor- 
porations. Mr. Collin is the senior 
partner of Collin, Norton & Co., in- 
vestment bankers of Toledo. He is 
also a director and member of the 
executive committee of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. and director of National 
Union Radio, Textileather, Inc., Rob- 
ert Gair, Inc., and of other corpora- 
tions. 

Following the meeting C. W. Met- 
calf, president of Clinton Foods, Inc., 
announced the election of the follow- 
ing officers: 

J. I. Moone, executive vice presi- 
dent responsible for operations of the 
Snow Crop division and corporate 
sales; Joseph M. Waters, vice presi- 
dent responsible for corporate adver- 
tising and merchandising; Milton E. 
Stover, vice president and controller; 
Mark Candee, general counsel. 
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FRANK HELMER CONDUCTS 
DUNWOODY DEMONSTRATION 


MINNEAPOLIS — Frank Helmer, 
bakery service department of the 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
Chicago, conducted a demonstration 
for the staff and students of the Dun- 
woody Baking School, Minneapolis, 
recently. 

Mr. Helmer demonstrated the mak- 
ing of two types of cheesecakes. One 
was called Canasta Cheesecake, and 
is the heavy type, and the other is 
the fluffy type called California or 
French Cheesecake. Mr. Helmer made 
up these two cheesecakes and dis- 
cussed their mixing procedures, bak- 
ing time and finishing. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 
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BREAD—Your Best and 
Cheapest Food 





We Salute... 


the Milling and Baking Industries 
of America for their contribution 
to the health 
this Tenth anniversary of enriched 


bread. 


of the nation on 








THE 
1570 W. 29th Street 


ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D.243 L.D. 97 
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ADVERTISING 


VETERAN—Freshie, 

















a character in the nationally-used 


newspaper cartoon series for bakers, observed his 1,000th insertion in the 
Omaha World Herald recently. Harry Walsh, left, of Allen & Reynolds, 
Omaha, creator of Freshie, and Milton Petersen, right, head of the P. F. 
Petersen Baking Co., sponsor of the Omaha advertising, are convinced that 


Freshie is good for another 1,000 ads. 


Freshie, Tireless Salesman, Makes 1,000 
Appearances in Newspaper for Omaha Bakery 


When a commercial bakery is able 
to make the news pages of a metro- 
politan daily because of its adver- 
tising policy, that’s news. 

P. F. Petersen Baking Co. of Oma- 
ha accomplished the feat recently 
when the Omaha World Herald ran 
a news story on the fact that the 
bakery was making its 1,000th in- 
sertion of a Freshie cartoon adver- 
tisement for Peter Pan Bread. 

Since 1944 Freshie cartoons have 
been selling Peter Pan Bread for 
the bakery in the Omaha World 
Herald and other dailies throughout 
the territory. Not a break has oc- 
curred in the Freshie schedule over 
the entire period. 

Freshie is the pen product of Har- 
ry Walsh, Omaha cartoonist, and 
the Allen & Reynolds Advertising 
Agency. Since Freshie was born back 
in 1944 he has developed into an 
advertising personality now being 
used by over 50 bakeries from coast 
to coast and Canada. He has also 
been adapted to outdoor advertising, 
point-of-sale, Christmas cards, color- 
ing books and television. Freshie’s 
television commercials are now ap- 
pearing in Omaha, Milwaukee, Salt 
Lake City, Davenport, Miami, At- 
lanta, Jacksonville, Greensboro and 
Charlotte. 

Wins Honors 

The Freshie campaign has won 
numerous honors in the advertising 
field. One was inclusion in the News- 
paper Advertising Executives Year- 
book and the other was being chosen 
for a spot in the Blue Book of Ad- 
vertising, showing top campaigns of 
the year. 

Two of the Freshie 24-sheet post- 
ers produced in 1950 have been en- 
tered in the national competition for 
top outdoor posters of the year. Art 
work was by Walter Early, creator 
of Elsie, the Borden Cow. 

Proof of the power of Freshie was 


of the survey showed that Freshie, 
appearing only three times a week, 
ranked fifth among all comics. 

One Freshie customer, Columbia 
Baking Co. of Atlanta, has gone 
even further than most bakeries in 
using Freshie. It has made Freshie 
into a dummy of the Charlie Mc- 
Carthy breed and, with the help of a 
professional ventriloquist, has 
launched an effective merchandising 
campaign. Besides knocking on the 
housewife’s door, Freshie and the 
ventriloquist make appearances over 
radio stations, social gatherings and 
parties. 
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Goodwill Builders... 


Whenever a new arrival swells the 
neighbodhood population, this baker 
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sends out small printed certificates 
congratulating the new mother, and 
inviting her to come to the shop for 
a free decorated cake. A record is 
made of the new baby’s birthday, and 
each year, just prior to that date, 
a reminder card is sent to the mother 
about the beautiful birthday cakes 
which the baker can provide.—Rus- 
sell-Miller Merchandising Hints. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VAGABOND SANDWICH 
The Vagabond Sandwich, made 
from’ miniature-sized loaves of bread, 
is the talk of Highway 40, between 
San Francisco and Sacramento. Bob 
Powers, son of the founder of the 30 
year old Nut Tree Restaurant, Vaca- 
ville, has created the novelty. 
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It’s Bread and 
Butter Time, ADA 
Ad Campaign Says 


Delicious good eating and low cost 
living are stressed in the March “bet- 
ter with butter’ campaign of the 
American Dairy Assn. 

“The nation’s dairy farmers are 
boosting butter sales with these color- 
ful appetite-tempting magazine and 
newspaper ads made possible by pen- 
nies set aside once a year for adver- 
tising dairy foods all through the 
year,” Owen M. Richards, Chicago, 
ADA general manager, said in cam- 
paign comments. 

The Colorful ADA butter ads will 
carry the “bread and butter message 
into 4,429,260 homes reached by the 
March issue of the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, and into another 10 million homes 
through the April 1 issue of the 
American Weekly, supplement to 
metropolitan newspapers in key mar- 
kets across America. The campaign 
will have nationwide support of the 
baking and milling industries on the 
national advertising level and at the 
point-of-sale. 

Four “bread and butter” products 
are invitingly presented in life-like 
illustrations that “pop out” of the 
page to tempt the millions of readers. 
The copy, presented in the form of 
a recipe card for the homemaker’s 
file, tells how to make and serve de- 
lightfully good hot biscuits, muffins 
or buns with butter. Hints on buttery 











PURITY READIES TV SERIES—The illustration above shows the studios 
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BOOSTING BUTTER—Bread ’n’ But- 
ter are headliners in this “better with 
butter” ad sponsored by the nation’s 
dairy farmers through the American 
Dairy Assn. The new ad reaches the 
buying public in the March issue of 


the Ladies Home Journal and the 
April 1 issue of American Weekly. 





good sweet rolls, coffee cake and 
bread pudding are included. 

Calling bread and butter the “staff 
of life” the copy goes on to say “it’s 
brought to luxurious goodness with 
the matchless flavor of golden butter 

. SO economical . . yet tastier 
and more nourishing than fancier 
foods costing much more.” 
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Fleischmann Film, 


“The Modest Miracle” 
Set for TV Showing 


In a tie-up with the baking indus- 
try’s 10th anniversary celebration of 
enriched bread, the Fleischmann divi- 
sion of Standard Brands, Inc., an- 
nounced that its motion picture—‘‘The 
Modest Miracle’”—has been scheduled 
for coast-to-coast TV showings over 
the nation-wide network of the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. and its affiliate 
stations. 

This famous enrichment film will 
be telecast during the anniversary 
month of March, when the Bakers of 
America Program testimonial adver- 
tisement, containing enrichment en- 
dorsements from outstanding medi- 
cal authorities, is being run in lead- 
ing national magazines. 

“The Modest Miracle,” which has 
been shown to millions of Americans 
in over 3,000 theaters and schools, is 
said to be the “finest story ever told” 
on enriched bread. When they accept- 
ed it for nationwide TV distribution, 
officials of the ABC network com- 
mented that it “seemed to be special- 
ly made for television.”” Wherever the 
firm is shown the ABC announcer 
will close with the statement that 
“This timely story of a scientific mir- 
acle has been presented by the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. as a tribute 
to the Bakers of America who are 
today celebrating the Tenth Anniver- 
sary of enriched bread.” 

As another step in its cooperation 
with the anniversary program, 
Fleischmann will distribute a special- 
ly prepared tie-up and promotion 
prospectus for bakers, suggesting 
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ways and means by which they may 
tie in their advertising with both the 
film and the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram. The prospectus contains re- 
minder copy that may be used in ad- 
vertising to help build audiences for 
TV showings of “The Modest Miracle” 


of Sarra, Inc., film producing firm, during the filming of a new series of 
60-sec. and 20-sec. TV commercials for Purity Bakeries Corp. The commer- 
cials are being prepared by Young & Rubicam, Inc., for Purity’s promotion 
of “Taystee” bread. Left to right are Harry W. Lange, Sarra production 
manager; William D. Fisher, radio and television executive for the advertis- 
ing company; actress Shiela Jackson, and Roger Moran, advertising agency 
copywriter. 


uncovered a year ago when a survey 
was conducted among the _ school 
children of Omaha. Using the comic 
pages of the Omaha World Herald, 
the children were asked to indicate 
those comics they read regularly, 
occasionally or never read. Results 
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plus suggested enriched bread state- 
ments that may be used at any time. 

The prospectus also explains how 
prints of “The Modest Miracle” may 
be obtained for both bakery and con- 
sumer group showings. 

In order to stimulate bakery sales 
personnel to greater appreciation of 
the importance of enriched bread— 
both as a food and as a compelling 
sales story—the Fleischmann divi- 
sion will also distribute a sales room 
poster telling “What Enrichment Is” 
and how it is being promoted by the 
Bakers of America Program, on a na- 
tionwide basis, during the 10th anni- 
versary observance. 

It is felt that this combination of 
film, prospectus and poster will 
serve the important and dual purpose 
of educating and influencing the con- 
suming public on the “why” and 
“how” of enriched bread, while stimu- 
lating the individual baker to closer 
and more effective, tie-up with the 
nationwide bakers of America anni- 
versary program. 
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Bakers Can Ring 
Cash Till with 
Magazine Ideas 


Every month the food editors of 
the women’s magazines come up with 
a lot of intriguing, mouth-watering 
recipes for new types of baked prod- 
ucts, usually accompanied by pictures 
that make you want to have one of 
those new ideas right now. 

Why not cash in on this constant 
flow of new ideas being introduced 
to your customers and prospective 
customers for baking in their own 
homes, by offering to bake them for 
your customers? 

That’s the suggestion made by the 
Virginia Baker, publication of the 
Virginia Bakers Council, Richmond, 
Harold K. Wilder, executive secretary. 

This may be an old idea—maybe 
it has been tried and found wanting 
—but Mr. Wilder comments that he 
has been eating a lot of baked goods 
over the years and with one excep- 
tion, in Norfolk, Va., within the past 
few years, nothing of this kind has 
been noticed in the retail bakeshops 
with which, as a customer, he has 
come in contact. 

He suggests that any retail baker, 
on his toes, could have one of these 
recipes, illustrated by a page. direct- 
ly from the magazine, posted on a 
little bulletin of printed slips handy, 
and a sign reading something like 
this: 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
TRY THIS 
(Insert name of item) 
over next week end? 

“Tf you think you would like 
to try this intriguing bit of sweet- 
ness, just sign the slip and de- 
posit it in the box, and our ex- 
pert bakers will make one JUST 
FOR YOU, and have it all ready 
when you call next Friday. 

“No obligation if you change 
your mind. This looks so good 
that lots of other folks will be 
clamoring for one too and if you 
decide Friday you don’t want 
yours, because you are going out 
of town, or for any reason, we'll 
see that some one else gets it. 

“This is just another feature 
of our up-to-the-minute ways of 
bringing you the latest ideas in 
baked products. 

“No need to try these new rec- 
ipes. We’ll gladly make them for 
you and through your help we 
can make a lot of other folks 
happy, too.” 
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A Column of Comment 


The Enrichment Program 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


HE Bakers of America Program and the bakery trade press are giving 

j excellent publicity to the 10th anniversary of the enrichment program. 
This is well deserved, for it is impossible to tell exactly how great has 

been the value of this program both to the baking industry and to the 


consumers of this country. 


There is always one danger in any situation like this, however, which is that 
the program may come to be taken for granted. Enrichment today remains 
one of the greatest selling points in the baking industry, a fact which bakers 
must not overlook for one moment. It is true that bread wrappers are clearly 
marked “Enriched,” but that in itself is not enough. Bakers should continue 


to emphasize enrichment in all of 
their advertising, and whenever pos- 
sible get stories regarding its value 
in their local papers. Merely because 
enrichment is obviously here to stay 
is no reason why its value should 
not continue to be stressed. 


STALE RETURNS: One thing we 
have never been quite able to under- 
stand about the baking industry is 
why it permits such a high percent- 
age of stale returns. We know that 
the usual argument is that this prac- 
tice prevents stale bakery goods from 
getting into the hands of consumers, 
and that is undoubtedly true. 

At the same time, there must be a 
very definite competitive phase in this 
situation. We believe there is a 
marked tendency on the part of many 
wholesale bakers to overload retail 
grocers, the theory being that the 
baker who has the largest supply 
of bread in a retail grocery store will 
attract most attention from consum- 
ers. 

There also may be some truth in 
that, but the fact remains that a 
high percentage of stale returns is 
extremely costly to any baker. From 
experience, wholesale bakers must 
know just about how much of their 
products each retail grocery custo- 





mer normally sells every day. If the 
delivery of these products was made 
accordingly, it seems to us that the 
stale loss would be reduced mate- 
rially, which is an extremely impor- 
tant item in this time of advanc’ng 
costs. 


A WORD OF APPRECIATION: We 
would like to extend a word of ap- 
preciation to the Connecticut Bakers 
Assn., Ine., which, in one of its re- 
cent bulletins, published the follow- 
ing comment under the _ heading 
“Read Your Trade Journals”: 

“Conditions today make it neces- 
sary for every bakery owner to take 
full advantage of every source of 
useful information that he can find. 
Our industry’s fine trade journals 
should be read regularly, thoroughly, 
and carefully. They offer a vast num- 
ber of helpful ideas, ‘predictions of 
things to come’ and factual reports 
of what is happening.” 

That is, of course, the purpose of 
all reputable business papers—to 
help the industries which they serve. 
Unless they do this, there is no place 
in the field for them. It is also true 
that at this time bakers need all the 
information they can get as never 





Methods That Sell fa Women ... 


Cement Customer 


Relations for 
Greater Profit 


@ By Dorothy Glenn 


"Tima current world situation 
makes all of us stop and won- 
der just what is coming next. 

What kind of business will we be 

doing a year from now? Will Mr. and 

Mrs. Consumer have more money, 

less money? Will that money buy 
more goods? Will competition be 

more keen? How will the shoppers 

react? We 
There are sO many unanswered 

questions. But, there are also many 

answers that will help us to do a 

greater volume of business at a great- 

er profit. We can always look ahead, 
at least to the next 60 days, in spite 
of unsettled conditions. The biggest 





job any merchant has today is to 
remember that currently this is a 
buyers’ market. We must cement 
relations with every consumer of 
goods. We must encourage stability. 
Don’t let those shoppers hesitate in 
your store and question. 


Service Methods Sought 


How can we best service Mrs. 
Homemaker to gain that greater vol- 
ume and profit? How can we encour- 
age her confidence in the need for 
your goods? Let’s remember “impulse 
buying.” Let’s remember that sugges- 
tive selling has powerful influence on 

(Continued on page 54) 





before. Business papers are the most 
prolific source of all information of 
this kind. 


COST CONTROLS’ ESSENTIAL: 
Whenever an industry is placed un- 
der price controls, the need for cost 
controls becomes much greater. If 
there is any unfairness in the price 
controls as they are established, no 
relief whatever can be expected un- 
less it can be demonstrated.that the 
industry is controlling its cost rigidly. 
Furthermore, it is largely on the 
data supplied by such cost controls 
that the industry can substantiate 
its request for relief. Fortunately the 
baking industry did excellent work 
in this direction under OPA, and is 
well experienced in connection with it. 
Regardless of price controls, how- 
ever, it is to the advantage of every 
baker to control his costs as closely 
as possible at all times. Careless ac- 
counting in this respect can lead to 
many unnecessary losses. At the mo- 
ment, however, cost controls seem to 
be most needed in connection with 
government price controls. 


ADVERTISING: In such uncertain 
times as these there is a tendency in 
the baking industry, as well as in all 
others, to consider what portions of 
its activities can be curtailed, or even 
entirely discontinued. Occasionally in 
the past such thought has been di- 
rected toward advertising, but expe- 
rience has shown that to take any 
such step might well be fatal. 

Even if conditions are such that 
it is entirely a sellers’ market, nev- 
ertheless that situation will not last 
forever. That was demonstrated fol- 
lowing World War II. Regardless of 
the fact that a baker may have a 
greater demand than he can supply 
at the moment, he cannot afford to 
lose his identity before the entire 
consuming market of his area. 


FREIGHT CAR SHORTAGE: The 
recent strike of “sick” switchmen in 
the railroad industry made the short- 
age of freight cars, which was al- 
ready serious, just that much worse. 
We traveled from New York to Min- 
neapolis during that period, and it 
was sickening to see the thousands 
and thousands of freight cars stand- 
ing idle on sidings from the begin- 
ning to the end of the trip. 

We have no idea how long it took 
to untangle this mess, or even if it 
is completed as yet. However, the 
strike is over, and that threat is 
temporarily removed. But another 
one confronts us. As the defense pro- 
gram is speeded up, there will be a 
mounting demand for cars by the 
defense industries, and undoubtedly 
they will get priorities. 

To protect their own interests, as 
well as to help the country as a 
whole, bakers may do two things. 
First, when they order flour, request 
that the cars be filled to capacity, 
and, second, unload them as promptly 
as possible when received so that the 
cars may continue in active service. 
Every bit of cooperation along this 
line will be helpful. 
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Liking for Bread 
Puts Housewife in 


Baking Business 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS.—Purchase 
of a site on Silver Lake St. here for 
the erection of a new bakery has 
been announced by the Marshwood 
Co. through its president, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Clark, who in 1946 acquired the 
former Alfred Marsh Bakery. 

The bakery has been operating at 
132 N. Main St. in two floors of a 
building. It was opened about five 


years ago with three employees to 
produce the ‘“Marshwood” loaf of 
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whole wheat bread in which the 
Marsh bakery had specialized. 

Production at the outset was 300 
loaves weekly. Current production is 
27,000 loaves of Marshwood and the 
firm’s ‘‘Brownberry” whole wheat 
loaf. The bakery also produces a 
white loaf made of unbleached flour 
plus the wheat germ used in the 
Brownberry, and a cinnamon and 
raisin loaf. 

The Brownberry loaf is made from 
northern hard spring wheat milled 
each day at the bakery. Franchises 
for its production are held by bakers 
in Davenport, Iowa, and Cleveland, 
Iowa. 

The bakery, which has a 480-loaf 


capacity revolving tray oven and 
other modern equipment, still hand- 
moulds bread before it is baked. 

Mrs. Clark acquired the Marsh 
Bakery after Mr. Marsh decided to 
quit the business when _ shortages 
made operations difficult. Her liking 
for the then unavailable Marsh loaf 
she had been using prompted her to 
enter business herself with the Marsh 
formula. 

“Many women find life empty when 
their children grow up and leave 
home, Mrs. Marsh said. “I do not in- 
tend to be left with time on my hands 
when my two children, Susie, 14, and 
Penny, 11, are gone.” 

Mr. Clark, who is a Milwaukee 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


LOUR milling skill is highly developed 

at the HUNTER mills. Here against a 
background of more than 70 years of high 
quality production, HUNTER’S CREAM 
and other famous HUNTER brands are 
carefully milled from the very choicest of 
hard winter wheats. And this quality is 
reflected in the fine bread that bakers make 


from HUNTER flours. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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banker, is vice president and treas- 
urer of the firm. His support is mora! 
and financial, explains Mrs. Clark, 
who is in complete charge of the 
plant. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN TIER BAKERS 
HEAR JOSEPH J. DAWSON 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—A talk by 
Joseph J. Dawson, former general 
manager of Spaulding Bakeries, Inc., 
on the effects of the national emer- 
gency was a feature of the Feb. 7 
meeting of Southern Tier Bakers 
Assn. in the Carlton Hotel here. More 
than 35 members attended. 

Mr. Dawson qualified his prediction 
of things to come by saying that an 
all-out shooting war would change 
things radically. He foresees a con- 
tinuation of emergency controls for 
possibly 10 years. 

“Looking into my crystal ball, I 
found that the baking business is 
going to do all right,” he said. “Don’t 
sacrifice quality for profits. If short- 
ages come, make less but make it 
good.” 

Joseph Tomiska, Endwell Bakery, 
president of the association, presided 
at the meeting. Members stood in 
silent tribute to Albert C. Schmidt, 
late president of Curly Top Bakeries, 
Inc. J. K. Moyer, Hill Bakery, Inc., 
chairman of the advertising commit- 
tee, reported progress on the associa- 
tion’s advertising campaign for 1951. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOS ANGELES BAKERS 
SELECT 1951 OFFICERS 


LOS ANGELES—Officers for 1951 
of the Master Bakers Retail Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles County are: Her- 
bert Schindler, Pasadena, president; 
David Honig, Sugar Bowl Bakery, 
first vice president; John Jasco, Tem- 
ple City, second vice president. Chris 
Weiss, Bellflower, was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer and Philip Seitz, sec- 
retary of the Allied Trades, was elect- 
ed executive secretary. 

Victor E. Marx, Chicago, secretary 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, addressed the annual meet- 
ing and reviewed the hearings in 
Washington on bread standards. He 
also told of the advertising campaign 
of the American Dry Milk Institute 
scheduled with Good Housekeeping 
and how independent bakers could 
tie-in with it. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TIM CAMPBELL PRESIDENT 
OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN ASSN. 


DENVER—E. W. Schmitt, formerly 
manager of Bender’s Bakery here, has 
resigned as president of the Rocky | 
Mountain Bakers Assn. He has been 
succeeded by Tim Campbell, Sally 
Ann Bread Co., Grand Junction, Colo., 
first vice president of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Campbell- has been in the 
bakery business all his life, having 
operated bakeries in New Mexico and 
Colorado. He has been head of the 
Sally Ann plant 33 years and has long ~ 
been active in the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn. 

The association canceled its Feb. 18 
meeting and is concentrating efforts 
on the annual convention to be held 
at the Albany Hotel in Denver May 
6-7. The meeting was not held last 
year because of the bakery employees 
strike. Speakers from the government 
this year will inform the bakers as 
to federal regulations effecting the 
baking industry. Other program fea- 
tures are being worked out, according 
to Ted Kunde, secretary. 
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Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 
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Garland Mills, Inc. 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Famous for Quality 
GREENSBURG, IND. 





““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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SANITARIANS MEET—The third annual conference of sanitarians of the 
American Institute of Baking was held recently in Chicago. The group dis- 
cussed accomplishments in bakery sanitation during the past year and 
formulated plans for the coming year. Left to right in the illustration nbove 
are (front row) V. Keith Giddings, Lewis W. Teissler, A. E. Armstrong and 
Lloyd J. Salathe. (Second row) P. T. McDonald; Harold R. Mangus, Edwin L, 
Brunken, Dr. Edward L. Holmes. (Back row) Louis A. King, Jr., and W. 


Parker Pierce. 





Wisconsin Group Prepares for 


Lake Michigan States Meeting - 


MILWAUKEE — Arnold Boettcher, 
Milwaukee, manager for National 
Yeast Corp., has been appointed chair- 
man of a Wisconsin Flour & Bakers 
Allied Trades Assn. committee which 
will be in charge of arranging the en- 
tertainment program for the four- 
state Lake Michigan States Bakers 
Conference in Chicago April 29-May 2. 

Named to assist him on the com- 
mittee by Jack H. Mikula, Milwau- 
kee Gas Light Co., president, were 
Arthur Tomlin, Milwau‘xee, Bear- 
Stewart Co., sales representative; T. 
J. Hein, Hein Flour & Supply Co., 
Milwaukee; Theodore Wolff, Wiscon- 
sin sales representative for Jelke 
Good Luck products; Arthur Fors- 
man, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
and Henry J. Brown, Milwaukee man- 
ager, Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc. 

Other committee appointments 
made by Mr. Mikula at the February 
meeting were Phil Orth, Sr., chair- 
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man, flour committee, assisted by Ray 
Burck, Bay State Milling Co.; Gil- 
bert Hein, Hein Flour & Supply Co.: 
Carl Aken, Aken Flour Co., Henry J, 
Klepper, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co.; John Sorum, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and Chester Cook, King Midas 
Flour Mills. 

The outing committee to be in 
charge of coordinating allied trades 
efforts with those of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn., Inc., in staging the see- 
ond annual Bakers-Allied Outing next 
fall, is headed by Ray Pinczkoski, 
Hein Flour & Supply Co., assisted 
by Bernard Schmidt, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co.; Robert Zimprich, 
Milwaukee Preserve & Flavor Co. 
L. A. Dubberke, Milwaukee Gas Light 
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Co.; William Hermann, Aluminum | 


Utensil Corp.; C. P. McNamara, Mor- | 


ton Salt Co., and Gene Harris, Swift 
& Co. 

The apprenticeship and clinic com- 
mittee, which plans and executes the 
baker girl sales clinics each year 
and works with the various bakers’ 
associations in matters of apprentice- 
ship training program planning, is 
headed by C. G. Swanson, General 
Mills, Inc., assisted by C. C. Des- 
mond, Milwaukee Gas Light Co.; L. 
M. Davis, Hobart Sales & Service; J. 
J. Welsh, Milwaukee Preserve & Fla- 
vor Co.; E. H. Saron, Sielaff Paper 
Co., and S. J. Szymanski, Standard 
Brands, Inc. 

Assisting Ph. Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth 
Co., and Ervin Janek, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., co-chairman, on the 
program committee are M. A. Lee, 
Procter & Gamble, Herbert Heinickle, 
Rathman Agency; Walter Laev, Wal- 
ter Laev, Inc., and E. J. Zierfuss, 
Durkee Famous Foods. 

The membership-attendance com- 
mittee is headed by H. W. Cox, Bear- 
Stewart Co., and Robert Goman, 
Chapman & Smith Co., assisted by 
Clyde Connell, Racine, General Mills, 
Inc.; Herbert Steinback, Waukesha, 
Gumpert; V. J. Conway, Madison, 
Fleischmann Division, Standard 
Brands; Frank Schaefer, Appleton, 
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Karp’s Milwaukee Baker Supplies; td 


John Guyette, Fond du Lac, Ph. Orth 


Co., and George Seidel, Chicago, Ad ~ 


Seidel & Son. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

JOINS PIE FIRM 
NEW ORLEANS—Ceorge Pereira, 

formerly sales manager for the Mrs. 

Cotton Bakery, New Orleans, has 

joined Mothers Home Made Pies. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


An Ever-Challenging Art 


Dare to be Different. AIB 
Baking School Class Told 





I am happy to participate in the 
first graduation exercises in our new 
American Institute of Baking. This 
new building with its wonderful 
equipment and facilities has been 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address by G. Cullen Thomas, vice 
president of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, at commencement exercises 
at the American Institute School of 
Baking in Chicago in December. 





dedicated to, what we all are con- 
vinced will be, a new era of progress 
for the bakers of America. But it re- 
mained for Bill Walmsley (William 
Walmsley, principal of the AIB 
School of Baking) and his faculty to 
produce the first major harvest—you 
46 students of the school of baking— 
the first group to be graduated from 
this new million dollar institute. So 
we congratulate and salute the 58th 
class of the AIB as the inaugural 
class. 

The American Institute, conceived 
some 32 years ago by George Ward, 
Julian Livingston, Dr. H. E. Barnard 
and other far-sighted leaders of the 
baking industry, has had a continu- 
ous record of worthwhile acomplish- 
ment and contribution to bigger and 
better opportunities for the American 
baker. It was originally dedicated to 
the advancement of the baking in- 
dustry, the improvement of baking 
techniques, the betterment of product 
quality, the reputation and the build- 
ing of the recognized merit and good- 
ness of bakery products, both among 
bakers and with the general public, 
through research and education. Thus 
the motto of this last annual meeting 
of the American Bakers Assn., “Prog- 
ress Through Research and Educa- 
tion,’ was timely with the dedica- 
tion of these new facilities. 


History Reviewed 


The very cornerstone of progress 
in any endeavor is education, includ- 
ing of course the ever-increasing 
knowledge made available through 
scientific research. Thus, the School 
of Baking was the first major en- 
deavor of the institute. The institute 
was started at Dunwoody in Minne- 
apolis because at that location there 
were facilities for a baking school. 
The first three or four years of the 
institute’s apprenticeship was under 
borrowed or rented housing. In 1922, 
the American Bakers Assn. pur- 
chased the Wahl Henius Institute 
and the American Institute of Bak- 
ing was moved to Chicago. 

For 28 years it has functioned in 
more or less cramped quarters, but 
now has modern, up-to-date facilities 
to match expanding and ambitious 
ideas and aspirations. Thanks go to 
the splendid leadership of such mem- 
bers as Dr. Barnard and Henry Stude 
(Purity Bakeries, Inc., Chicago) and 
during the last 10 years to Lou Cas- 
ter (L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Il.) 

Through these 32 years the baking 
School has been the very core and 
heart of the institute's activities, 
and through these years one man has 
been almost synonymous with the 
School, and today still remains the 
driving, forceful, dominant, yet hu- 


man, sympathetic and understanding 
teacher—your principal, Bill Walms- 
ley. 

I want to pay a personal tribute to 
Bill as one of his students, 30 years 
ago. This your first class from your 
new institute must give you, Bill, a 
real thrill. I know I can speak for 
your entire alumni group, as well as 


this group of graduates, by saluting 
you as a great teacher. 

This school definitely has been in- 
strumental in helping to raise the 
standards of production, sanitation 
and shop maintenance. It has also 
implanted in your graduates a desire 
to improve efficiency in manufacture 
and consumer acceptance of bakery 
products. It has built men—men with 
qualities of leadership both in the 
bakeries and in allied trades. Intelli- 
gent supervision in modern business 
calls for not only the ‘‘know how” of 
production but also the ‘know how” 
of handling people. 

Whether you graduates realize it 
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now, you will in time, that the weeks 
spent here have equipped you to grow 
in your capacity to accept and dis- 
charge responsibility with gratifying 
satisfaction to yourself and to your 
employer. 


Education Just Starting 


The ancient and honorable art of 
baking is an ever-challenging one. 
Whereas you have received an excel- 
lent foundation of facts and know!- 
edge here in this school, this course 
should serve to stimulate each one of 
you to constantly seek new informa- 
tion, study improved methods and 
procedures, new and better ways to 
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Prevents Siftage 


UNION Multiwall Bags 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 





Empties Clean 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


ND IN THIS CASE, it’s all the good Multiwall 








Specialists coming to the aid of American 
manufacturers whose packaging problems are in- 


creasing with the national emergency. 


Union’s Multiwall Specialists are anxious to 
help, with whatever changes of material, or design 
may be required because of the nation’s demands 
—which in these days come first, of course. 


Let a Union Multiwall Specialist study your 
packaging problem. There is no obligation, and 
his recommendation may help you meet pressing 


needs faster, better. 




















“Known by the Company They 
Keep.” ... this is one maxim that 
certainly applies in the case of 


Rodney flours. The list of bakers 


using Rodney brands reads like a 4] 





“Who's Who in the Baking Indus- 
try.” There is no better proof of 
the soundness of Rodney flour qual- 
ity than the excellent performance j 


of these flours in many, many fam- 





ous name baking products. If you . 

















once try a Rodney brand, you'll 





be convinced, too. 
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pa en gt RAR ARS 
——————— 
FLOUR SALESMAN GETS 
WARM RECEPTION 


BEVERLY HILLS, CAL.—E. A. 
Snider, Pillsbury flour salesman, was 
on hand to help battle the spectacular 
flash fire that destroyed the Jim 
Dandy Market here. The fire broke 
out in the motorized ventilating unit 
in the rear of the store during the 
peak of Friday shopping and com- 
pletely destroyed the market with an 
estimated loss of $250,000. Mr. Snider 
was in the storeroom when the fire 
was first noticed. Employees, led by 
Marlan Modeland, manager of the 
chain unit, quickly gathered up all 
receipts of the various departments, 
including the bakery. In less than 45 
minutes the inside of the market had 
burned out, and the 30,000 sq. ft. roof 
caved in, sending two firemen to the 
hospital. 
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get the job done. This course should 
have taught each of you how to think 
and solve problems. So don’t feel that 
your education is now complete. In 
fact, it has only begun. Keep an 
open mind, invite and try new ideas, 
encourage creative thinking. 

The methods and procedures of to- 
day are not good enough to meet the 
tempo and pace of tomorrow. There 
was a time when a bakery superin- 
tendent could get by with a good 
knowledge of fermentation and pro- 
duction scheduling. Labor was plenti- 
ful and dependable. But today a good 
superintendent must be more than 
just a good baker. He must be a real 
leader. He must know how to handle 
men, how to develop the utmost effi- 
ciency in production planning, and be 
a critical judge of product quality. 

I take it that most of you are re- 
turning to your bakeries as produc- 
tion managers or superintendents. 
You will no doubt be expected to 
quietly move in and pick up where 
you left off. Certainly you will not 
immediately try to radically change 
or alter methods, formulas and pro- 
cedures. But carefully and gradually 
you will begin to introduce ideas 
which you have learned here, and 
step by step your new knowledge 
will make constructive changes for 
the betterment of your business. That, 
it seems to me, is the way to take up 
where you left off. 

And speaking of quality, don’t for- 
get that your baked goods must 
please your customer, the Americar 
housewife. It makes little difference 
whether your bread pleases you and 
your employer; if it isn’t the kind 
of bread that Mrs. Consumer likes 
to buy, serve and eat, you won’t be in 
business over the long pull. So try to 
develop ways and means of testing 
consumer preference. Don’t allow 
yourselves to become complacent and 
Satisfied. 

I am going to be so bold as to 
State that I believe baker’s bread 
today is over-standardized. Commer- 
cial white bread, almost regardless 
of who produces it, in the estimation 
of too many consumers is, for the 
most part, too much alike. Once re- 
moved from its wrapper, it looks the 
same, feels the same, it tastes the 
same, slices on the average are the 
same thickness and size. You and I 
know that people’s tastes change, so 
dare to be different. 


Don’t Penalize Quality 
The temptation today is to place 
most all emphasis on efficiency fac- 
tors—dough per man per hour, units 
Per machine per hour, etc, etc. And, 
of course, these considerations are 
most important. The manufacturers 
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of baking machinery and equipment 
are to be congratulated on the ad- 
vancements that have been made in 
dough mixing, handling, baking, cool- 
ing and wrapping. But be sure the 
quality and acceptance of your fin- 
ished baked products are not penal- 
ized at the expense of these speed 
factors. 


Keep uppermost in your mind that 
you are producing a food that is com- 
peting today with more than 3,000 
other food items which Mrs. House- 
wife is being urged to buy and 
serve. They all are attractively pack- 
aged and aggressively advertised, and 


are readily available to her in the 
modern, super food stores. So let’s 
not allow the modern push-button 
techniques, fine and efficient as they 
are, to produce an over standardized 
bread solely for efficiency factors 
only. 

I realize that bakery management 
would love to produce a relatively 
few standard items—those that lend 
themselves wholly to machine han- 
dling and production, but I’m con- 
vinced that creative production genius 
can, in many cases, produce such 
products with unique and different 
characteristics. This is a challenge 
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to you as a bakery production man- 
ager. 

However, if the consumption of 
bakery products is to increase, an in- 
telligent line of a minimum number 
of diversified delicious products is the 
surest way to increase tonnage and 
sales dollars. Present day food compe- 
tition would seem to dictate such a 
policy by all progressive bakers. 

The standing as well as the repu- 
tation of bread as a good nutritious 
food was never higher than it is to- 
day. Before 1940 white bread was 
pretty much condemned by nutrition- 
ists, dieticians, home economists and 
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Here’s what to tell him: you can’t tell me 
all nonfat dry milk solids are alike—even if 


they do look alike. mma 


Give me Borden’s Breadlac every time. 
Borden’s uses only highest quality milk. 
And to make absolutely sure it is the best 
quality it’s tested for purity and bacterio- 
logical count. 


Remember, Borden’s pioneered the Bakery 
Test years ago. And Borden’s Bakery-Tested 
Breadlac is the standard of measurement in 
leading baking research laboratories today! 


Take extra care with 
your bread and cake formulas... 
Insist on Borden's 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac 


Bordens 
BREADLAC 


SPRAY-PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 





I want nonfat milk solids that give me 
every good baking quality. Purity... 
Freshness ... Flavor... Uniformity ... Ab- 
sorption and Yield. I won’t jeopardize my 
high-ratio formulas by using anything but 
Borden’s Bakery-Tested Breadlac. 








What's more, Breadlac is Bakery-Tested! 
That means I’m sure that, loaf after loaf, 
my bread will have the same silky-soft tex- 
ture, rich brown crust color and superior 
slicing quality. And what flavor and aroma! 
Breadlac makes the bread everybody comes 
back for. 

FOR BAKERS 





©The Borden Company 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Ten Years Ago 
Millers and Bakers Joined 
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in the Bread Enrichment Program. 


This Month We Pay Tribute to 
the Fine Results Achieved by 





THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


5,000 Sacks 
WICHITA 


this Nutritional 
Progress 
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CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








KANSAS 





Established in 1912 


Domestic and Export 


FLOUR AND FEED 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
® 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Control 


from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











doctors as merely an energy food, 
contributing chiefly carbohydrates 
and starches to the diet, in the 
minds of scientists and unfortunately 
with the public, a fattening food. 
But with the advent of flour and 
bread enrichment, bread is now rec- 
ognized by these same food critics 
as our number one protective food, 
referred to as the chief source of 
thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and the 
essential food mineral, iron. 

Also, good enriched bread made 
with a generous amount of milk sol- 
ids contributes a sizeable amount of 
good protein. So today no single basic 
food, as eaten by the average con- 
sumer, makes as large a contribution 
to the recognized essential nutrients 
for physical well being as does good 
enriched bread. And it is true that 
“penny for penny” bread is our best 
and most economical food. Even the 
most critical diet conscious individu- 
al need not in any way fear the eat- 
ing of bread in_ ever-increasing 
amounts. 

Experiment Cited 

A recent scientific feeding experi- 
ment conducted by Dr. Ruth M. Lev- 
erton of the University of Nebraska 
proves conclusively that bread in all 
three meals per day in a reducing 
diet resulted in a group of 12 young 
women losing weight in a safe and 
satisfactory manner. When this study 
is reported in the scientific journals, 
it will provide the strongest proof 
that I know of that bread is not 
fattening. The facts of this experi- 
ment are now being prepared for 
bakers to use in combatting this age 
old belief that to have a slim at- 
tractive figure you must avoid bread. 

The opportunities which are before 
you are indeed bright. Whether in 
bakeries or in allied concerns serv- 
ing the baking industry, men who 
know how to produce, package and 
merchandise a line of quality bakery 
products are in demand. The record 
of the graduates of this school is one 
of which the Institute can be proud. 
You find them in key positions of 
leadership and success in both the 
baking field and with allied com- 
panies. And I know you men will be 
no exception to this splendid record 
of accomplishment. 

So here’s wishing you success in 
whatever you undertake, and I’m 
sure that as time rolls on, you too 
will look back upon this course as a 
source of knowledge and inspiration, 
that has paid big dividends in satis- 
factory attainment — a real com- 
mencement of bigger and _ better 
things for each of you. Before long 
the value of this training will begin 
to make itself felt and your value 
to your employer and to yourself will 
be evident, and you will be on your 
way to larger responsibility and rec- 
ognition. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PENNSYLVANIA GROUP MEETS 
PITTSBURGH—tThe Ladies Auxil- 
iary of the Retail Master Bakers As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania 
et here Feb. 12 with Mrs. Paul 
Palmer, Palmer House Bakery, pre- 
siding. The group will participate in 
the association program March 14 
when Kay Williamson, Standard 
Brands, Inc., presents a_ salesgirl 
conference. Mrs. Frances’ Kollar, 
Steinmetz Bakery, Carnegie, and 
Mrs. William Hartner, Jenny Lee 
Bakeshops, McKees Rocks, were 
named auxiliary chairmen for the 
event. Mrs. Kollar and Mrs. Palmer 
are chairmen of auxiliary activities 
at the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America national convention here 
May 6-8. 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 
D: liutht. Afinresote 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 








WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








s s . s 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 





Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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it’s 
“sew eas 


Fulton Fulprint Cotton 


bags stand out in 


any company. Avail- 
able with band label, 
spot label, or band 
and butt-band label, 
Labels soak off 


easily. 





BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta @ $t.Louvis © Dallas © Kansas City, Kans, 


Minneapolis ®© Denver ® New Orleans ® LosAngeles © New York City 





So numerous are the ways that cotton bags may be used 
in sewing for the farm family and home, that a great deal 
of attention is given by the purchaser in choosing an 
attractive and desirable print. For this reason, Fulton 
exercises extreme care and the utmost discrimination in 
selecting gay, colorful prints that are “fashion right” for 


home sewing. 


When your product is packaged in a Fulton Fulprint Cotton 
bag — you can be sure it’s dressed in its “Sunday best’”— 
in a print that will be sought after and in demand. 
Increased sales are “sew easy” the Fulprint way. Write the 


branch nearest you, 
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> the Baker’s < 





> Doorbell 





Eligio Ynostroza, proprietor of Eli- 
gio’s Tortilla Factory and the Town 
Shop at Bayard, N.M., has obtained 
equipment of a bakery in Hanover, 
N.M., for baking Mexican bread, 
cakes and pastries. 

a 

The Horn & Hardart Co. has leased 
a store and basement comprising 
about 2,000 sq. ft. in New York City 
for a retail bakeshop. 

° 

An incorporation charter has been 
granted Edith’s Bake Shop, New York 
City. 

* 

Foster Johnson has been appointed 
bakery manager and master baker of 
the new Food Mart Bakery in El 
Paso, Texas. He formerly was head 
baker of the Vanderpool Pastries in 
El Paso. 

* 

Fire damaged the bakery of Moe 
and Willie Simon in Chicago recently, 
causing a loss estimated at $50,000. 
The blaze was believed to have start- 
ed from a defective oil heater in the 
oven room of the bakery. 


* 

Much of the bakery equipment of 
Frank Pint’s Bakery in Pittsburgh 
was destroyed by fire recently. Loss 
was estimated at $8,000. An over- 
heated furnace was blamed. 

* 

The North Pole Bakery at Fair- 
banks, Alaska, has been destroyed 
by fire of undetermined origin. Loss 
was estimated at half a million dol- 
lars. 

* 

Goldie and John Stock have pur- 

chased the Superior Bakery in Har- 


vey, N.D., from Mr. and Mrs. A. 
T. Swanson. 
a 
The White Bear (Minn.) Pastry 


Shoppe, the second to be operated by 








FAMILY AFFAIR—When Victor 
Olson and Ann Jakupiak were mar- 
ried recently in Hopkins, Minn., 350 
wedding guests enjoyed a choice bit 
of culinary art. The groom, his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin A. Olson, 
and his brothers and sisters all are 
bakers, operating Olson’s Bakery, 
Wayzata, Minn. Above, Lois Olson, 
a bridesmaid, stands beside the cake 
she decorated for her brother’s wed- 
ding. Victor Olson baked his own 
groom’s cake. 





Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Hanson, has 
been opened in a newly remodeled 
building. 

= 


The Houghton Bakery Co., Me- 
Pherson, Kansas, has been sold by 
C. E. Houghton to his two sons, 
Wayne and Jack Houghton. The 


brothers are now operating the bak- 
ery in partnership under the name of 
the Houghton Brothers Bakery Co. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Sadler 
have opened a bakeshop at West Palm 
Beach, Fla. Mr. Sadler is the son of 
F. J. Sadler, who is in the wholesale 


baking business. He was married to 
Miss Sara Edlin in Donaldsville, Ga., 
recently. 

* 


A bakery branch of Buttercup Bak- 
eries, which opened in December, held 
a grand opening in Flint, Mich. The 
branch under managership of Mrs. 





CONGRATULATIONS, BAKERS__ 


This is the | 
(Ot birthday of 








ABC TO BROADCAST ENRICHMENT FILM 
ON NATION-WIDE TELEVISION NETWORK 


® In March—in cooperation with The Fleischmann Division. of 
Standard Brands—the American Broadcasting Company will 
present ‘““The Modest Miracle” over its coast-to-coast television 
network, reaching an audience of millions of bakery customers. 

This famous film—produced by the makers of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast in behalf of the baking industry—has been shown in more 
than 3,000 theaters and thousands of schools, bringing the dra- 
matic story of Bread Enrichment to millions of American people. 


See “The Modest Miracle” on ABC-Television in 
March —and use it yourself to tie in with Enrichment’s 
: 10th Anniversary. Your Fleischmann man will 

be glad to arrange a showing. 
Consult your local newspaper for time and 
date.Ask your Fleischmann mantoo for other En- 
riched Bread merchandising tie-up suggestions. 


wana 200008 e 














one of the most 


to your 





15 MILLION FAMILIES will be reached by this 
double-page spread heralding the 10th Anniversary of 
the Bread Enrichment Program. 

Featuring congratulatory messages from 10 out- 
standing nutrition leaders, the advertisement will ap- 
pear in Saturday Evening Post, March 31; in the April 
Ladies’ Home Journal: in Look, April 10; and in the 
May Woman’s Home Companion. 

Valuable tie-in material is available to bakers from 
the Bakers of America—who are 
sponsoring the advertisement. 
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Dr. Christian Eijkman, sent by the Dutch to 
Java in the 1890's, attempts to stop the 
epidemic of beri-beri that is ravaging the 
island’s native population, 
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Sophie Paschall and Mrs. Virgil Bear- 
up is in a store 30x13 ft. and is fin- 
ished in knotty pine. 

2 


Dubuque (Iowa) Bakeries has been 
incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000. Emil Handel is president and 
Gloria Handel is secretary. 

e 

Louise Crawford has sold the Ocala 
(Fla.) Bakery to Mr. and Mrs. Le- 
Roy Fisher, Olean, N.Y. 

% 

Dennis V. Willett has opened the 

State Bakery in Tallahassee, Fla. He 
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has 32 years of experience in the 
baking business. 


S. P. Mims, Jr., and Thomas F 
Russell have opened the Cake Box 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

e 

Two former Buffalo, N.Y., residents, 
Edward R. Herrie and Ruth Goodes, 
have opened Gretchen’s Pastries in 
Clearwater, Fla. 

. 


A charter has been granted the 
Colony Bake Shop, Charleston, S.C., 
to conduct a bakery. Capital stock 


is $10,000. Roland H. Moneier, Sr., is 
president. 
2 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl Hanneken have 
opened a new bakery at Dexter, Mo. 
They formerly operated a bakery in 
St. Louis. 

8 


Balduf Bakeries, Toledo, has opened 
its eighth outlet in the remodeled 
Bischoff’s Super Market in Toledo. 

€ 

Joseph Schnobelt, Jr., is new owner 
of the former Spears Bakery in Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., now operating under the 





on the 10" Anniversary 


of BREAD ENRICHMENT! 


The Makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast Join the Nation's 


Nutrition Leaders in Saluting the Achievements of this 


Program in Building a Healthier, Stronger America. 


e During March America celebrates the 
10th Anniversary of one of the most dra- 
matic projects ever undertaken in the field of 
human nutrition ...the Bakers of America’s 
voluntary Bread Enrichment Program. 


The impressive accomplishments of this 
cooperative venture in bringing better 
health—and happier lives—to millions of 
American people will be the subject of in- 
tensive promotion throughout the baking 
industry. 


Twin keynotes of this important observ- 
ance will be: 


I. The Bakers of America advertisement de- 


scribed in detail on the opposite page, and 


2. The Nation-Wide Broadcast—over ABC- 
Television—of “The Modest Miracle,’’Fleisch- 
mann’s widely-heralded documentary film fea- 
turing the dramatic discovery of Vitamin B,. 


AVAILABLE FOR FREE SHOWINGS 


This timely, informative film is available to 
Bakery Associations and individual bakers 
for use at Conventions, association meetings, 
sales and production meetings and with 
schools, colleges, women’s clubs, etc. To ar- 
range a showing—just ask your Fleischmann 
man. Use “The Modest Miracle’’—to tie in 
with the big celebration of the 10th Anniver- 


sary of the Bread Enrichment Program. 


THE MAKERS OF 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 





on ABC-TV IN MARCH 4 








_"THE MODEST MIRACLE”... 


Dr. Casimir Funk discovers that yeast con- 
tains the same health-giving substance 
earlier found in rice bran. He gives this 
substance a name—“‘vitamine.” 






A native Filipino woman’s plea for help 
for her dying baby moves Dr.R.R. Williams, 
an American scientist, to try an extract 
made from the brown coating of rice. 





Announcement is made in 1941 that 
America’s bakers and millers will co-oper- 
ate with the National Nutrition Program 
by producing “enriched” bread and flour. 
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GOVERNOR CUTS CALIFORNIA’S 
ANNIVERSARY CAKE 


Gov. Earl Warren of California cut 
the first slice of the Centennial Birth. 
day Cake, baked by Phipps Bakery 
to commemorate the 100th anniver- 
sary of the admission of the Golden 
State into the Union. The 650-lb. cake 
was served to more than 10,000 in 
ceremonies at the California State 
Fair grounds. A replica of the huge 
cake, with credit to Phipps Bakery, 
was made a permanent part of the 
fair exhibits. 





name of Schnobelt’s Bakery. He came 
from Dexter, where his father, Jo- 
seph Schnobelt, Sr., operates the Dex- 
ter Bakery. 

€ 


Henry’s Bakeries in Elmira, N.Y., 
have been sold by William R. Henry 
to Leo Petskey, Warren, Pa. The 
amount involved in the transaction 
was not revealed. Mr. Petskey took 
over the bakeries Feb. 1. Mr. Henry 
and his family plan a southern trip. 

& 


H. Bradshaw has opened the busi- 
ness of Carter’s Cakerie at Nanaimo, 
B.C. 

* 


Sawicki’s Bakery has leased the 
bakery department in the new P. & C. 
Food Market which has opened in 
Endicott, N.Y. 

* 


Charles and Vergaline Neil have 
established Neil’s Bakery in Las Ani- 
mas, Colo. 

a 


The Imperial Pastry Shop, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., is now owned and 
operated by John Haberstitch. 

* 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for 
Cope’s Bakery, Buffalo, N.Y., by John 
Crain. 


The Collins Street Bakery has pur- 
chased a seven-acre tract on High- 
way 75 in North Corsicana, Texas, 
and plans have been announced by 
the owners to build a 75x150 ft. build- 
ing there to house sales, shipping and 
storage. It is planned to erect a bak- 
ery solely devoted to fruitcake in the 
future, using the present plant for 
bread and other products. 

& 

The Ritze Donut Shop has been re- 
opened in a new location in St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. Mr. and Mrs. E. Russell 
Ritzius are owners. 

* 

Al and Winnie Bruchez have opened 
a new pastry shop in Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 

© 


Because she could not find a baker, 
Mrs. Mary Crocco has been forced to 
close Maria’s Bakery in Auburndale, 
Fla. 

* 


Bay-Stevenson English Muffin 
Corp., baker, has filed a charter of 
incorporation with the corporation 
department of the Delaware secre- 
tary of state’s office. Capital of the 
firm was listed at 1,000 shares of 
stock, no par value. Corporation 
Trust Co., Wilmington, Del., is serv- 
ing as the principal office. 

s 

Dixie Doughnut & Cake Co., Inc., 
has filed a charter of incorporation 
with the corporation department of 
the Delaware secretary of state’s of- 
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fice. Capital of the firm was listed 

at $25,000. Corporation Service Co., 

Delaware Trust Bldg., Wilmington, 

Del., is serving as the principal office. 
s 


‘The former American Lady Bakers, 
Inc., in Denver, now is known as the 
Mayfair Cake Co. The plant has been 
purchased by Safeway Stores. 

e 

Quality Baking Co., Forest City, 
N.C., has been granted an incorpora- 
tion charter to do general baking busi- 
ness. Maximum authorized capital 
stock of $100,000 was listed. Incor- 
porators are J. B. Hill, W. B. Mc- 
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Daniel, James Campbell and John 


Lentz, all of Forest City. 
« 

The J. L. Kimmey Baking Co., one 
of the oldest firms in Albany, N.Y., 
has closed its plant. Ralph C. Kim- 
mey, president of the company, de- 
clined to discuss the closing although 
a sign on the door said the plant 
had been closed. The concern, in op- 
eration approximately 75 years, was 
founder by J. L. Kimmey, father of 
the present head of the company. 


Bluefield, W.Va., recently, causing a 
loss of about $250,000. 
* 

Building permits have been issued 
in Louisville for a $50,000 addition 
to the Grocers Baking Co. plant. 

e 

Bakers’ Bakery, one of the oldest 
business firms in Auburn, Ind., sus- 
pended operation Feb. 10. The bakery 
was started 90 years ago by Criss 
Baker. Mrs. Jennie Baker and her 
son, Edward, have been partners in 


~ the firm since 1945. 
Grease-fed flames destroyed the «& 
Cole Baking Co. two-story plant in H. J. Niemeyer, owner of the Par- 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
o 

HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
2 

SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 










«+ You Profit by Service Direct 






from the BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


You receive direct, personal attention from top level 
management. No divided responsibility . no time 
wasting delays . . . your purchases are confirmed instantly 
.. . your shipments are speeded. 

Our specialty is milling uniform, high quality flours for 
the Commercial Baker. We concentrate on making a few 
items well . . . a policy that helps us do a better job 
for you. 

All your flour needs can be supplied from this one depend- 
able source . . . helps reduce your inventory, simplifies 
your buying problems. 


We invite you to investigate the 
advantages of our central location, 
complete range of flours, and direct, 
specialized service for ALL your 
flour needs. 


ILLINOIS 


BEARDSTOWN, 


Quality Flours Since 1875 
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George A. Kihn 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE—George 
A. Kihn has been appointed sales 
representative of the bakery division, 
American Machine & Foundry Co,, 
New York, according to an an- 
nouncement by F. R. Plum, director 
of sales. Mr. Kihn’s territory will in- 
clude Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. A graduate of Columbia 
University, Mr. Kihn was employed 
by Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., five 
years before joining American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. in 1936. He has 
served in capacities from baking op- 
erations through equipment installa- 
tion, maintenance and supervision. 





kin (Ark.) Bakery, has leased a loca- 
tion in Wayne, Ark. He operated the 
Parkin shop three years and pre- 
viously spent 18 years in a St. Louis 
bakery. 


Irene Miller has established Thel- 
mac’s Bakery in Denver. 
J 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Guysinger have 
opened a restaurant and bakery in 
Payne, Ohio. 
& 


Dorotha Gilbert has taken out a 
permit for operation of the Hill Top 
Bakery, Denver. 


Daisy Wheeler has established the 
Wheeler Pastry Shop in Denver. 

= 

The Goldstein Bakery, Inc., Denver, 
is now operating under the name of 
the Crown Bakery Co. 

s 

A refrigerated dough conditioner 
has been installed in the Howe Baking 
Co., Ponca City, Okla. 

* 

The Streitman Biscuit Co., which 
has been operating a warehouse in 
Goldsboro, N.C., 10 years, has ac 
quired a tract of land in North Golds- 
boro and will erect a warehouse and 
sales office, according to J. Paul 


Holmes, Sr., district sales’ manager. © 


The plant will have a railroad siding 
and truck-loading docks. 

2 

The National Biscuit Co. has opened 

a distribution center and warehouse 
at Portsmouth, Va., to service Tide 
water, Va., and part of North Caro 
lina. 

* 


Hart’s Bakery plant and offices it 
Sykeston, Mo., were damaged by fire 
of undetermined origin recently. 
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Merck Enrichment Wafers 


With Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on STABILITY 
(no crumbling or dusting) —SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to fit 
your production schedule) —and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine 
particle ingredients disperse uniformly throughout the batch). 

In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any 
WIL there time from your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at Rahway; 
Dallas; Chicago; Seattle; San Francisco, and Philadelphia. 


MERCK ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 











FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


The human values of the Enrichment 
Program have been factually established 
in terms of higher health levels, and 


improved mental and physical vigor. 


Surveys Confirm Results of 


Bakers’ Program 


The comparative findings of the notable New- 
foundland Nutrition Surveys and the authori- 
tative data from the New York State Nutrition 
Survey reaffirm with scientific accuracy what 
had been previously known—that nutritional 
deficiencies of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin 
have been notably reduced by Enrichment. 

If reaffirmation of the far-reaching value of 
Enrichment were needed, these and other clear 
indications provide tangible evidence. They 
afford a challenge to every baker. The bakers 
of America have the enviable opportunity and 
vital responsibility of bringing more buoyant 
health and increased physical and mental vigor 
to the people of America—through Enrich- 
ment. 





MERCK & CO. INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 





New York, N.Y. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. © St. Louis, Mo. 
Elkton, Va. © Danville, Pa. ¢ Chicago, Ill. ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: 

MERCK & CO. Limited * Montreal * Toronto ¢ Valleyfield 
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| MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO 
| General Offices: Great Falls. Montana 


| Please hove your representative call and give me complete infor- 
mation about milling flour to my individual specifications. 
! 





L. E. Duncan New 
Head of Virginia 
Bakers Council 


RICHMOND, VA.—L. E. Duncan, 
Merchant’s Bakery, Inc., Norfolk, was 
named president of the Virginia Bak- 
ers Council, Inc., at the annual meet- 
ing. Armand Hecht, Hecht’s Bakery, 
Bristol, was elected vice president, 
and John I. Bowman, Bowman’s Bak- 
ery, Roanoke, was named secretary- 
treasurer. Harold K. Wilder was re- 
elected executive secretary. 

Board of director members include 
Mr. Duncan; Mr. Hecht; Mr. Bow- 
man; Frank J. Welch, Rainbo Bread 
Co., Roanoke; George W. Foxwell, 
American Bakeries Co., Roanoke; 
Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, 
Inc., Lynchburg; Robert N. Winfree, 
Lynchburg Steam Bakery; W. F. 
Jones, Aunt Betty Bakers, Danville; 
T. Harry Lowery, Columbia Baking 
Co., Harrisonburg; M. W. Fields, 
Beck & Fields-Friddle’s Bakery, 
Staunton; Park’ O. Beaver, Manbeck 
Bread Co., Hagerstown, Md.; E. R. 
McConchie, Royal Baking Co., Front 
Royal; T. S. Herbert, Atlas Baking 
Co., Richmond; W. G. Adams, Bromm 
Baking Co., Richmond; J. Arthur 
Nolde, Nolde Bros., Inc., Richmond 
and Norfolk; Dudley M. Digges, Mrs. 
Urquhart’s Bakery, Norfolk; Wilbur 
W. Griggs, Griggs Bakeries, Rich- 
mond. 

The affiliation of Beck & Fields- 
Friddle’s Bakery, Inc., with the coun- 
cil was announced at the annual 
meeting. 
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OHIO BAKERY NOTES 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO — Horn- 
ung’s Bakery, founded here by the 
late Gustav Hornung and a partner, 
Lawrence Sevy, is observing its fifti- 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 


—Not Price! 


rested 
ato ry te 
“Lab ine BOK 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 





Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 











ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 


eth anniversary. A native of Bavaria, 
Germany, Mr. Hornung arrived in the 
U.S. as a young man and started a 
bakery at Charlestown, W.Va. He 
moved to Steubenville after a flood 
washed out that establishment. 
Despite limited available cash and 
an even smaller command of the 
English language, he persuaded a 


Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 


ask for 
THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








LA GRANGE MILLS 





La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








Pittsburgh concern into furnishing 
equipment for a bakery here. He and 
Mr. Sevy founded the business in 
1901, and about three years later 
the partnership was dissolved with 
Mr. Hornung becoming sole owner. 
He retired in 1932, turning the firm 
over to a son, Paul, and his wife, 
Mary. 

The bakery then was moved to a 
new location and equipped with mod- 
ern machinery. During the last two 
years it has been completely remod- 
eled. It now employs 15 persons. 

Paul Hornung attended St. Vin- 
cent’s College and Dayton Univer- 
sity. He is a member of the board of 
directors of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn. 
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OPERATORS GET CERTIFICATES 

LOS ANGELES — Certificates re- 
cently were presented to the first 
group of bakery operators who com- 
pleted the courses given by the newly- 
formed management - labor - health 
Food and Sanitation Advisory Com- 
mittee. Courses covered phases of con- 
ducting business in the light of cur- 
rent and prospective conditions. 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILunG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -i- COLORADO 





MICHIGAN FLOURS} 
(Quality Controlled) 
CHELSEA MILLING CO. 

Chelsea, Michigan 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


















WA HET WEIGHT 300 POUNDS: Dt 





RED STAR © 


we 4 4 


CTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Oklahoma A&M to Start Baking 
Short Courses in Breads, Cakes 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.— The Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical 
College will offer two new _ short 
courses in the school of baking start- 
ing in May, according to an announce- 
ment by Jno. C. Summers, manager, 
bakery department. 

The courses, cake and pastry pro- 
duction and variety breads and roll 
production, are designed for young 


men with high school or college train- 
ing who need practical baking experi- 
ence and for employed bakers who 
are unable to devote a year or more 
to technical training, the school an- 
nounced. 

The cake and pastry production 
course lasts 16 weeks on an eight 
hour a day and five day a week sched- 
ule. Seven of the eight hours daily 


will be devoted to experimental bak- 
ing and commercial production of 
cakes and pastries and cake decorat- 
ing. One hour daily will be spent on 
cake theory class instruction. 

In addition to production and fin- 
ishing of a variety of cakes and pas- 
tries, students will receive instruc- 
tion in the calculation of batch sizes, 
yields and material costs. 

The same time schedule will apply 
to the course in bread and roll pro- 
duction, with seven hours a day de- 
voted to experimental baking and 
production and one hour to bread 
theory class instruction. 
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}. PROTECTION AGAINST OFF ODORS AND FLAVORS 


Laminated Packages 
Give 3-Way 


Protection for Buns 





La 


Taste tests on buns by a panel of experts at a leading bakery research organ- 
ization, proved that laminated packages give excellent protection against off 
odors and flavors. 


2. PROTECTION FROM MOISTURE LOSS 
To keep quality in buns, you must retain the moisture. Laminated packages 
prevent the transfer of moisture from the product to the package. 


3. PROTECTION FROM HANDLING AND CRUSHING 
The sturdy, rigid construction of laminated packages protects the appearance 
of the product—brings buns to the consumer’s table in the shape they were 
created by the baker. 





BAKERY PACKAGE 


) RESEARCH COUNCIL 





J11 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Iilinois 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 
Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigon 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 


March, 1951 


Tuition charges are $250 per course. 
Classes will commence the first . of 
May, September and January. 
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BAKERS TOLD TO MEET 
READY MIX CHALLENGE 


MILWAUKEE — Retail bakers in 
this area are of the opinion that ready 
mixes sold in competition with bak- 
ery products by super markets and 
grocery stores can be met by a strict 
program of quality bakery goods, ac- 
cording to comments by retailers at- 
tending the monthly meeting of the 
Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. 


It was generally felt that the pack- 
aged ready mixes are here to stay 
but that the actual competition aris- 
ing from them is not as severe to re- 
tailers as was at first expected, prin- 
cipally because homemakers’ who 
have been buying from retailers have 
not generally switched to ready mixes 
from use of the retailer baked prod- 
uct. The increases in demands for 
ready mixes, it is believed, stem from 
those homemakers who never have 
been regular bakery customers. 

“Your best bet in meeting this com- 
petition is to produce a high quality, 
tasty and eye appealing product at a 
price as reasonable as is in keeping 
with good business conduct, and then 
tell your customer about the cost 
potentials of such bakery goods vs. 
ready mixes,” Fred Laufenburg, sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Inc., told the group. 


Over-all Cost Higher 


Several retailers also pointed to the 
uncertain results in use of ready 
mixes “where batches are not always 
the same even though put out by the 
same manufacturer. Our customers 
have told us they’ve tried several, and 
have found them to be unreliable. Our 
customers tell us that the reason they 
have stopped using the ready mixes is 
that they found the over-all cost, plus 
the time spent in doing the work 
themselves, totaled a lot more than 
the cost of our cakes.” 

Another step retailers should take 
to offset competition from the ready 
mixes, is formulation of a promotional 
program among their customers, pos- 
sibly through neighborhood newspa- 
per advertising, fliers, and, very im- 
portant, personal explanation by the 
operators and store employees tell- 
ing the “cost story.” 

“You have to tell the customers the 
facts or else they'll remain ignorant 
of the true story of baker cakes vs. 
ready mix cakes,” Erwin Rewald, Re- 
wald’s Bakery, president of the Mil- 
waukee association, stressed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ASBE CONVENTION TO 
HAVE BIG DELEGATION 


LOS ANGELES — Two Pullman 
cars will carry delegates from the 
southern California chapter of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi: 
neers to the national convention in 
Chicago which opens March 5. Mrs. 
Minnie Bartlett of General Mills, 
Inc., secretary, said it would be a 
record delegation for the chapter. 

Emil Selby of Oroweat, program 
chairman, will be the official dele- 
gate of the southern California chap- 
ter. Included in the delegation will be 
Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Inc., 
dent of the national society. 

The January meeting of the chap- 
ter took the form of a tour of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. plant here. 
More than 80 members saw the 
processes in the making of glass bot- 
tles. 
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Nebraska’s 1951 Hard Winter 


WHEAT CROP 


Is In The Making 


Some places they say, “‘It’s unusual weather.’’ Here we say, 
‘‘If you don’t like Nebraska weather just wait a minute.’’ 


Yes, our weather changes quickly in Nebraska but invariably 
the winter months provide ample snow coverage so necessary 
to a bountiful July harvest. 


Prospects are good for a repeat on last year’s bumper 
85,000,000 bushels—upwards of 60,000 carloads of wheat from 
which to select the best for milling. 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


GOMEC— AKSARBEN 
Needs No Blending to 


Mahe GOOD Bread 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. 


Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 





No. 3112—Portable 
Conveyor 

A portable conveyor, designed to 
carry bags, boxes or bundles for 
stock piling and from floor to floor, 
has been announced by Burrows 


Equipment Co. It folds into one half 
of its full length and elevates from 
any angle by hydraulic control. 
According to 
may be 


the manufacturer, 


materials elevated up or 





] 


down by turning a switch. There are 
no sides to interfere with extra large 
boxes or cartons. The loading end is 
always near the floor. 

The conveyor is equipped with 
rounded cleats on the belt and a 
three-ply rough surface rubber belt 
provides a damage proof grip, the 
firm says. The product is of welded 
steel construction. 


No. 3113—Bakers’ 
Cheese 


A newly developed spray-dried 
bakers cheese is being introduced na- 
tionally by the Borden Company’s 
Whitson Products Division. The new 
product is ‘“Whitson’s Powdered E-Z 
Cheez Brand.” A patent has been 
applied for to cover the manufac- 
turing process, which was developed 
after several years of research in the 
company’s laboratories. 

The company says the product can 
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A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 
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118 So. 6th St. 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


New Propvcts 
s 


/ New Services 


New Lirerature 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


be used in any product calling for 
bakers cheese, by mixing it with the 
proper amount of water. It is a pow- 
dered product made from pasteur- 
ized milk, and is said to have a long 
storage life. The product is being 
made available nationally through 
bakers’ supply houses. 


No. 3114—Floor 
Produets Booklet 


The Atlas Mineral Products Co. 
has issued several booklets describ- 
ing its products for industrial floors. 
The company manufactures coatings 
and corrosion proof cements for 
jointing ceramic materials, which, it 
states, are extensively used in the 
baking industry. These products are 
said to be acid, alkali, solvent and 
grease proof. 


No. 3105—Basie 
Formula Book 


“The Complete Patissier,” by E. J. 
Kollist, has been published by Mac- 
Laren & Sons, Ltd. It includes almost 
1,500 formulas, along with 12 full page 
color plates and other illustrations. 
Mr. Kollist, who has 45 years of ex- 
perience as confectioner and chef- 
patissier in Europe, also is the author 
of ‘French Pastry, Confectionery and 
Sweets.” 

His new work includes sections on 
confectionery, pastries, yeast cakes, 
waffles, meringues, ices, fruit sweets, 
sauces, fruit and vegetable preserving, 
jams, menus, syrups and other topics. 


No. 3117—Oven 
Depanner System 


The Petersen Oven Co. has an- 
nounced the Depan-O-Matic and auto- 
matic double unit tray oven, which, 
the firm says, can work as a team to 
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Oven Depanning System in Action 


bake quality bread with a minimum 
of manpower. The Depan-O-Matic is 
recommended by the firm for bak- 
eries with production of 3,000 or 
more lb. bread an hour, regardless 
of make of oven. The system, accord- 
ing to the company, will pay for it- 
self in the savings in manpower. 


No. 3115—Automatie 
Weighing System 


The Wright Machinery Co., a sub- 
sidiary of The Sperry Corp., has an- 
nounced the Hytra-Lec automatic 
weighing system for weighing and 
filling crackers, cookies and similar 
products into rigid containers. The 
company states that more than 50 
of the new systems have been pur- 


chased by several of the country’s 
leading biscuit and cracker manufac- 
turers. 











SUCCESSFUL DONUT 


A 
BUSINESS CALLS 
FINEST EQUIPM 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 





A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 














“LAZY 
BOY” 


POT 
and 
PAN 


Hangs on 


Wall 
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Please send me information on the following items (circle numbers) Heavy duty washer and scrubber with standardized brushes that 


will clean anything from muffin and angel cake tins to the largest 


No. 3114—Flour Products Booklet 
pots and cookers. Save from 500 hours and up of hand labor per year 


No. 3105—Basic Formula Book 


No. 3112—-Portable Conveyor No. 3115—Automatic Weighing 
No. 3113—Bakers’ Cheese No. 3117 according to time used. Saves precious man hours. Institutional price 
$95.00 f.o.b. our plant. 
BEE vievserésnineseobesKeueds Sane iekeakeee eae ee tes eae mune 
oa BARTON PRODUCTS, INC. 
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SURVEY SHOWS INCREASE 
IN WORLD SUGAR OUTPUT 


NEW YORK—World sugar produc- 
tion, according to a study just com- 
pleted by Lamborn & Co., Inc., will 
be almost 3 million short tons great- 
er this year than last year. Prelim- 
inary estimates of the new crop of 
world sugars is 41,080,000 tons as 
compared with 38,296,000 tons. The 
5-year average in the prewar. years 
of 1935-39 was 34,050,000 tons. 

The production in Cuba, the larg- 
est world sugar producer, is indicat- 
ed at 6,400,000 tons for this year as 
compared with 6,126,000 tons for last 
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year. In the 1939-40 campaign Cuba 
produced 3,157,000 tons or about one 
half of what she is producing this 
year. 

Sugar production in the British em- 
pire has been aggressively stimu- 
lated since the end of the last war. 
Its production is indicated at 4,410,- 
000 tons as against 3,929,000 tons 
last year, or an increase of approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons. In 1939-40 the 
British empire produced 3,341,000 
tons. 

France and her colonies, based up- 
on the latest estimates, will produce 
this year 1,765,000 tons as against 
1,212,000 tons in the previous year. 


In the 1939-40 season the French 
empire produced 1,400,000 tons. 

Production in the areas supplying 
the U.S. is indicated at 12,337,000 
tons as compared with the production 
of 11,182,000 tons last year or an in- 
crease of over 1 million tons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BANKRUPTCY FILED 
AGAINST BAKING FIRM 


NEW YORK—Bankruptcy proceed- 
ings have been filed against Peter 
Pan Bakeshops, Inc., Queens, N.Y. 
According to reports published, lia- 
bilities amount to $187,732, assets 
$151,598. 











AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY E. WINZENREID 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING... 


Makers of prepared desserts know that “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.’ Their materials are so hygroscopic that carefully designed, moisture- 
proof packages are required to keep the dampness out and the goodness 
in. That's why so many well-known powdered desserts are protected by 
laminated Riegel papers specially designed for the job. 


There's a Riegel Paper for almost any requirement you may have in protec- 
tive packaging ...a paper you can depend on for economy and production 
efficiency. We feel sure we can serve you in the same effective manner we 
now serve the sales leaders in so many different fields. 


Riegel Paper Corporation ° 


a 
_ Riegel TAILOR-MADE PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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KENTUCKY MASTER BAKERS 
PLAN MAY 23 MEETING 


LOUISVILLE—Plans for the spring 
meeting of the Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn. were discussed during the 
Jan. 24 directors’ meeting here. Jo- 
seph Heitzman, Chas. Heitzman Bak- 
eries, president of the association, was 
in charge. 

The spring meeting is scheduled for 
Owensboro, Ky., May 23. Several 
speakers are being arranged for, and 
Claude Ford, Grocers Baking Co., will 
serve a barbecue. 

The convention committee of the 
Kentucky bakers’ association will re- 
port on plans for the annual meeting, 
Oct. 7-9. 
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DAVIDSON’S BAKERIES 
OBSERVES 25TH YEAR 


CHICAGO—Sam Davidson, head of 
Davidson’s Bakeries here, is observ- 
ing his 25th anniversary in the bak- 
ing business. He opened his first bak- 
ery on the north side of Chicago in 
February, 1926. 

At present his plant is located at 
5921 N. Broadway, where he also 
operates a retail store. He also has 
10 other retail stores on the North 
Side and one in the Loop. 

Mr. Davidson is a member of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, several busi- 
ness associations on the North Side, 
and is a director of the Bank of 
Rogers Park. 

To mark his 25th anniversary, Mr. 
Davidson sponsored a _ contest—25 
cakes and 25 silver dollars were 
given away each day during the 
month of February. 








Maurice Maloney 


NEW PRESIDENT — Maurice Ma- 
loney, general manager of the Bo- 
hemian Baking Co., Green Bay, Wis., 
and associated with the company for 
more than 25 years, is the new presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Bakers Associa- 
tion, Inc., succeeding J. Phil Joyce, 
Colvin Baking Co., Janesville, Wis. 
Mr. Maloney has served on the board 
of governors of the Wisconsin ass0- 
ciation for four years, the last two 
as first vice president. He has an- 
nounced the appointment of Norvel 
P. Buros, Federal Bakery, La Crosse, 
Wis., and Richard Metz, Gerhardt 
Baking Co., Fond du Lac, two board 
members, as the new executive com- 
mittee which will work with the 
finance committee as a policy-making 
group for the association. 
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American Tra 


FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, by joining the facilities 
and large productive capacities of numerous mills, with their 
abundant wheat storage, expanded their service to the 
bakers of America with well known brands of bakers flours. 

Direct contact between mill and customer, greater 
executive knowledge and understanding of the bakers flour 
problems, have enabled FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 
to better serve the baking industry with a wide range of 
Control-Milled, Performance Tested Flours to meet every 


baking need. 





Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva, Oklahoma. 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills. St. Louis, Mo. 


Hlown Mlills of Stmeriea.Ime. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU 





New railroads, joining across the 
continent, speeded distribution of 
life's necessities and stimulated 
closer trade relations between 
distant communities, to set the 


pattern of American progress. 
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DO YOU KNOW . ee 





i i 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 74 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. In order to prevent cakes from 


drying out rapidly, it is recommended 
that in white cakes 7% to 10% of 
the sugar be replaced with invert 


in yellow cakes from 10 to 


syrup; 





and in dark cakes from 10 to 
. True or false? 

2. Margarines used for making puff 
paste products have a melting point 
of about 12° F. True or false? 


1 
2 


5% 
a% 


3. The government standard re- 
quires that white bread should not 
contain more than 36% moisture. 
True or false? 

4. To prevent the top crust of 
loaves of bread from cracking, the 
loaves should be cooled slowly and 
away from drafts. True or false? 

5. When flour is low in diastase, the 
finished loaves are inclined to be small 
in volume, have a grayish crumb col- 
or, the crust will be thick and “wild” 
breaks will be noticed. True or false? 

6. Patty shells, kisses, etc., made 
out of a meringue mix should be 
baked at the low temperature of 325° 
F. True or false? 


For the baker who strives for efficient production of tasty, 


uniform bread on a large scale, the extra values of REX and 


CHARM will soon be apparent in shop records. For REX 


and CHARM are milled to meet the exacting requirements of 


modern bakeries. 


Milled, too, from choice wheats that are 


available to us in St. Louis from every wheat growing section. 


— . — a  , 
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7. Shell eggs are dipped in oil be- 
fore being placed in cold storage in 
order to decrease the loss of moisture. 
True or false? 

8. The trouble of starch settling 
on the bottom of custard pies, when 
the formula calls for it, cannot be 
eliminated. True or false? 

9. Cane and beet sugar are both 
33% sweeter than corn sugar. True 
or false? 

10. If a cake or cookie formula, 
containing no butter, does not men- 
tion any salt, it is best to use 1 oz. 
salt for every 10 lb. flour used. True 
or false? 

11. Angel food pans are moistened 
on the inside in order to produce 
cakes having a darker crust color. 
True or false? 

12. When puff paste comes out of 
the oven and pans are very greasy, 
it may be due to not giving the dough 
enough folds or rolling. True or false? 

13. Butter cream icings cannot be 
made fluffier by adding marshmallow 
because the marshmallow will break 
down. True or false? 

14. In freezing yolks, 10% sugar is 
sometimes added in order to lower 
their cost. True or false? 

15. An excellent shine for Danish 
pastry, coffee cakes and fruit cakes 
can be made by bringing to a boil, 1 
qt. corn syrup and 1 pt. water. True 
or false? 

16. A cool oven will cause the fill- 
ing in two crust pies to boil out soon- 
er than a hot oven. True or false? 

17. Lard contains about 5% mois- 
ture. True or false? 

18. Tapioca is derived from the 
fruit of trees cultivated in South 
America and Africa. True or false? 

19. When shortening is used in 
French bread, the crust will remain 
crisp longer. True or false? 

20. In making cakes, yeast is never 
used as one of the ingredients. True 
or false? 
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T. A. DRESCHER HEADS 
TRUCK OWNERS COUNCIL 


WASHINGTON—T. A. Drescher of 
Borden’s Farm Products Co., New 
York City, and representing the Milk 
Industry Foundation of Washington, 
D.C., was elected president of the Na- 
tional Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners, Inc., at the 12th annual 
meeting of that organization in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Drescher succeeds George 
Faunce, Jr., of Continental Baking 
Co., New York City, who just com- 
pleted a second term of office as the 
council’s president. All other officers 
of the council were reelected. 

Among chairmen of standing com- 
mittees who presented reports dur- 
ing the business sessions were A. M. 
Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co., New 
York, ICC Law Committee, and H. O. 
Mathews, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, ICC Regulations Committee. 

Directors elected to three-year 
terms included Mr. Faunce; Mr. 
Grean, and H. F. Suiter, Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N.J. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURITY MANAGER NAMED 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Ray- 
mond DePaulo is the new manager 
of the Beckly plant of the Purity 
Baking Co., it was announced here 
by Paul J. Payne, president. Mr. De- 
Paulo came to Charleston from Col- 
orado in 1935 and later joined the 
West Virginia Bakery Products Co., 
of which he has been manager for 
five years. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














— HERE’S BAKING 
SECURITY PLUS 


The baking security you get in SUPER- 
FLOUR is more than a phrase. It is secur- 
ity soundly founded on a quality milling 
program. A program that begins in the 
wheat field with selected hard winter 
wheats of known superior baking merit 
and does not relax its vigilance until the 
flour is delivered to your bakery. That’s 
why the extra values of SUPER-FLOUR 
are so easily evident . . . and why you B i 
can feel secure when your loaf is baked — REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


from this superb short patent flour. a ysl 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Satisfied customers among the flour mills we serve know that all multi- 
wall bags are notalike. The combined efforts of progressive management, 
conscientious and thoroughly trained personnel, and expert sales 
engineers who thoroughly understand the problems of shipping hun- 
dreds of products—are the. primary reasons for the superiority of 
Hammond Multi-Wall Bags. Write for booklet-—‘To Serve You Better 
with Hammond Multi-Wall Bags.” 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. Plants in Wellsburg, W.Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Representatives in the following cities: 
Chicago, Ill, Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N.Y. Bluefield, Va. Philadelphia, Pa. Columbus, Ohio 
Charlotte, N.C. Ligonier, Pa. Houston, Texas Kansas City,Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
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MILWAUKEE BAKERS ELECT 
ERWIN REWALD PRESIDENT 


MILWAUKEE—Erwin Rewald, Re- 
wald’s Bakery, who served as vice 
president of the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Assn. during the past year, 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion at the annual meeting here re- 
cently to succeed Roman Seitz, Seitz 
Bakery, who had served as head of 
the group for the past two years. 

Other officers elected at the annual 
meeting were Joseph Lukaszewicz, 
Lukaszewicz Bakeries, vice president, 
and Matt Gross, Jr., Gross Bakery, 
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That’s why I use 


GILT EDGE 


with New E-8 Emulsifier 


The super blending action of Gilt Edge with 
new E-8 Emulsifier assures you of smoother, 
creamier batter. You'll get greater volume and 
you'll give your customers better baked goods 
every time. Like other good bakers, you, too, 
will prefer Gilt Edge, the dependable, all-vege- 
table shortening that gives steady, uniform 
performance—winter or summer. So, for better 


baking all year ’round, use Gilt Edge with new 
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treasurer. Reelected financial secre- 
tary was Leo Rewald, father of the 
new president and active in the Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin associations 
for more than a quarter century, with 
Nic. J. Schmidt, Schmidt’s Bakery, re- 
elected corresponding secretary for 
his 13th term. 

Arthur Schneeweis, Schneeweis 
Bakery, was elected to succeed him- 
self for a three-year term on the board 
of trustees. Elected to represent the 
Milwaukee Association on the board 
of governors of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., were Hans Dumke, 
Dumke’s Bakery, and Joseph Vann, 
Vann’s Pastry Shops, and himself a 
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| WANTED SUPER 
BLENDING ACTION AND 
GREATER VOLUME 
IN CAKES! 


past president of the Milwaukee 
group. 

Tellers for the election were Joseph 
Hayden, area manager for the 
Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Milwaukee, and vice 
president of the Wisconsin Flour & 
Bakers Allied Trades Assn., and Carl 
F. Meyer, representative of The 
American Baker and editor of the 
Master Baker, and secretary-treas- 
urer of the allied trades association. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RAISIN BOARD OFFICES MOVED 

FRESNO, CAL.—The offices of the 
California Raisin Advisory Board 
have been moved to 501 Power Bldg., 
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Another Fine Product of Lever Brothers Company, New York, N.Y. 
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Fresno. However, both the telephone 
number (4-2851) and the Post Office 
box number (1963) will remain the 
same. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-- 
TO MAKE MOBILE BAKERIES 
CINCINNATI — The Century Ma- 
chine Co. has been awarded a $484,- 
966 military contract for the manu- 
facture of mobile bakery and dough 
trough trailers for the armed forces. 





Dorothy Glenn 








(Continued from page 31) 


all shoppers. Let’s remember that 
related item selling has proved its 
worth, and shoppers have learned to 
look for related item displays. Actu- 
ally, Mrs. Homemaker likes related 
item displays for they tell a complete 
story ... the outline of a complete 
meal, 

Manufacturers of goods and foods 
have been doing a great deal of 
effective cooperative merchandising. 
They have sold more goods by com- 
bining items in related item displays. 
Is there any reason why the local 
merchants cannot take a leaf from 
their book? 

What about the local ice cream 
maker or distributor? Both ice cream 
and cake, or cookies are much more 
te.anting when served together. Con- 
taci the local ice cream man. Set up 
a display in your store and in his, 
that illustrates the wonderful dessert 
of ice cream and cake. Yes, you will 
be advertising for him, but he in turn 
will be advertising for you. Both of 
you have profited by stimulating the 
shoppers’ desire for goods that both of 
you have to sell. 


Related Item Displays 


Is there a retail grocer next door to 
you? Wouldn’t it be possible for 
both of you to set up related item 
displays in each store that sells goods 
for both of you? A bit of wholesale 
business can be mighty profitable in 
itself. The added advantage comes 
in the related item displays that en- 
courage Mrs. Homemaker to come 
to your store for special items. 

Doughnuts are a year round fa- 
vorite. How is your volume in dough- 
nuts? Can it be improved? The aro- 
ma of freshly ground or freshly 
brewed coffee makes the thought of 
doughnuts even more tantalizing. 
Tempt the imagination of the shop- 
per with a related item display. For 
example, a doughnut window display 
might include as a center piece an 
attractive coffee maker in a bed of 
coffee beans. 

The dairy that services your store 
would be glad to supply you with 
¥% pints, pints or quarts of milk to 
use in a related item display featur- 
ing foods for a child’s lunch. That 
might be sandwiches, or it might be 
cookies and milk for an afternoon 
snack. 

There are so many ways to in- 
trigue shoppers into buying more of 
your goods. If we are satisfied with 
a simple display of baked goods 
made during the morning, then we 
must be satisfied with the current 
volume of business. 

Mrs. Homemaker has many places 
to spend her money. Her money buys 
much less than it ever has before. 
Yet, baked goods she must have. 
Everyone likes baked goods. You are 
producing high quality goods, high 
in flavor, well worth the _ selling 
price. It’s up to you to tempt and 
persuade shoppers to buy those goods. 
By far the easiest and simplest way 
is with related item displays that 
tell a complete story at a glance. 
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Same thumb? Don’t say no too quickly. An expert will tell you 
the one on the right is the reverse of the other, but made by the same thumb. The 
villain stood on a narrow window ledge, left this print on the outside of the glass. 
It was photographed through the window. 
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DOUBLE CHECKING, with the amylograph, the malt level of newly milled flour. 
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Sa me flour i Never an uncertainty when you say “Atkinson”. Your own 
production line is the best judge of flour—and it will tell you that the kind you buy 
this time is the same as the last, when it’s an Atkinson brand. Long runs, accurate 
milling, precise aging, extra tests—they all add up to uniformity. Bin-Aged* means 
that your flour is delivered fully aged, ready to use. Switch to Atkinson. 
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Milwaukee Sentinel photograph 


MILWAUKEE RETAILERS ELECT—The officers of the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Assn. for 1951, elected at the organization’s annual meeting in Janu- 
ary, are shown above with one of the symbols of their craft, the rolling pin. 
In the front row, left to right: Erwin Rewald, Rewald Bakery, elected presi- 
dent to succeed Roman Seitz, Seitz Bakery, who had served two terms, and 
Joseph Lukaszewicz, Lukaszewicz Bakery, vice president succeeding Mr. 
Rewald. In the back row, left to right: Nic. J. Schmidt, Schmidt Bakery, 
reelected corresponding secretary for his thirteenth term; Leo Rewald, father 
of Erwin, reelected financial secretary, and Matt Gross, Jr., Gross Bakery, 
new treasurer named to succeed John Bohren, Bohren Bakery. 





PACKAGING EXPOSITION 
SET FOR ATLANTIC CITY 


ATLANTIC CITY—The American 
Management Assn. will sponsor its 
20th National Packaging Exposition 
in the Auditorium here April 17-20, 

The week beginning April 16 has 
been designated as Packaging Week, 
and events will include not only the 
exposition but the AMA packaging 
conference. 

Among the large number of ex- 
hibits there will be machines, equip- 
ment and services used in packaging, 
packing and shipping. 


MOLDS 


For All Occasions 


Can Be Used for— 
GUM PASTE 
SUGAR 
MARZIPAN 


We are using a new 

stone composition in 

the manufacturing of 
these molds. 







SAN FRANCISCO 





A, MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS ms J 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SHE TO 












Above Molds Are $1.50 Each or 
All Four Molds $5.00. 


Write for free price list. Above bells were 
made of granulated sugar and water. 


I. B. D AV j s 321 Jackson Ave., Vandergrift, Pa. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 







DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


PRESTON 






General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
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it’s Convention 
Time Again 


The spring convention season is 
upon us, bringing with it as usual 
extra work for the association offi- 


cials, crowded schedules for allied 
men, room reservation mixups for 
hotel clerks, and the inevitable head- 
ache for’ those 
who stay up too 
late and enjoy 


life too fully. 
Conventions have 
been cursed by 
many as a waste 
of time and mon- 
ey and this ar- 
gument has_ its 
undeniable points. 
But there is an- 
other side of the 
story, too. There 
probably was nev- 
er a time when 
it was more urg- 
ent that bakers get together to talk 
over their problems, the old ones as 
well as the many new ones that the 
current crisis has thrust upon the in- 
dustry. There probably was never a 
time when bakers needed to make a 
united effort and a united stand as 
an industry in its dealings with the 
government. While most of this work 
is done by a few energetic leaders 
who give of their time and abilities 
to serve the industry as a whole, it 
is nevertheless important that in- 
dustry ideas be circulated to as many 
individuals as possible. Conventions 
can serve as the incubator for ideas, 
and as such they are important. 

In these times, it is well for bakers 
to think twice before passing up the 
convention of their particular associa- 
tion. It is well to think twice before 
condemning conventions as a waste 
of time and money. After all, the bak- 
er who goes to a convention to get 
something of value from it usually 
does. 


Storm Signals 
Ahead 


Stormy days are ahead for the 
baking industry, as well as all other 
segments of the nation’s economy. 
Regimentation and controls will be 
the order of the day—this is a cer- 
tainty. A recent American Bakers 
Assn. bulletin reported the expe- 
riences of a group of bakers who 
went to Washington. 

“You would have been struck with 
the frustrated alarmed look on the 
faces of businessmen who were there 
to argue against new restrictions and 
cutbacks on critical defense items,” 
the report said. “In contrast, are the 
food producers and processors who 
have not yet been ‘tapped’ by Uncle 
Sam. To be sure, we are feeling some 
indirect effects. But, as the defense 
program is extended, as more items 
are added to the critical list, as hard 





Bill Lingren 


goods become scarce, as_ inflation 
spreads its wings, the closer and 
surer comes the day when the baker 
will fall under price and wage con- 
trol. 

“There will be a manpower short- 
age—more women will reenter the 
ranks of factory workers and less 
homebaking will result. More people 
will be employed in industry so pay- 
rolls will be expanded; there will be 
more overtime and some hourly rates 
will undoubtedly be higher. Much 
added spending will go for food. All 
of this leads to greater purchases of 
bakery products and another great 
opportunity and tremendous respon- 
sibility for bakers.” 


Re-use of 
Containers 


“Use and use again—then salvage” 
is the substance of a request by the 
National Production Authority to all 
producers and users of paper and 
fibre board containers. NPA has also 
requested that glass containers, fibre 
drums, wooden boxes and fibre boxes 
be used as long as they can possibly 
be maintained as adequate shipping 
containers. 

This is an important message for 


the baking industry, the American 
Bakers Assn. has pointed out. The 
industry uses tremendous quantities 
of all types of containers. Every bit 
of voluntary conservation and sal- 
vage now will lessen the pinch of 
shortages that is ahead. 


The Story of 
Yreka, Cal. 


Back in the 1850’s when the camp 
at Yreka in northern California badly 
needed a name, a stranger wandered 
into the area, Pageant, in a recent 
issue, reports. There wasn’t much to 
see and no way to identify the place. 
A bakery in town had a brand new 
sign painted, but not yet hung up. It 
was still in the process of drying 
when the stranger spotted it. 

The sign was hung in such a way 
that it was reversed with all the let- 
ters showing through except the “B.” 
The stranger read it wrong end first 
and assumed that the name of the 
camp was “YREKA.” 

The campers were satisfied with it 
and adopted the name permanently. 

Now, we suppose, the name of the 
bakery is: ‘“‘The Yreka Bakery.” And 
its featured product is: “Yreka 
(Brand) Daerb.” What a life! 





Enrichment 





(Continued from page 24) 


violations and to impress bakers with 
their obligations. It was found that 
10% of the bakeries visited were not 
enriching. The proportion of samples 
found to be violative in the other 
states in which examinations had 
been made ranged from 5 to 15%. 

In six states no chemical analyses 
had been made but a substantial num- 
ber of bakeries and flour mills had 
been inspected. The enforcement of- 
ficials of most of these states were of 
the opinion that the enrichment of 
both flour and bread was fairly satis- 
factory. 


Some States Lack Enforcement 


In six states there had been no en- 
forcement of the law. In one of these, 
the law did not become effective until 
July 1, 1950, so there has been no 
opportunity for enforcement. In the 
other five, funds had not been made 
available for enforcement. 

There apparently is need for pub- 
lic spirited citizens to bend their ef- 
forts to secure funds and facilities 
for the enforcement of these laws. 

When the funds available for en- 
forcement of the law are meager, 
simple methods of examining bread 
are in order as a partial solution. The 
Food and Nutrition Board is pre- 
pared to advise on simple methods. 
Also, the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago, will 
supply drawings and directions for 
use of a viewer which has been de- 
veloped in their laboratories. The op- 


eration of this viewer depends on the 
principle of fluorescence of riboflav- 
in under fluorescent light. Enriched 
bread has a yellow color under such 
a light, whereas an unenriched bread 
appears dead white. 


The most frequent reason given for 
enriched flour’s not meeting the 
standards of enrichment is the incor- 
rect operation of the attachment 
which feeds the enrichment mixture 
into the flour. There are also human 
errors in the operation of the feeders 
and calculation of the quantities of 
mixture to be used. 

Federal control of enriched bread 
and flour is applicable only to ship- 
ments from one state to another and 
to imports or exports. Only a small 
part of the bread sold moves in inter- 
state commerce, and control is there- 
fore primarily a state problem. Dur- 
ing the past year the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration examined 
about 600 samples of enriched flour 
and bread. Approximately 10% of 
these samples were found to be de- 
ficient in enriching ingredients. In 
most instances where bread failed to 
meet its declared potency, it was 
found not to have been enriched at 
all. This was not true to the same 
extent with flour. In no instance was 
failure to contain the proper amounts 
of the enriching ingredients traced 
to improperly prepared enrichment 
mixtures which are offered for en- 
riehing the bread or flour. 


Continued Use of Milk in Bread 


Principally because of its contri- 
bution of animal protein, the con- 
tinued use of milk in bread is im- 
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portant and its more liberal use than 
now prevails is nutritionally desir- 
able. 

According to a survey conducted 
in 1948 by Hugh L. Cook (8) under 
the joint auspices of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and based on 
replies by 540 bakers throughout 
the U.S. to a questionnaire, the use 
of milk solids in pan breads stood at 
the same level in 1947 and 1948 
as in 1939, namely 4.1 lb. per 100 
lb. flour. The findings of this survey 
are incorporated in a publication by 
Cook and Halvorson (9). A quotation 
in extenso from that source is con- 
tained in the appendix. 

Calcium and Lactose Content of 
Commercial Bread—There is indepen- 
dent confirmation of this level of 
about 4 lb. of milk solids per 100 Jb. 
flour, as an average, for white bread 
in the U.S. Analyses for calcium were 
made by Crespo and Bradley (10) in 
123 samples of white pan bread pur- 
chased on the open market in 26 
states and in the District of Colum- 
bia during the summer of 1948. 

During the following winter, 135 
additional samples were collected 
from a similar distribution and ana- 
lyzed for lactose and calcium. The 
average calcium content of the sum- 
mer bread was substantially identi- 
cal with that of the winter produc- 
tion, namely 400 mg. calcium per 
pound of bread (38% moisture con- 
tent). This indicates no great in- 
crease in the use of calcium propion- 
ate as a mold inhibitor during sum- 
mer weather and shows a substan- 
tial contribution by bread to the cal- 
cium intake of the usual dietary. 

Further on the well founded as- 
sumption that the lactose present rep- 
resents twice its own weight of non- 
fat milk solids in the bread, the per- 
centage of milk solids present in the 
fresh loaf (38% moisture) was on 
the average 2.4, or, in terms of the 
flour used, 3.8 lbs. of milk solids per 
100 lbs. of flour. 

Steps to Encourage Larger Use of 
Milk in Bread — Looking to en- 
couraging an increase in the use of 
milk in bread, the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board considered at its meeting 
May 26-27, 1950, possible means of 
directing into use in bakery bread 
a substantial portion of the non-fat 
dry milk solids purchased by the U.S. 
government under its price support 
program. However, it developed that 
the surplus milks now in stock are 
of uncertain quality from the stand- 
point of bakery use. 

To develop further information, the 
committee on milk jointly with the 
committee on cereals held a con- 
ference in New York, July 26, 1950, 
with technical representatives of the 
dry milk and the baking industries. 
The recommendations of this con- 
ference were presented to the Food 
and Nutrition Board at its Novem- 
ber 1950 meeting. 

Agreement was unanimous that 
the quality of milk which for use in 
bread is an important factor in deter- 
mining the levels of milk which the 
baker is inclined to use. The quality 
of milk in this sense, refers not to 
its nutritional value or bacterial 
count but to the physical effects which 
it has on the volume and kindred 
characteristics of the loaf. “Bakery 
tested” milk of highest quality may 
be used in bread up to 6 Ibs. per 100 
Ibs. of flour or even in a somewhat 
higher proportion without detriment 
to the size and appearance of the 
loaf. Poorer quality milks have detri- 
mental effects which are more con- 
spicuous as the amounts increase. 
These effects are related to the whey 

(Continued on page 60) 
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% ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 








complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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Crusts 2 Cramlas 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








“& & % About a century ago, Dr. 
Sylvester Graham, a Connecticut 
preacher, bequeathed his name— 
without in the least being aware that 
he was doing so—to the glossary of 
breadstuffs. The name long since be- 
came a derivative of the proper noun 
and now begins 

Pics ee 2 with a small “g.” 
———_- It is incorporat- 

ed in the pro- 
posed U.S. defini- 
tions and stand- 
ards for bread 
and rolls. * * * 
Dr. Graham was 
a faddist, who 
was concerned 
mainly with pub- 
Sylvester Graham lic morals but 
who also had 

time to be an active vegetarian. 
His interest in bread was involved 
in his crusades for better conduct 
and better nutrition. He wrote books, 
one of them about bread. But his 
knowledge of flour and bread was 
not so profound as to justify the ex- 
traordinary renown of having his 
name permanently identified with 
them. * * * Harper’s Magazine for 
January, 1880, tells a tale of Dr. Gra- 
ham’s crusading in support of his 
theory concerning the moral and 
physical advantages of a vegetable 
diet. Says Harper’s: “In the ranks of 
his opponents one would naturally ex- 
pect to find the butchers, but Gra- 
ham contrived to outrage the bakers 
also, by extolling the superiority of 
home-made bread. It is ludicrous to 
read of the stir this caused, and of 
the measures they took to suppress 
him. He was lecturing in Amory Hall, 
Boston, in the winter of 1837, when 
the bakers’ rising took place. The 
proprietors of the hall, becoming 
alarmed for their property, closed 
it on him, and no other could be had. 
Happily the owner of the new Marl- 
borough Hotel, then nearly com- 
pleted, offered Dr. Graham the use 
of his dining-room. The mayor inter- 
posed, protesting that he could not 
protect the meeting with his con- 
stables; but the warning was un- 
heeded. The lower story of the hotel 
was barricaded, the upper stories 
provided with a quantity of slack 
lime and a shovel brigade. The brave 
proprietor planted himself at the 
door, parleyed with the mob that 
filled the street, and then, as the 
crisis approached, gave the signal 
to the shovellers above, whereupon 
the ‘eyes’ having it, the rabble incon- 
tinently adjourned. * * * Graham died, 
by no violence, in 1851, having by 
his ‘Lectures on the Science of Hu- 
man Life’ made numerous prose- 
lytes, not yet extinct; and if he failed 
to establish his system of dietetics, he 
at least favorably modified the pre- 
vailing habit by showing that muscu- 
lar strength does not depend on the 
consumption of meat, by populariz- 
ing the unbolted flour to which his 
name was given, and generally by 
paving the way for the use of the 
coarser grains which now regularly 
appear on the most refined breakfast 
tables. His rank as a benefactor will 





not seem slight to those who reflect 
on the gain to the public health and 
wealth resulting from the enlarged 
use of fruit and vegetables, and that 
variety which so distinguishes the 
American from the European menu.” 
e@®e*e 

A New Jersey newspaper, report- 
ing upon Dr. Ruth Leverton’s find- 
ings that omitting bread from a re- 
ducing diet is as unnecessary as it is 
expensive, put this headline over the 
story: “Coeds Omit Bread in Test 
Reducing Diet.” The only way we 
can figure out how the piece could 
have got such a tough break is to 
assume that the head writer either 
was on a binge when he wrote the 
caption or had not entirely come out 
of the previous day’s binge. There 
is, however, a more charitable sup- 
position. The bread-is-fattening su- 
perstition is ancient and widespread. 
Perhaps the headline word fitter was 
simply yielding to something ineradi- 
cable and even Freudian in his sub- 
conscious. 


LONG-LIVED LOAVES—A loaf of 
brown “famine” bread sold during 
the Peninsular War (Spain, 1807- 
1814) has been presented to the Cov- 
entry City Guild Museum, England, 
together with a small faded notebook 
in which the owner wrote that he 
intended to keep the bread as a me- 
mento of the high price of wheat at 
the time. 

But this loaf is new when com- 
pared with others that have been 
discovered from time to time. Few 
people, for instance, would care to 
put their teeth into the loaf which 


is still preserved at Ambaston, Eng. 
It is 700 years old, and was given to 
the Soar family with a grant of land 
by King John. 

Several years ago a French explor- 
er found an Assyrian loaf, which, 
it was estimated, had been baked in 
the year 560 B.C., and was therefore 
about 2,500 years old. In shape it 
resembled a bun. It was discovered 
wrapped in a cloth, in an ancient 
tomb, where it had probably been 
put by the superstitious Assyrians, 
to be used as food by the dead per- 
son during his journey to another 
world. 

Many years ago an oven was found 
at Pompeii in which were several 
loaves, slightly charred, all with bak- 
er’s name. 

What may be the oldest loaf in 
existence, however, is the one dis- 
covered by an Egyptian explorer on 
the banks of the Nile in 1905. It was 
baked in the year 2,500 B.C., and is 
therefore over 4,000 years old. 


eee 
The chemist, Dumas, first advocat- 
ed the determination of the baking 
value of flour by means of baking 
tests conducted under strict labora- 
tory control. 
ee °@ 
On a gravestone in a little ceme- 
tery, near Willesden, England, is 
carved the following epitaph: 


“Here lies the body of baker Jones, 

Who made good bread when the 
dough was leaven, 

And fed us proper, God rest his 
bones, 

We ’opes they'll like ’is bread in 
*eaven.” 
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(Continued from page 58) 

protein and this in turn to prior 
heat treatment of the milk, though 
not in a simple and obvious way. 
“Bakery testing’ is laborious and 
there is need for simpler and less 
equivocal ways of testing and speci- 
fying the quality of non-fat dry milk 
solids for the purpose. 

The board’s committees according- 
ly are giving thought to means of 
possible assistance in the solution of 
these technical problems. The com- 
mittees will also seek ways to foster 
the production and sale of bread with 
a higher specified milk content than 
the average now prevailing. Perhaps 
it may be possible to devise some 
attractive special designation for 
such bread which will bring it to 
the favorable attention of the house- 
wife. 


Bread Standards Hearings 


While enriched flour has long been 
formally recognized under the Feder- 
al Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
through the issuance of a standard 
and definition in 1941 (amended 
1943) such is not yet the case for 
enriched bread. Extended hearings on 
bread were held in 1941, and in July, 
1943, an order was proposed embody- 


ing a definition. This order, however, 
was never issued, as War Food Order 
No. 1 requiring the enrichment of 
bread (not flour) had taken effect in 
January, 1943, and it was only after 
this War Order had been rescinded 
in October, 1946, that the Federal 
Security Agency resumed considera- 
tion of the matter. 

So many events had occurred in 
the time that had passed after the 
first bread hearings that it was 
deemed necessary to hold further 
hearings before action could be taken 
in the matter of establishing stand- 
ards for bread. The later hearings 
were held through many months of 
1948 and 1949. 

In connection with these later 
bread hearings a representative of 
the Food and Nutrition Board was 
given the following instructions: 

“(a) To endorse the principle of an 
alternative definition of enriched 
bread as a product made from en- 
riched flour as the sole flour ingre- 
dient. 

“(b) To offer testimony of the 
board’s present position regarding 
proper ingredients for enriched 
bread as may be required by the in- 
troduction of testimony adverse to 
their decisions. 

“(c) To endorse the rigorous exclu- 
sion, so far as possible, of additions 
to bread and other foodstuffs of in- 
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gredients of non-biological origin 
which have not been fully demon- 
strated to be nontoxic, wholesome, 
and not adverse to the nutritive qual- 
ity and economy of the foodstuff.” 

The proposed standards for bread 
were published Aug. 8, 1950, (11) and 
for some time will be subject to pro- 
test by interested parties. Presum- 
ably, they will issue with minor modi- 
fications, as a final order some 
months hence. As far as enriched 
bread and rolls are concerned the 
proposed regulations do not deviate 
from those proposed in 1943. They 
are consistent with those for en- 
riched flour and with the informal 
standards sanctioned by the Food 
and Drug Administration in 1941 
under which the baking industry has 
been operating for the past nine 
years. 

By these standards enriched bread 
will conform to the standards for 
bread and in addition will contain per 
pound the following: 


Mini- Maxi- 

mum mum 
Thiamine, milligrams ..... 8.2 1.8 
Riboflavin, milligrams .... 0.7 1.6 
Niacin, milligrams ....... 10.0 15.0 
EeOM, BAUHIGTAMS ...s00ccces 8.0 12.5 

Optional ingredients— 

Vitamin D, U.S.P. units... 150 750 
Calcium, milligrams ...... 300 800 


Enrichment of Bakery Flour 


Bakers are still enriching their 
bread and rolls by the use of tablets 
added at the dough stage. The rela- 
tively few larger operators who start- 
ed requesting enriched flour have for 
the most part returned to the use 
of tablets. Although most millers 
have been charging only _ingre- 
dient cost for enrichment (6¢ cwt.), 
the large bakers say that by use of 
tablets they can meet enrichment 
standards from 1¢ to %¢ below this 
cost. The largest item of this dif- 
ference is that bakers can add less 
riboflavin because of their use of milk, 
which is not possible for the miller 
when he meets the standards for en- 
riched flour. The other factor in- 
volved is that millers have always 
practiced enrichment of flour with a 
10% safety factor over the minimum 
standards. This is necessary to as- 
sure compliance and to offset the 
slight loss of thiamine when flour 
is stored some months before use. 


Some Enriched Flour Sought 


There still is a possibility that bak- 
ers might want enriched flour if en- 
riched bread were defined in the new 
bread standards as bread made from 
enriched flour, thus shifting the bur- 
den of meeting the requirements of 
enriched bread to the miller. The 
American Retail Bakers Assn. is on 
record as asking that its flour in 
less than carlot shipments be en- 
riched. This seems most logical and 
the best way of assuring compliance 
by the retail baker. The millers are 
on record that flour for any baker 
can be had enriched if so specified. 
However, the new proposals of the 
Federal Security Agency (11) do not 
provide for such an _ alternative 
definition. Presumably it is adminis- 
tratively desirable to be able to de- 
termine compliance or noncompliance 
from analysis of the bread alone. The 
identity of flour from which it was 
made can be established only by ad- 
ditional testimony, and the supply of 
such flour will often have been ex- 
hausted before the issue of noncom- 
pliance of the bread is raised. Never- 
theless, it remains the case that the 
problem of enforcement of enrich- 
ment of bread will be vastly simpli- 
fied if and when the practice of en- 
richment of bakery flour at the mills 
becomes general. This is primarily 
due to the relatively large number 
of bakeries requiring inspection (25,- 
000 to 30,000 in the U.S.) compared 
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with 300 to 400 producers of bakery 
flour. 
Summary 


Since this is the decennial of en- 
richment in the U.S. it is fitting to 
close this progress report with a 
summary examination of the results 
to date of the enrichment program 
and an inspection of the weaknesses 
which need repair. The Millers Na- 
tional Federation and the American 
Bakers Assn. are continuing their 
whole-hearted support. Twenty-six 
states have endorsed the program 
with compulsory legislation, and in 
other states a very large proportion 
of white bread and flour continues to 
be enriched on a voluntary basis. 

The success of the program and 
its extensions have served to recon- 
cile the opinion of many of those nu- 
tritionists who favored some form 
of long extraction of flour or the 
use of only whole wheat products. 
The ghost of the supposed conflict of 
enrichment with the use of milk in 
bread has been laid by evidence that 
there has been no decrease in the 
use of milk by bakers and a better 
relationship between bakers and dry 
milk producers has resulted. This 
augurs well for increased use of milk 
solids in the future. 

The long-sought standards and 
definitions of enriched bread now are 
just around the corner. 

The correlative enrichment pro- 
gram in Newfoundland and the ex- 
tensions of enrichment to corn and 
rice have been conspicuously success- 
ful. 

A major concern of state govern- 
ments, the Food and Nutrition Board, 
the supporters of good nutrition 
throughout the country, and particu- 
larly the constructive leaders of the 
milling and baking industries should 
be to secure better compliance with 
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enrichment standards. To this end 
the general use of enriched bakery 
flour is advocated. 


APPENDIX 


Excerpt from Research Bull. 169— 
August, 1950, ‘Industrial Uses and 
Preferences for Nonfat Dry Milk 
Solids” Wis. Agric. Exp. Sta. & 
USDA. University of Wis., Madison, 
Wis., by Hugh L. Cook and Harlow 
Halvorson, pp. 21-26. 

“B. Legal Requirements: In the 
part of the report which follows, the 
data are analyzed in a number of 
ways for the purpose of casting some 
light on the issue of whether enrich- 
ment legislation adopted since 1939 
has been accompanied by decreased 
use of milk solids. The analysis is on 
a total milk solids basis, and is direct- 
ed at two questions: (1) How do use 
levels in states with enrichment leg- 
islation compare with states which 
have no such legislation? (2) Have 
use levels changed since 1939? To 
bear on these questions the data are 
presented both weighted by volume 
and as simple averages of use prac- 
tices for individual bakery proporie- 
tors. 

“Opinion has been divided among 
nutritionists and dairy industry 
spokesmen in their recommendations 
to state legislators where enrich- 
ment was being discussed. Those who 
favor enrichment legislation have 
usually viewed synthetic sources of 
nutrients as supplementary to milk 
sources, and reported that milk is 
used by bakers for many reasons in 
addition to its nutritional value. 
Those who oppose enrichment leg’s- 
lation have usually viewed synthetic 
sources of nutrients as competitive 
with milk and reported that a pri- 
mary factor in the demand for milk 
is its nutritive value. 

“The problem of enrichment legis- 
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lation is outside the scope of this 
study, and the statistical comparisons 
set forth in the report are not ex- 
pected to provide conclusive evidence 
in support of either of the above 
points of view. The data in the sam- 
ple were not designed nor the ques- 
tionnaire framed in a way designed 
to yield optimum or conclusive an- 
swers to problems associated with en- 
richment legislation, but rather to 
evaluate potentialities in expanding 
the demand for dairy products. How- 
ever, this analysis may furnish some 
useful data to those who make it 
their primary task to consider the 
advantages and disadvantages of en- 
richment legislation. 

“The two years selected for com- 
parison embrace the time during 
which experience with enrichment 
legislation was gained. Almost all the 
state legislation was enacted since 
1939; during the war years War Food 
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Order I. Incorporated about the same 
requirements on a national level that 
are now in the legislation of some 
states. 

“Some of the regional comparisons 
in dealing with trends in baker’s use 
of milk contain a subdivision in each 
region between what is called Group 
A and Group B states. Group A states 
are those with enrichment legislation 
as of Jan. 1, 1948, and Group B 
states are those which have no such 
legislation. Group A states are as 
follows, beginning with New Eng- 
land: Maine, New Hampshire, New 
York, New Jersey, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Louisiana, Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota, Wyoming and 
Washington, Group B states comprise 
the remainder. 

“Weighted average percentages of 
milk solids used per 100 lb. flour in 
white pan bread, in rolls (other than 
yeast-raised sweet goods, and in dark 
pan bread were slightly higher in 
those states with compulsory enrich- 
ment legislation, as compared with 
states which did not have such laws 
(table 1). 

“The difference in average amounts 
used in white pan bread and rolls by 
bakers in the two groups of states 
was small but borders on statistical 
significance; with dark pan bread the 
difference was not significant. For 
white pan bread the average usage 
in the enrichment legislation states 
was 4.3 lb.* of milk solids per 100 Ib. 
flour, and in the non-enrichment 
states was 3.9. For rolls comparison 
in the respective groups of states 
showed 5.0 and 4.7. For dark pan 
bread the comparison showed 3.2 for 
both groups of states. The U.S. av- 
erage for white bread was 4.1 lb. milk 
solids per cwt. of flour; the average 
for rolls was 4.8; and the average for 
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dark pan bread was 3.2. The interre- 
lation of other factors with enrich- 
ment as possible explanation of the 
difference in usage was not at- 
tempted. 

“In general, usage of specific kinds 
of milk in bread and rolls was slight- 
ly higher in the states with enrich- 
ment legislation than in the non-en- 
richment states, particularly for non- 
Table 1—Total Milk Solids Equivalent of 

Selected Kinds of Milk (in Pounds per 

Hundredweight of Flour) in Formulas for 

White Pan Bread, Rolls and Dark Pan 

Bread, Reported by 323 Bakers Who Used 

Milk of Any Kind, Weighted by Volume, 

All Types Business Combined, by Group A 

and Group B States, U.S., 1948. 


Rolls (oth- 
er than 
yeast, 
White Dark raised 
pan pan sweet 
bread bread goods) 
Enrichment states Go % % 
(Group A) ...... 4.34 3.23 4.99 
Non-enrichment 
states (Group B) 3.91 3.17 4.65 
U.S. Average ...... 4.06 3.19 4.77 
*Figures rounded to one decimal place. 


+The reliability of answers to questions 
regarding use practices in 1939, nine years 
previously, may properly be questioned. 
The large proportion of bakers reporting no 
change in formula since 1939 may be sug- 
gestive of the lack of knowledge of what 
actually was the practice in 1939. However, 
comparison of the proportion of those re- 
porting higher as contrasted with those re- 
porting lower usage rates should be in- 
dicative of the trends since 1939. 
fat dry milk solids. The number of 
proprietors who used plain condensed 
and evaporated, dry buttermilk, or 
fluid mild in bread was too small to 
draw reliable conclusions. In some 
instances the baker used two or more 
types of milk in the same formula. 

“Bakers were asked the rate of 
milk used in both 1939 and 1948.+ The 
replies from bakers with reference 
to their use of total milk solids in 
these two years were combined in 
two different ways: (1) Combination 
of type of business averages weighted 
by volume of bread produced by the 
respective types of establishments 
(table 2). This may reveal the change 
in amount of milk solids used in the 
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Table 2—-Use of Milk Solids (Per 100 Lb. of Flour) in White and Dark Pan Bread by 226 
Wholesale-Retail, Wholesale and Retail Establishments and Weighted 


Average for the Industry, U.S., 19389 and 1948 (in Pounds) 
Nonfat dry milk Other kinds of Combined milk 
solids milk solids 
Wholesale-retail— 1939 1948 1939 1948 1939 1948 
io sp aawnew wee 3.3 3.4 0.7 0.7 4.0 4.1 
i I Fagin gating anal Sein 2.8 2.9 0.7 0.6 3.5 3.5 
Wholesale— 
So ae eee 3.0 2.5 0.9 1.2 3.9 3.7 
ee Ree ns 2.2 0.4 0.5 2.9 2.7 
Retailers— 
Eres eee 3.1 3.4 1.6 1.6 7 0 
Se ee aa 2.7 2.8 1.3 1.3 4.0 4.1 
Industry average— 
MED abe. 5-6-8 00 biacde 0c 3.2 3.1 0.9 1.0 4.1 4.1 
NE GE 5-650-954-9662 2:080R5 2.7 2.7 0.7 0.7 3.4 3.4 


average loaf of bread for the indus- 
try as a whole, and the same for 
each type of establishment. (2) Pro- 
portion of firms changing formulas 
between 1939 and 1948 (table 3). This 
may reveal the change in use prac- 
tices of individual bakers regardless 
of their size. In this latter type of 
comparison the use practices of small 
retail bakers would not be obscured 
by the practices of the large whole- 
sale bakers. 

“Use of total milk solids reported 
for white bread for the baking in- 
dustry as a whole averaged 4.1 Ib. 
per cwt. in 1948, the same as 1939 
(table 2). Change in use between the 
two periods reported for brown bread, 
which is not covered by legislation, 
may be compared with reports for 
white bread. Here again the level of 
use was the same for both years, 
3.4 Ib. 

“But when the levels of use for 
the two years were compared by type 
of business, changes were apparent, 
although the differences were not 
statistically conclusive from a sam- 
pling error standpoint. Wholesale 
bakers had decreased usage, retail 
bakers had increased, and the other 
group remained about the same. 
Wholesale bakers in 1948 used some- 
what less total milk solids than 
wholesale-retail and much less than 
retail. The same relationship among 
the three was present in 1939, but the 
differences were not so large. 

“One would expect that trends in 
use of nonfat dry milk solids would 
have been about the same as for to- 
tal milk because it made up over 
three fourths of total milk used in 
bread. The trend for other kinds of 
milk was not the same as for total 
milk. Only wholesalers reported an 
important change in their use of other 
kinds of milk from 1939 to 1948. They 
used more of other kinds in the recent 
year, and less nonfat dry milk solids. 

“Since 1939 about the same per- 
centage of bakers increased propor- 
tions of milk used in white bread as 
decreased (table 3). Usage in states 
with enrichment laws (Group A 
states) was only slightly different 
from those without these laws 
(Group B states). It may be signifi- 
cant to note that a larger percentage 
decrease of milk usage had occurred 
in Group A than Group B states 
among bakers who made products not 
affected by enrichment legislation, 
such as dark bread, yeast-raised 
sweet goods, and cakes. With four 


of the six bakery foods listed, the 
percentage of individual bakery pro- 
prietors who had increased usage 
tended to be larger in Group B than 
in Group A states. Since enrichment 
legislation did not apply to dark 
bread, yeast-raised sweet goods, cakes 
and cookies, the difference in usage 
as between Group A and Group B 
states seemingly arose from other 
factors. 
Usage Not Varied 

“Two thirds or more of the bakers 
of all foods listed in both groups of 
states had not varied their usage 
either to increase or decrease the 
proportions of milk used since 1939. 
This of course referred to the two 
periods of time compared, and had 
nothing to do with temporary changes 
in practice which may have occurred 
during the war emergency. 

“At any particular level of usage 
there was no consistent tendency for 
the percentage of proprietors in Group 
A states to exceed the percentage of 
proprietors in Group B states. A 
graphic comparison of the distribu- 
tion of individual bakery proprietors 
according to the amounts of total 
milk solids they reported for white 
bread illustrates the lack of-.uniform 
use practices. Height of bars on the 
charts which show usage of milk 
solids for Group A states was neither 
usually higher nor usually lower than 
for B states, for any one of the three 
bakery products to which these charts 
refer. 

“No significant contrasts appeared 
between Group A and Group B states 
as to stated reasons for decreasing 
their formulas since 1939. Likewise, 
no significant difference appeared as 
to their reasons for increas‘ng their 
formulas. Most of those who had in- 
creased or decreased their formulas 
for milk in bakery foods gave no 
reply to the request for reasons. 

“Of those who decreased usage, 
over half of the few who replied men- 
tioned prices or price relationships. 


“Of those who increased usage, al- 
most all of the few who replied to a 
request for reasons stated that they 
use a richer formula to improve gen- 
eral quality standards. The others re- 
peated about the -same reasons as 
given in earlier questions on why they 
used milk. A few added that avail- 
ability of milk had improved recent- 
ly or that the trend toward greater 
use of milk had urged them to con- 
form.” 


Table 3—Proportion of 226 Proprietors Reporting Various Relative Changes in Use of Nonfat 
Dry Milk Solids in Bread Per 100 Lb. of Flour from 1939 to 
948, in A and B States (in Per Cent) 


Yeast- 

White Dark raised 

pan pan sweet 
1948 asa % of 1939— bread bread Rolls goods Cakes Cookies 
A B A B A B A B A B A B 
RS ere ser 0 0 0 0 2 0 1 1 0 0 0 3 
EN G5. avs Lsren ak beatae 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 
ee cots cites 9 11 13 11 8 6 4 5 0 0 2 1 
ee anaes 9 H 10 0 5 2 6 2 2 1 0 3 
EN ir ee Ce gine aes ini 8 1 2 0 0 3 5 3 2 0 1 2 4 
| REESE RE Sea 6 10 3 4 2 3 4 2 0 33 5 4 
SET in Se eae 3 7 5 5 s 3 4 2 0 1 2 4 
aE Ge Seen tee 0 0 0 0 2 1 1 0 0 1 0 1 
als aca gs dle 5 2 3 3 3 2 0 4 0 1 0 1 
eee 1 1 0 3 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 1 
Began use since 1939 ........ 2 1 5 4 2 3 3 2 2 3 0 4 
Total who decreased ......... os «6 fs & 15 8 11 s 4 1 2 7 
Total who increased ........ 18 23 16 19 20 18 15 12 2 11 9 19 
Total who changed ......... 38 39 39 30 35 26 26 «320 ¢ @ tt st 
Total reporting no change.... 62 61 61 70 65 74 74 80 94 88 89 7 
Grand EY Wicature wiecty busdu-k, sie 100 100 100 100 100 «100 «2100 ~«2100~«0100«#»2100«=2:100 «#100 


Symbols A and B refer to A and B Groups. 
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Program of Wheat Flour Institute 
Tells Baker, Miller Story to U.S. 


CHICAGO—Reorganization of its 
staff, continued and extensive work 
in current projects and expansion of 
the program are the principal ingre- 
dients in a report of activities of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, H. H. Lamp- 
man, executive secretary, which was 
presented at a recent institute com- 
mittee meeting here. 

The report, which covers activi- 
ties during the last six months, lists 
the widespread editorial, public rela- 
tions and educational work for the 
institute, which is the educational 
division of the Millers National 
Federation. 

New materials in the process of 
preparation include a nutrition hand- 
book, a project outline for scientific 
study of foods and their importance 
in health, a revised edition of a 
cookie recipe book, a recipe and in- 
formational booklet on quick breads, 
demonstration outlines, “Large Quan- 
tity Recipes,” for distribution by the 
field staff following appearances be- 
fore school lunch and _ institutional 
lunch personnel and material on a 
Dr. Leverton seven-day diet. 

Promotion of the Dr. Leverton 
study, which was made under the di- 
rection of Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, 
University of Nebraska, and which 
armed millers and bakers with the 
truth that bread is not fattening, was 
one of the institute’s principal ave- 
nues of activity in the last six 
months. 

Publicity on the study was chan- 
neled through metropolitan newspa- 
pers via the press associations and 
the leaflet, “Common Sense Weight 
Reduction”; weekly newspapers 
through releases by the institute and 
the American Bakers Assn.; radio, 
magazines and trade press. 

More than 500 clippings from week- 
ly newspapers have been received. 
Major magazines, principally News- 
week, Look and McCall’s Magazine, 
gave considerable space to articles 
based on the Dr. Leverton study. The 
formal, scientific report will prob- 
ably appear in the July issue of the 
Journal of the American Dietetic 
Assn. 

Staff workers of the Wheat Flour 
Institute also made more than 50 
showings of full color slides of the 
study, with a total audience of about 
2,500. More than 500 leaflets were 
distributed at these meetings. 

It has been proposed that the in- 


stitute produce the slides in quan- 
tity so that sets may be released to 
milling, baking and home economics 
groups. 

As soon as possible, according to 
the report, the institute’s advertise- 
ments in the educational, home eco- 
nomics and medical press will be de- 
voted exclusively to the Dr. Leverton 
study. Reports on the study will be 
mailed directly to selected lists of 
home economists, doctors, dentists, 
health workers, educators, food edi- 
tors and others. 

The institute suggests means for 
further promotion of the study, in- 
cluding by word of mouth by the in- 
dustry, mill and bakery direct mail, 
mill and bakery advertising and by 
inserting the folder in flour bags and 
packages and in bread wraps. 

A changing emphasis in newspaper 
publicity during the past six months, 
the report notes, has been to lay 
greater stress on the economy, as 
well as the nutritional value, of 
wheat flour foods. Newspaper pub- 
licity work by the institute in the 
six months included 4,032 releases 
with recipe, photo and story sent to 
metropolitan food editors; 21,600 sim- 
ilar releases mailed to small dailies 
and weeklies; more than 20,000 short 
paragraphs; eight stories prepared by 
syndicated writers; special stories for 
merchandising events; colored photo- 
graphs for Sunday supplement edi- 
tors; a column feature; and more 
than 50 stories as advance publicity 
for regional home economists. 

In the magazine field the institute 
supplies information on wheat flour 
foods, photographs and recipes. Oth- 
er publicity work has been in such 
fields as radio and television (more 
than 8,550 releases sent to 1,400 
broadcasters), special requests, trade 
journals and monthly bulletins sent 
to college and high school teachers, 
home demonstration agents, nutri- 
tionists and others, with circulation 
of more than 32,000. 

Total audience of demonstrations 
and slide presentations by the insti- 
tute’s staff was 10,597. Inquiries for 
institute materials and services show 
a gain of more than 30% from the 
preceding period a year earlier. 

The institute staff reorganization 
has been made to facilitate work in 
five fields: Educational activities and 
promotion under Mr. Lampman, edi- 
torial department under Miss Gwen 


Demand Strong for “We Want Bread” Leaflet 


CHICAGO — Demand continues 
strong for the leaflet “We Want 
Bread,” following its enthusiastic re- 
ception by milling and baking organ- 
izations. 

The Wheat Flour Institute leaf- 
let urges all people connected with 
the flour industry to make a special 
point of requesting bread service 
when they sit down at restaurant ta- 
bles, and thus focus the attention of 
restaurant management on the serv- 
ing of bread. 

Distribution of the “We Want 
Bread” leaflet is approaching the 50,- 
000 mark. Requests have come from 
milling, baking and allied industries 
and from union leaders. Success of 
the leaflet may be attributed to the 
fact that it gives something con- 
crete that people can do in promoting 


enriched breads, not only executives 
but everybody connected with the 
flour industry. Restaurant owners 
who promote breads lower the costs 
of meals served, so they also benefit, 
it is pointed out. 

Copies of “We Want Bread” have 
been included in pay envelopes to 
workers, used as envelope stuffers in 
intra-industry communications, dis- 
tributed to stockholders, sent by mills 
to bakery customers, passed out by 
union organizations, and given direct- 
ly to workers in mills and plants. The 
largest single order for “We Want 
Bread” was 4,000 copies. 

Any member of the industry who 
would like to further the promotion 
of bread use in restaurants may ob- 
tain free copies of the leaflet from 
the Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Lam, department of foods and nutri- 
tion, director to be named, supply 
and distribution under Mrs. Rae 
Theimer; and information and li- 
brary service under Miss Catherine 
Richards. 
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Bill Would Limit 
Use of Cellophane 
to Wrap Foods 


WASHINGTON—A bill has been 
introduced into the House of Repre- 
sentatives asking the allocation of 
cellophane to insure an adequate sup- 
ply for food industries. 

Rep. Mike Mansfield (D., Mont.) 
proposed that cellophane be allocated 
under the Defense Production Act 
to insure that its use in wrapping 
food and food products should not 
be restricted. The bill was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Meanwhile, Sen. Zales N. Ecton (R., 
Mont.) asked that the National Pro- 
duction Authority restrict the use of 
cellophane to food wrapping only. 
Charles A. Lewis, acting director of 
the containers and packaging divi- 
sion, NPA, said that the various uses 
of cellophane are under study so that 
NPA may “take whatever action is 
necessary to bring supply and essen- 
tial programs into balance.” 

Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, 
chairman of the national affairs com- 
mittee of the American Bakers Assn., 
has corresponded and talked with 
cellophane manufacturers. As a re- 
sult of Mr. Ward’s activities, it now 
appears that the importance of the 
baking industry as a user of cello- 
phane is recognized and equitable 
treatment is promised. 

Special groups have been informed 
that they will not be given prefer- 
ential treatment. The cellophane sup- 
ply situation will remain tight at 
least through September, 1951. There- 
after, increased production by Syl- 
vania and new production by Olin In- 
dustries may (subject to “defense” 
needs and possible cuts in the supply 
of essential raw materials) do a lot 
to relieve the shortage, the ABA said. 

In the meantime, “allocations” on 
the basis of past usage will be con- 
tinued by the manufacturers. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has been informed of the impor- 
tance of cellophane to the baking in- 
dustry. 














BREAC !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONTROLS EXPLAINED FOR 
MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 


MINNEAPOLIS — Local Office of 
Price Stabilization representatives 
were guests of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry at the 
group’s monthly meeting. 

About 30 members of the club met 
at the University Club of St. Paul 
Feb. 23 to hear the new control regu- 
lations explained. Phillip Neville, re- 
gional OPS director at Minneapolis, 
Harry Sieben, head of the St. Paul 
district office, and Joseph J. Tepley 
of the St. Paul office, defined various 
sections of the OPS regulations, with 
Mr. Tepley explaining the rulings in 
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detail. A question and answer period 
followed. 

J. M. Long, secretary of the bakers’ 
association, described the forthcom- 
ing regional meetings, which are 
planned for the Saulpaugh Hotel, 
Mankato, March 13; St. Cloud Hotel, 
St. Cloud, March 15; Duluth Hotel, 
Duluth, March 27, and the Hasty 
Tasty Cafe in Minneapolis March 29. 
The meetings will start at 2:30 p.m. 
in the first two cities and 2 p.m. in 
Duluth and Minneapolis. The cock- 
tail lounge, sponsored by the Minne- 
sota allied trades, will operate from 
5 to 7 p.m. 

W. E. Lingren, The American Bak- 
er, Minneapolis, president of the al- 
lieds, was named general chairman 
for the allied trades’ participation in 
the state convention. 

Other committees and their chair- 
men follow: Allied luncheon, H. H. 
Ferrell, International Milling Co., 
and M. J. Swanson, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co.; baker-allied lunch- 
eon, Mr. Lingren and R. H. Hansen, 
Standard Brands, Ince.; _ cocktail 
lounge, E. W. Scharf, General Mills, 
Inc.; entertainment, E. T. LeMire, 
International Milling Co.; informa- 
tion, Mr. Swanson; registration, R. 
M. Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., H. L. 
Kevern, Swift. & Co., and George E. 
Ruud, S. Gumpert Co. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
TO ENTER VENEZUELA 

NEW YORK—The purchase by the 
National Biscuit Co. at the close of 
last year of a controlling interest in 
Compania Nacional Anonima de Gal- 
letas y Pastas “La Favorita,” in Ca- 
racas, Venezuela, has been reported. 

This Latin-American biscuit and 
cracker company acquisition will en- 
able Nabisco products to be manu- 
factured right in South America. In 
past years a substantial volume of 
them has been sold on that contin- 
ent but, it is stated, in recent years 
exchange curbs and tariffs have made 
it impossible to export any volume. 

Edward A. Bonci is manager of the 
new Caracas bakery; G. Eric Reeve 
is technical director; Louis A. Phil- 
lips, Jr., is treasurer; James Lom- 
bardo, maintenance superintendent, 
and Robert C. Parkinson, packing su- 
perintendent. 
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lowa Bakers Assn. 
Arranges Plans for 
April Convention 


WATERLOO—C. J. Patterson, C. 
J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, will 
be the keynote speaker for the an- 
nual convention of the Iowa Bakers 
Assn. April 10-11 in Des Moines. 

Charles E. Forsberg, Altstadt & 
Langlas Baking Co., president and 
secretary of the association, an- 
nounced recently that a special ses- 
sion for wholesale bakers is planned 
as well as one on costing and profits. 
A large number of entries have been 
received for the bakery exhibit, which 
will be held in the convention hotel, 
the Fort Des Moines. 

Walter Hopkins, director of the 
Bakers of America Program, will dis- 
cuss the baking industry’s promotional 
program, and L. C. Rathman, Louis 
Rathman Agency, Milwaukee, will 
outline a group insurance plan for 
bakers. Sessions on baking, decorat- 
ing and selling are planned. 

William S. Beardsley, governor of 
Iowa, will give the address of wel- 
come. 
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VET LEARNS ABOUT CAKE—Pfc. Charles T. Crook, Buffalo (N.Y.) vet- 
eran of the Korea fighting, is shown above learning some of the fine points 
on cake baking from W. E. Broeg, service consultant to International Milling 
Co., at the cake school for bakers sponsored in Detroit last month by the 
milling firm. Pvt. Crook, who is a wheel-chair patient at Percy Jones General 
Hospital, Battle Creek, Mich., was transported to the school by Army ambu- 
lance. His chief ambition is to become a master baker. With 825 commercial 
bakers from Michigan and adjacent states in attendance, Pvt. Crook and 20 
other Army bakery technicians were honored guests at the cake school. 





U.S. Wheat Flour 
Output Declines 
5% from 1949 


Wheat flour production by U. S. 
mills during 1950, as indicated by re- 
ports to The Northwestern Miller and 
the Bureau of the Census, was 222,- 
541,000 sacks, a decline of about 5% 
from the 1949 calendar year total of 
234,351,000 sacks. The decline in 1950 
production was 11,810,000 sacks from 
the 1949 total. 

Production during the year aver- 
18,545,000 sacks a month, ranging 
between a low of 16,864,000 sacks in 
April and a high of 21,079,000 sacks 
in August. The production by months 
was as follows: 


Me, dees 19,165,000 July ..... 18,970,000 
se 17,705,000 Aug. ..... 21,079,000 
March - 20,043,000 Sept. .... 18,869,000 
April .... 16,864,000 Oct. ..... 18,811,000 
ee 18,360,000 Nov. ..... 18,498,000 
June .... 17,675,000 *Dec. .... 17,500,000 


*Totals for first 11 months from the Bu- 
reau of the Census. The total for Decem- 
ber is estimated. 


The decline of 5% in 1950 from 
the 1949 total of 234,351,000 sacks 
compares with a decline of 1214%4% in 
1949 from the 1948 total of 279,133,- 
000 sacks. 





ASBE Convention 


(Continued from page 11) 





in a bakery, the relatively inexpen- 
Sive machine was said to save con- 
siderable time in bagging rolls. Mr. 
Mapes stated the machine would not 
work as efficiently in counting cres- 
cent rolls as it would the round rolls 
because of the tendency of the for- 
mer to interlock and go past the 


electric eye as one unit. He pointed 
out, however, that the use of a ham- 
burger bun pan with each depression 
acting as a form for the crescent roll 
would produce an extremely uniform 
product and at the same time afford 
a simple method of counting, with 
each pan holding a definite number 
of rolls. 


Mr. Mapes concluded his presenta- 
tion with the advice that production 
schedules be run as late as possible, 
and delivery made as efficient as pos- 
sible, so the rolls would get to the 
consumer in the best possible condi- 
tion. He recommended that the ends 
of hearth bread wrappers not be 
sealed, to provide for a circulation 
of air. 


Following the report, the speaker 
answered questions from the floor, 
which indicated that the use of whole 
eggs in hard roll production would 
produce a better volume. Mr. Mapes 
said that nearly all the necessary 
fermentation should take place in the 
sponge, since very little floor time 
should be allowed, particularly for 
machine production. 

The production phase of the session 
was interrupted for the annual busi- 
ness meeting the election of officers. 

Resuming the morning session, 
Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York, 
delivered a paper on the choosing of 
the best flour type or blend of flours 
for the production of different varie- 
ties of yeast raised products. 

The number of flour types useful 
to a particular bakery depends on 
the size of the bakery and the va- 
riety of available machinery, Mr. 
Skovholt said. Proper processing is 
the key to the most effective use of 
flour types, with frequent reviews and 
annual changes of formulas to keep 
up with changes in flour quality. 

Earl Palmer, National Biscuit Co., 


New York, was the final speaker of 
the morning session, on manpower 
requirements and production sched- 
uling. 

Mr. Palmer’s paper emphasized that 
scheduling aids quality control, meets 
the requirements of the sales depart- 
ment and permits manpower alloca- 
tion to meet varying requirements. 

Scheduling is necessary to permit 
economical production of the proper 
types of baked foods in the right 
amount, Mr. Palmer emphasized. He 
based most of his observations on a 
production of 15-60 loaves a minute 
in a “non-streamlined” type of plant. 

Of utmost importance and a daily 
problem, scheduling can point up 
many soft spots in a production sys- 
tem. If the makeup rate exceeds the 
oven capacity, the speaker pointed 
out, the dough would receive too 
much proof. If the makeup is less 
than the oven capacity, there will be 
costly gaps in output. 

Rates of production are governed 
by the piece of machinery that forms 
a bottleneck. This is usually the 
oven. 

The mixer and divider men can be 
governed by proper scheduling to the 
benefit of the entire set-up, Mr. Pal- 
mer said. Staying on time was cited 
as a big factor in quality production. 

In controlling adds and cuts, final 
orders must be in at the right time. 
The sales department must work in 
close conjunction with production in 
order that sales will realize the im- 
portance of speedy and accurate in- 
formation on the size of a run. 

Pointing out instances in which pro- 
duction can be made more efficient 
through the use of scheduling, Mr. 
Palmer emphasized that short dupli- 
cate runs should be avoided by hav- 
ing the correct number of pans avail- 
able so there will be no waits at the 
line. The proper number of pans is 
the number that will permit washed 
and cooled pans to arrive at the mold- 
er as soon as they are needed. 

Clinton L. Brooke, Merck & Co. 
Rahway, N.J., was chairman of the 
afternoon session March 6. Appearing 
on the program were Charles A. 
Glabau, Bakers Weekly, New York; 
L. A. Wills, Sugar Information, Inc., 
Jenkintown, Pa.; Dr. John A. Shellen- 
berger, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan; D. B. Pratt, Jr., B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, and Gas- 
ton Dalby, Ward Baking Co., New 
York. 

Mr. Glabau spoke on the function 
of sugars in dough fermentation, the 
effect on crust and crumb character- 
istics, and on the keeping quality of 
bread. 

Types of enzyme supplements in 
baking and their measurement were 
discussed by Dr. Shellenberger, who 
listed the various kinds of enzyme 
supplements, their effect on fermen- 
tation and baking quality, the meth- 
ods of measuring enzyme activity and 
the interpretation of results. 

Speaking on flour bleaching and 
maturing agents, Mr. Pratt and Mr. 
Dalby concluded the afternoon ses- 
sion with an explanation of why flour 
is bleached, the various types of 
bleaching agents, the expectations and 
needs of the miller and the baker, 
and the methods of measuring the 
effect of maturing agents on dough. 
The session was adjourned so that 
the engineers could attend the baked 
products exhibit. 

Scheduled to appear on the morn- 
ing session March 7, under the chair- 
manship of Elmer F. Glabe, Food 
Technology, Inc., Chicago, were Har- 
old M. Freund, Walter Freund Bread 
Co., St. Louis, with’ a discussion on 
personnel problems; John C. MacAl- 
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pine, Jr., Philadelphia, on costing of 
individual bakery products; T. L. 
Huge, St. Louis, on practical bakery 
sanitation. Mr. Marx, ASBE secre- 
tary, led a round table discussion on 
the federal standard of identity for 
bakery products. 

The afternoon session March 7 was 
under the chairmanship of Edmond 
L. Creety, Brolite Co., San Francisco. 
It was to include talks by H. E. 
Hale, Sperry Division of General 
Mills, Inc., San Francisco, new infor- 
mation on partially baked products; 
Harold G. Mykles, Barbara Ann Bak- 
ery, Los Angeles, mechanized soft roll 
production; Vernon Hoff, Mrs. Conk- 
ling’s Bakery, San Diego, sweet dough 
products; Henry T. Meigs, American 
Dry Milk Institute, Lafayette, Cal., 
mechanization of sweet dough pro- 
duction. 

Under the chairmanship of Frank 
R. Schwain, Procter & Gamble, the 
morning session March 8 was to fea- 
ture Arthur J. Forsman, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, on 
cockie production techniques; Theo- 
dore W. Schilb, Anniston, Ala., leav- 
ening action in cake batters; Oscar 
A. Spiegelhalder, New York, select- 
ing the proper sugar for icing, and 
Elmer A. Spang, J. Spang Baking 
Co., Cleveland, streamlining cake pro- 
duction. 

Arthur F. Cordes, Mees’ Bakery, 
Inc., Philadelphia, was chairman of 
the afternoon session March 8, which 
was to include talks by Frank J. Hel- 
mer, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co., Chicago, cheese cake production, 
and Ray Thelen, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, Frank Dietrich, Mrs. 
Smith’s Pie Co., Philadelphia, Oscar 
McGee, American Molasses Co., New 
York, Frank Seelinger, Procter & 
Gamble, Boston, and Douglas L. Mc- 
Intyre, Wareham, Mass., all of whom 
discussed cake faults. 
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SOUTHWEST BAKERS PLAN 
APRIL 22-24 CONVENTION 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.— The an- 
nual convention of the Southwest 
Bakers Assn. will be held April 22-24 
at the Paso del Norte Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by J. R. L. Kilgore, Kil- 
gore Sales Co., secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 

Gene Craig, Mead Baking Co., El 
Paso, is general convention chairman. 

Further details on the meeting will 
be available from Mr. Kilgore, P.O. 
Box 127, Albuquerque. 
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ABA Gathers Data 
for Hearings on 
Express Rate Hike 


WASHINGTON — The American 
Bakers Assn. recently bulletined its 
membership for basic data on the 
use of Railway Express by the baking 
industry, to be used in hearings in 
connection with the proposed increase 
in Railway Express Agency rates. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has announced that hearings will 
be held here March 29; regional hear- 
ings will also be held at Jacksonville, 
Fla., Dallas, San Francisco and Chi- 
cago. Other locations may be an- 
nounced later. 

Bakers using the express agency 
may send their questionnaires to the 
ABA at 1317 F St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 4, D.C., not later than March 15. 
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Petty Thievery Can Slash Your Profits 


PROPER SAFEGUARDS AGAINST 
PILFERAGE PAY DIVIDENDS 


By George J. Emrich 
Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis 


ILL JONES was the receiving 
B clerk for a large wholesale 

bakery. Well liked by employ- 
er and fellow employees, Bill was a 
big, amiable, competent man who 
prided himself on being able to han- 
dle his department “alone.” 

When it was noticed that he drove 
a more expensive car than is com- 
mon among men receiving his salary, 
it was assumed that Bill was also 
a shrewd manager of his money. Even 
when Bill’s wife began to appear in 
clothes that bore the labels of the 
best shops, no one was_ suspicious. 
Had it not been for the fact that his 
employer accidentally visited another 
bakery, Bill might not be in jail to- 
day. 

Bill Jones and the truck driver of 
an express company had worked a 
highly profitable game. When the bak- 
ery would apparently receive a ship- 
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ment of 60 packages of margarine 
10 would stay on the truck in the 
hands of the driver. Bill would mark 
the receiving ticket ‘60 received in 
good condition.” The driver would 
then drive around to a “fence’’ to sell 
the merchandise, and divide the pro- 
ceeds with Bill Jones later. 

Had the employer not visited an- 
other bakery, seen the margarine 
with his own company’s name im- 
printed on the carton, and investi- 
gated, this sly collusion may never 
have been discovered. 

In four years, Bill had split $9,000 
with his accomplice. 

It is difficult to imagine one’s trust- 
ed employees capable of such decep- 
tion. The shocking fact is, however, 
that misappropriations, embezzlement 
and forgery is practiced in thou- 
sands of cases all over the country 
each year. Surprisingly enough, crim- 
inals, as a class, do not reveal even 
a fair intelligence. They succeed 
chiefly through the apathy, the dull- 
ness of the honest citizens. Excep- 
tional criminals, of course, frequently 
go through life unpunished. 

Thieves Can Be Caught 

The average embezzler or thief, 
however, could be and should be 
caught if elementary precautions are 
taken. The bakery, with its many val- 
uable materials, its involved opera- 
tions, is an easy haven for petty dis- 
honesty. Unfortunately, the dollar 


amounts that can disappear in a bak- 
ery can amount to a sizable sum 
each year. In the months and years 
to come, hectic as they begin to ap- 
pear, the bakery owner should erect 
a barricade of counter-checks against 
this drain. He should not rely on 
clairvoyance. 

Briefly, the obvious areas in which 
to tighten the system are: 
@ The office. 
@® The receiving department. 
@ The shipping department. 
@® Sales and collection department. 


If the annual scrutiny of the audi- 
tor has not revealed any glaring 
weaknesses in the office system, the 
bakery owner might still ask himself 
the following questions: 

Is the petty cash fund carefully 

restricted to the control of a sin- 
glo employee? Is it kept under lock 
and key during the day and in the 
safe at night? This would centralize 
responsibility in the event of a short- 
age, and give an effective control 
over the petty cash. 
2 Are all petty cash vouchers writ- 

ten in ink with the amounts clear- 
ly marked? There is less temptation 
to alter petty cash slips written in 
ink than if they were written in 
pencil. 
3 Are all vouchers for petty cash 

stamped with a date PAID stamp 
by the bookkeeping department as the 
fund is replenished? This prevents 
reuse of approved vouchers merely 
by changing the date, if there is an 
attempt to manipulate the fund for 
dishonest purposes. 

Does the company lock up all sup- 

plies of blank checks at all times 
to avoid theft and forgeries? 


Does the company forbid drawing 

checks payable to “cash” or to 
“bearer”? Such checks are negoti- 
able, of course, and could be cashed 
by a dishonest finder. 


Are all incoming checks stamped 

“For Deposit Only” immediately 
after receipt? This prevents their be- 
ing cashed except to the company’s 
credit. 


Are bank reconciliations made im- 

mediately at the close of each 
month or period by a responsible em- 
ployee, other than the one who au- 
thorizes, prepares, or signs checks, 
or makes the bank deposit? This pre- 
vents the destruction of canceled 
checks, the alteration of bank state- 
ments, to conceal forgeries, or other 
acts of dishonesty. 


Are all prices and their exten- 

sions checked on sales invoices 
by the accounting department? A con- 
siderable loss of income can derive 
from mistakes in addition or multi- 
plication on the invoices. 


Are monthly or weekly statements 

MAILED to all customers and are 
complaints thereon directed to an 
executive other than to the one who 
issues the statements? This helps 
flush out any manipulation of ac- 
counts preceivable and remittances. 


1 Are payroll disbursements 

audited regularly by someone 
other than the payroll clerk? To dis- 
cover padding of the payroll, over- 
payment, or carrying fictitious em- 
ployees on the payroll. 


1 Are purchase orders numbered 

serially when printed, with 
copies provided for the accounting 
department? Prenumbering would dis- 
close immediately any theft of any 








BOSTON BAKERS ELECT—At its opening meeting of 1951, the Master 
Bakers Association of Greater Boston elected Frank Favorat, Nelson’s 
Bakery, Malden, to his second term as president, and also returned Eugene 
Hohenberger, Superme Bakery, Lynn, to the vice presidency. Other officers 
chosen were William Meade, recording secretary; Max Todd, Ideal Bakery, 
uynn, treasurer, and Sydney Jones, Master Bakers Supply Co., financia. 


secretary. The efficers are shown in the illustration abeve, left to right, front 
row: Mr. Meade, Mr. Favorat, Mr. Hohenberger; rear, Mr. Todd and Mr. Jones. 


of these forms by the gap in the se- 
quence. By insisting on a copy of each 
purchasing order to compare with 
delivery tickets and invoices, the ac- 
counting department can help to elim- 
inate misappropriations of supplies. 

While it would be foolish to sug- 
gest that any system is perfect, or 
that a cunning crook cannot circum- 
vent even the most vigilant auditing, 
the above checks and balances, as 
well as many others, are employed 
by most well-managed bakeries. Alert 
attention, however, can make it ex- 
tremely difficult for any but the most 
accomplished criminal. The baker, 
moreover, suffers his greatest disad- 
vantage when confronted by collu- 
sion, for two criminals covering each 
others tracks, can wax as fat as mice 
in a cheese factory. 

If the aroused baker continues his 


GGG 


About This Series .. . 


The accompanying article is an- 
other in a series by Mr. Emrich, con- 
tributing editor of The American 
Baker, on the proper control of the 
multitude of factors affecting profit 
in the operation of a bakery under 
today’s conditions. In this article, the 
author points out that any employee 
may be tempted to sidetrack mate- 
rials or money to his own advantage. 
Proper methods for selecting employ- 
ees will do a lot to alleviate the 
problem; cost and merchandise con- 
trol will make it difficult to succeed 
if the desire is present. As in previous 
articles, Mr. Emrich’s pointers em- 
phasize the “little things” in the 
baker’s profit picture that may seem 
unimportant or even frivolous when 
brought to light, but which can spell 
the d-fference between an adequate 
profit or a loss in commercial bakery 
operations. 


i el 


auditing of procedure, he must in- 
evitably investigate the shipping de- 
partment. 


1 Does the production depart- 

ment make a separate account 
of all baked goods as they leave the 
oven, putting the tally under lock 
and key? This helps to prevent later 
correction of the bake sheet to con- 
ceal disappearance of items from the 
shipping department. 


1 Are the shipping department 

tallies of goods charged out to 
salesmen or stores totaled the follow- 
ing day and compared with the pro- 
duction department count? This will 
provide an instant reconciliation of 
production and sales to spotlight any 
glaring disappearance of unaccount- 
ed-for products. 


1 Are all surplus baked products 
carefully locked away after all 
orders are filled? To prevent the 
stealing of additional loaves of bread 
after the orders have been filled. 


1 Is a careful inventory made 

each night of all baked prod- 
ucts in the surplus room? This is 
vital to the reconciliation of the pro- 
duction the following day. While dis- 
honesty of salesmen, after the pro- 
ducts have left the plant, normally 
does not cost the bakery owner any 
money immediately, they frequently 
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result in a loss of business that might 
be even more disastrous. 


Are duplicates of the invoices 
1 left with the customers care- 
fully audited by the bookkeeping de- 
partment for errors of price and ex- 
tension? To prevent deliberate mis- 
calculations to overcharge the cus- 
tomer. 


1 Are the Fresh or Stale re- 

turns or damaged merchan- 
dise of a salesman carefully checked 
by a responsible person? To prevent 
padding of the return credit slip 
for added income. 


1 Are the returned goods kept 

under lock and key to prevent 
their being resubmitted for credit 
again? The most familiar area of the 
bakery for misappropriation is the 
receiving department. Since many of 
the bakery ingredients come in port- 
able packages, particularly extracts, 
fruit, nuts and shortening, it follows 
that auditing can be used profitably 
in this department. 


1 Is a perpetual inventory kept 

of all ingredients and mate- 
rials, charging each department? 
This will enable the accountant to 
tie up the amount taken from inven- 
tory with the amount listed on the 
material sheet. . 


2 Are all but the most heavy 
containers kept under lock and 

key to prevent. their 

through the back door? 


2 Is a frequent audit made of 

the methods of receiving to 
find if each ingredient is carefully 
weighed on receipt? 


departure 


2 Is a careful physical count of 

the inventory taken by the 
bookkeeper, the owner, or some other 
responsible person at the end of each 
period? 

This is to reconcile charge-outs 
from inventory and dough-sheet 
usages with actual inventory disap- 
pearance. 


One can go on for some time list- 
ing the countless avenues of loss pos- 
sible in a bakery. Unfortunately, it 
is not the lack of knowledge of such 
loopholes that prevent plugging them. 
It is rather the employer’s unsup- 
ported faith in trusted employees, 
as well as the familiar predicament 
of too many pressing responsibilities. 
It would not be difficult to prove that 
all cases of embezzlement in bak- 
eries, when discovered, provoke as- 
tonishment on the part of the em- 
ployer. This brief moment of sur- 
prise, however, is then followed by 
a belated action, wryly labeled “lock- 
ing the door after the horse is stol- 
en.” 


If there can be any consolation 
for the employer who has been thus 
separated from his earnings, it should 
lie in the fact that even the shrewd- 
est industrial giants have awakened 
to the departure of a respected em- 
ployee with company funds. Indeed, 
if there is a choice of either discov- 
ering the embezzlement or to living 
in blissful ignorance, every employer 
would rather choose the bitter lesson. 
In order to prepare for all possible 
disappointments, the baker could 
profit by following one or all of these 
steps: 
®@ Employ a competent auditor regu- 
largly from outside the plant to re- 
view all procedures of handling 
money, materials, and credits within 
the plant. 


®@ See that all key employees are 
Covered by bond. 
® Hire employees only after a thor- 


oughgoing check of their past history 
and references. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


SBA Readies Plans 
for 37th Annual 
Meeting May 6-9 


ATLANTA—Plans for the 37th 
annual convention of the Southern 
Bakers Assn., to be held at the Palm 
Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Fla., May 6-9, have been announced 
through the SBA headquarters of- 
fice here. 

Serving as honorary chairman of 
the affair is Earle P. Colby, Ambrosia 
Cake Bakeries Corp., Jacksonville, 
Fla., SBA president. General chair- 


man is Howard Markley, Rogers 
Bakeries, Inc., West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 


Feature of the opening day, Sun- 
day. May 6, will be the president’s 
and officers’ reception at 6 p.m. Reg- 
istration for the convention will 
open at 10 a.m. May 6. A joint meet- 
ing of the board of governors of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. and the trus- 
tees of the scholarship fund for bak- 
ing students at Florida State Uni- 
versity will be held at 10 a.m. May 6 
aboard the yacht “HumKo,” through 
the courtesy of the HumKo Co., 
Memphis. 

The annual breakfast meeting of 
the Southern Bakers Allied Assn. will 
be the opening feature on the May 7 
program. An administrative session 
for bakers is planned beginning at 
10 am. that day. The afternoon of 
May 7 will be given over to enter- 
tainment and sports activities. A Ja- 
dies fashion show and luncheon is 
planned, as well as the first trip of 
a fishing tournament and the pre- 
liminaries of the annual golf tourna- 
ment. 

A joint meeting of allied and baker 
delegates with Earle Colby, SBA 
president, presiding, is planned for 
10 am. Tuesday, May 8. This will 
be “Florida State University Day” 
at the convention and featured 
speakers on the program will be Dr. 


Doak Campbell, president of the Uni- 
versity, and Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head 
of the department of baking science 
and management. 

The golf and fishing tournaments 
will be continued the afternoon of 
May 8 and the cocktail party of the 
Southern Bakers Allied Assn. is 
planned for 5 p.m., preceding the 
annual banquet, which is scheduled 
for that evening. 

Feature of the May 9 festivities of 
the convention will be the “Carolina 
Show Boat” party, presented through 
the courtesy of the Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas with Jack Lan- 
um, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Atlanta, 
serving as director. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


36 ATTEND DECORATING 
SCHOOL IN MILWAUKEE 


MILWAUKEE—WMore than 350 re- 
tail bakers, including 160 from outside 
the boundaries of metropolitan Mil- 
waukee, attended the one-day open 
house, demonstration and _ display 
staged by the Ph. Orth Co., Milwau- 
kee bakery supply firm, as a windup 
to its two-week cake decorating 
school held under direction of the 
Wilton School of Cake Decorating, 
Chicago. 

The course itself attracted 36 per- 
sons, including retailers from Racine, 
Watertown, Wausau, Horicon, Osh- 
kosh, Columbus, New Glarus, Arcadia 
and Jefferson. Among the enrollees 
was Ph. Orth, Jr., of the Ph. Orth 
Co., who up to that time had never 
had a “tube in his hand.” 


The Orth-sponsored Wilton classes 
were held each afternoon from 12 to 
5 p.m. with a “break” during the pe- 
riod for coffee and bakery goods, 
usually some of the cakes made by 
the students. 

In charge of the school was Mc- 
Kinley Wilton ,president of the school, 
assisted by Norman, executive vice 
president, and Mary Jane and Wes- 
ley Wilton. Harold Fessenbricker, 
Milwaukee retailer, prepared the 
icings used by the students. 











sabre — 


CAKE DECORATORS—tThree students and their instructors are shown as 
they put finishing touches to one of the multi-tier wedding cakes made dur- 





ing the recent Ph. Orth Co.-sponsored Wilton Cake Decorating School in 


Milwaukee. Left to right are: Mrs. Gerald Meyers, Arcadia, Wis.; McKinley 


Wilton, head of the Wilton school; Phil Orth, Jr., of the Ph. Orth Co., who 
was one of the students taking the course, and Ed Wittig of the Kohl Bakery, 
Milwaukee. The three pictured were among the 36 who attended the local 
school which was one of the first staged away from Wilton’s Chicago head- 


quarters this year. 
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Bakers of Carolinas 
Complete Plans for 
Annual Convention 


MYRTLE BEACH, S.C.—The offi- 
cers and program committee of the 
Bakers Association of the Carolinas 
met at the Ocean-Forest Hotel here 
Feb. 10-11 to complete plans for the 
group’s annual convention to be held 
June 9-11 at the Ocean-Forest. 

Reservations are now being taken 
for the convention, Mrs. Louise Skill- 
man, Myrtle Apts., 4, Charlotte, N.C., 
secretary of the association, has an- 
nounced. The rates are $5 and $7.50 
for single rooms; $8, $10 and $12 for 
double rooms, and $18 for suites. 
Extra beds can be placed in rooms 
for children for $2 additional. All 
reservations will be handled on a 50- 
50 basis until May 1 for bakers and 
allied trades and after that time it 
will be a matter of first come, first 
served, Mrs. Skillman said. 

The convention will feature excel- 
lent speakers. Plans are being made 
for a floor show to be presented by 
the juniors and teen-agers, and will 
be the first thing of its kind to be 
presented at the Carolinas’ meeting. 

Those attending the meeting were: 
Paul Jones, Jones Bros. Bakery, 
Greensboro, N.C., president, and Mrs. 
Jones; J. C. Hightower, Jr., Durham 
Baking Co., Durham, N.C., vice presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Hightower, advisor 
for teen-age committee: J. M. Lav- 
erty, Palmetto Baking Co., Orange- 
burg, S.C., treasurer, and Mrs. Lav- 
erty; W. V. Skillman, General Mills, 
Inc., Charlotte, N.C., publicity direc- 
tor, and Louise Skillman, secretary; 
N. W. Wertz, Palmetto Baking Co., 
Orangeburg, S.C., chairman of the 
board; E. T. Franklin, Made-Rite 
Bakery, Goldsboro, N.C., board mem- 
ber, and Mrs. Franklin and her sis- 
ter, Mrs. J. A. Franklin; W. B. Lov- 
vorn, Morten Milling Co., Columbia, 
S.C., board member and registration 
chairman, and Mrs. Lovvorn; Jack 
Lanum, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and 
M. H. Wilheit, Pollock Paper Co., both 
of Atlanta, Ga., and on the Carolina 
Showboat committee; J. Frank Rees, 
Brown-Rogers-Dixon, Atlanta, Ga., 
Southern Bakers Allied Assn. presi- 
dent, and E. L. Harding, Bowman 
Dairies, Atlanta, Ga., convention 
chairman. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOHAWK VALLEY BAKERS 
INSTALL NEW OFFICERS 


UTICA, N.Y.—Officers of the Mo- 
hawk Valley Bakers Assn. were in- 
stalled by Michael Domka at a 
friendship dinner in the Hart’s Hill 
Inn recently. 

The slate was composed of: presi- 
dent, Thomas Bazan; vice president, 
Jerry Rosenbloom; treasurer, J. 
Arthur Evans; recording secretary, 
Dale Pardi; financial secretary, Rich- 
ard Reicker, and corresponding sec- 
retary, Thomas Watkins. 


Mr. Evans reported on the current 
membership drive. Charles F. Vogel, 
state vice president, spoke on the 
work done by local, state and nation- 
al associations in the interest and pro- 
tection of the industry. 


F. Carl Barth, general chairman 
for the 1951 state convention of the 
association June 2-4 in Utica, intro- 
duced committee chairmen and asked 
for cooperation. There was an in- 
formal discussion of problems which 
affect area bakers. The next meet- 
ing will be Mar. 13. 
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Glenn E. Hargrave 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 





J.S. Gardiner 


PANIPLUS APPOINTMENTS—Glenn E. Hargrave has been appointed sales 
manager of the Paniplus Co. and is moving to the Kansas City headquar- 
ters, according to an announcement by William Stoneman, Jr., president. J. S. 
Gardiner, vice president of the company who has been with the firm 20 
years, will continue to direct the eastern operations and will supervise the 
Canadian branch office which was established at Toronto during the past 
year. Mr. Hargrave also has been associated with the Paniplus Co. 20 years, 


the last 12 in the Chicago area. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Arthur C. Ebinger, president of the 
Ebinger Baking Co., Brooklyn, is 
serving as chairman of the baking 
division of the 1951 Red Cross fund 
drive in Brooklyn. Cyril F. Trinneer, 
personnel manager and public rela- 
tions counsellor of the Ebinger com- 
pany, has been named deputy chair- 
man of the baking division. 

a 

Mrs. Gertrude Austin, chief nutri- 
tionist at the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, was in New York 
recently to take part in a demonstra- 
tion given under the auspices of the 
New York City Department of Wel- 
fare. The demonstration featured a 
department of welfare pamphlet de- 
scribing the planning of nutritious 
meals. Bread portions were a major 
part of the meals assembled for the 
demonstration. 

* 


Joseph J. Doepp has been named 
sales manager of the General Baking 
Co. plant at Buffalo. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin B. Hamshar, 
Durham, N.C., have announced the 
birth of a daughter, Ruth Irma. Mr. 
Hamshar is executive vice president 
of Harvey Laird, Inc., Durham, pur- 
chasing-accounting office of the Dur- 
ham Baking Co., the Charlotte (N.C.) 
Bread Co. and Made-Rite Bakery, 
Inc., Rocky Mount, N.C. The baby’s 
grandmother, Mrs. Clara Eugenia 
Dains Williamson, is president of both 
Durham Baking Co. and Made-Rite 
Bakery, Inc., and is part owner of 
the Charlotte Bread Co. 

co 

Curtis H. Scott, head of Grocers 
Baking Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Louisville Safety Council. 

me 


Arnold Dale, production superin- 
tendent; William Fox, traveling pro- 
duction superintendent, and Roscoe 
Simmons, field engineer, for the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., Wichita, were 


honored with a dinner, Feb. 13, upon 
the completion of 25 years of service 
with the company. H. R. Whitaker, 
manager of the Wichita plant, was 
in charge. 

* 

Herbert B. Wilson of the sales staff 
of the Huber Baking Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., was recently presented with 
the company’s “salesman of the year” 
award. George F. Huber, Jr., com- 
pany president, presented a citation 
and a wrist watch to Mr. Wilson. The 
award is presented annually to the 
member of the Huber sales force who 
has the highest sales increase for the 
year. 

* 


E. P. Cline, executive secretary of 
the Southern Bakers Assn., Atlanta, 
has been confined to his home in re- 
cent weeks with an attack of virus 
flu. 

& 


Mrs. Sarah Freihofer, 73, widow of 
William Freihofer, one of the foun- 
ders of the Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, suffered a fractured hip 
in a recent head-on automobile colli- 
sion in which six others were also 
hurt. Mr. Freihofer, who wes oresi- 
dent of the baking firm for 36 years, 
died in 1932. 

a 


H. W. Tibbals, Elyria, Ohio, flour 
broker, and Mrs. Tibbals have re- 
turned from a six-week trip to Flor- 
ida. On their way to Florida, they 
attended the state bakers’ conven- 
tion at Cincinnati and then went on 
by way of New Orleans and Biloxi, 
Miss. 

° 


Mrs. Ruth R. Clarke, American In- 
stitute of Baking home economist, Chi- 
cago, spoke on “Techniques in Devel- 
oping and Testing Recipes” at the re- 
cent convention of the Association of 
Southern Agricultural Workers in 
Memphis. Speaking before the home 
economics section of the assocation, 


Mrs. Clarke outlined procedures fol- 
lowed in the AIB test kitchen in de- 
veloping and testing of recipes. 

* 

Arthur C. Ebinger, president of the 
Ebinger Baking Co., Brooklyn, has 
been named a director of the Caledo- 
nian Hospital, Brooklyn. 

# 

Gene Flack, advertising and sales 
counsel for Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
New York, addressed a public affairs 
luncheon in Minneapolis Feb. 15. The 
meeting was sponsored by the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce and the 
Minneapolis Sales Executives. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI ANNOUNCES CHANGES 
IN ADVERTISING STAFF 


MINNEAPOLIS—Samuel C. Gale, 
vice president in charge of the adver- 
tising and market analysis depart- 
ments for General Mills, Inc., has 
announced several personnel changes 
in these departments. 

A. Wells Wilbor, formerly director 
of market analysis, is coordinator of 
Betty Crocker activities, and Gordon 
A. Hughes, former manager of mar- 
ket analysis, will assume the post of 
director of the market analysis de- 
partment. 

Lowry H. Crites has been named 
director of radio and television pro- 
gramming and will continue as adver- 
tising comptroller and director of 
media. Executive supervision of the 
advertising production and premium 
department, coupon service and ad- 
vertising warehouse, formerly the re- 
sponsibility of Mr. Crites, will be 
assumed by George S. Barnes, who 
also is advertising manager of gen- 
eral flour and feeds, farm service and 
special commodities operations. 

Henry Cox, formerly program man- 
ager of the American Broadcasting 
Co., New York, will be assistant to 
Mr. Crites, with the title of manager 
of radio and television programming. 











a a 


Dr. William H. McLean 


VICE PRESIDENT—Dr. William H. 
McLean has been appointed to the 
new position of vice president for 
marketing of Merck & Co., Inc., it 
was announced recently by James J. 
Kerrigan, president of the company. 
As director of commercial develop- 
ment and more recently as chairman 
of the marketing committee for 
Merck, Dr. McLean has been con- 
cerned with the development of prod- 
ucts, markets and marketing policies, 
and with coordination of sales activi- 
ties. 
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DEATHS 


Jule J. Burny, 57, treasurer of 
Burny Bros., Inc., bakery operator, 
Chicago, died Feb. 11. He and two 
brothers, C. J. Burny and George 
Burny, founded the Original French 
Bakery 40 years ago, saw the busi- 
ness outgrow its quarters several 
times, and last summer completed a 
spacious new plant. Survivors of Mr. 
Burny are his widow, Mary; a son. 
Robert; two daughters, Mrs. Frances 
McGuire and _ Shirley, and_ two 
brothers. 





Louis August Manewal, 84, retired 
executive of the old Manewal-Lang 
Biscuit Co., St. Louis, died recently 
in a St. Louis hospital, where he had 
been taken after breaking his hip in 
a fall. He was vice president of the 
biscuit company when he retired 
about 25 years ago. His father, Au- 
gust A. Manewal, was co-founder and 
president. Mr. Manewal is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Ella V. Manewal 
and a son, Wilton L. Manewal. 


David Schneiderman, 54, sales man- 
ager of the bakery division and 
vice president of the S. Gumpert 
Co., New York bakery supply firm, 
died Feb. 7. He started with the firm 
in 1921 as a food salesman and was 
widely known in the industry in the 
East. 


John B. Pymer, 53, secretary and 
treasurer of the Rice Baking Co., 
Baltimore, died Feb. 13. He started 
with the firm as office manager in 
1923. He is survived by his widow and 
a daughter, Mrs. George N. Stone, 
Lakeville, Conn. 


Ralph J. Rega, 52, food broker, died 
suddenly at his home in Binghamton, 
N.Y., Feb. 26. He was a member of 
the Southern Tier Bakers Assn., the 
Binghamton Club and St. Thomas 
Aquinas Church. He is survived by his 
widow, Elizabeth; a son, William, and 
two brothers, Walter and Harold 
Rega. 


William Maguire, 69, general man- 
ager of the Lang’s Bakery in Buffalo, 
10 years, died in Buffalo recently. He 
had been associated with the firm 26 
years. Mr. Maguire was born in Sel- 
kirk, Ont., and his family came to 
Buffalo in 1914. Burial was in Tona- 
wanda, N.Y. 


William C. Entemann, Jr., 47, own- 
er of the French Bakery at Bay Shore, 
Long Island, died Feb. 24. He started 
in the baking business with his father 
in New York and had lived in Bay 
Shore nearly 20 years. Survivors in- 
clude three sons, all in the Marine 
Corps, and his widow. 


Dale Gilman, owner of Gilman's 
Bakery in Anchorage, Alaska, and his 
wife, Lois, were killed recently when 
the small twin-engine airplane in 
which they were riding crashed in 
southern California. They were end- 
ing a vacation stay in the state. 


James T. Williams, Sr., president 
of the Creamette Co., Minneapolis, 
and of the Creamette Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, died at Miami Beach, Fila. 
March 5. Details on page 13 of this 
issue. 


Ray Haller, 50, who had been in the 
bakery business in Jasper, Ind., 20 
years, died March 1. He is survived by 
his widow, a son, a daughter, two 
brothers and a sister. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 8-10—Tri-State Bakers Assn. ; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans. 


April 10-11—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, P.O. Box 
118, Waterloo. 


April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore. 


April 17-18 — Oklahoma Bakers 
Assn.;. Oklahoma A & M School of 
Baking, Okmulgee; sec., Wilbur Bus- 
kin, Julie’s Bakery, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


April 22-24 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Paso del Norte Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. 
Box 127, Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 24-25—Bakers’ Forum, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of 
Southern California; sec., Phil Seitz, 
Suite 101, 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 


April 29-May 1 — Texas Bakers 
Assn.; Baker Hotel, Dallas; sec., Mrs. 
Ed Goodman, 1134 National City 
Bldg., Dallas 1. 


April 29-May 2—Lake Michigan 
States Bakers Conference (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin bak- 
ers associations; Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago; acting sec., Thelma E. Dallas, 
58 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


May 6-7—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; 
sec. Ted W. Kunde, 1727 Wazee, 
Denver 17. 


May 6-8—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; William Penn Hotel, 
Pitatsburgh, Pa.; sec., Gertrude 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
18, Tl. 


May 6-9—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Palm Beach Biltmore, Palm 
Beach, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 3-5—New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bakers; 





MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your monthly 
copy of The American Baker 
will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don't miss 
a single important issue . . . and 
help us make the correction as 
quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 


The American Baker 
118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Utica, N.Y.; acting sec., Percy Stelle, 
Room B-10, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


June 3-5—Heart of America Bakers 
(bakers associations of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma); Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo.; temporary’ § chairman, 
Joseph Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, 
Alva, Okla. 


June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts., 4, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


June 9-12—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 


June 24-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more; The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1. 


July 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15. 


July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 


Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Oo. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 


Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
headquarters, ~0 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 


Nov. 11-13—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Nov. 11-13—New England Bakers 
Assn.; fall convention and exhibit; 
Boston, Mass.; Statler Hotel; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


N. C. BAKERS REELECT 
WILLIAM C. McINTYRE 


GREENSBORO, N.C.—The North 
Carolina Bakers’ Council, an associa- 
tion of independent and chain bak- 
eries with headquarters here, has re- 
elected William C. McIntyre, Jr., 
Greensboro, executive secretary for 
the sixth straight year. 

The council placed display fixtures 
valued at from $75,000 to $100,000 in 
retail stores during the 1950 educa- 
tional program. Plans for a 1951 
radio and newspaper advertising cam- 
paign were discussed at a session here 
recently. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OKLAHOMA BAKERS ASSN. 
PLANS APRIL MEETING 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—The Okla- 
homa Bakers Assn. will hold a meet- 
ing at the Oklahoma A & M School 
of Baking here April 17-18, according 
to a recent announcement by Joseph 
Denner, president of the association. 

All bakers and allied representa- 
tives in the state and Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska and Texas 
are invited to attend, Mr. Denner 
stated. 

Baking industry representatives 
from these states and members of 
the school staff of the Oklahoma bak- 
ing school will appear on the pro- 
gram. 
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Program Set for 
Tri-State Bakers’ 
Meeting April 8-10 


NEW ORLEANS — The current 
emergency and the developing war- 
time economy as it affects the bak- 
ers of Alabama, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, will be spotlighted by prom- 
inent speakers at the 17th annual 
convention of the Tri-State Bakers 
Assn. The sessions will be held at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, April 8-10. 

Two general sessions are planned— 
one for the morning of April 9, and 
the second for the forenoon April 10. 

Introduced this year will be a spe- 
cial gathering for retail operators, 
beginning with a luncheon April 10, 
and following through during the 
afternoon, according to John Wolf, 
Wm. Wolf Bakery, Tri-State presi- 
dent. 

J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakeries, 
Inc., Mobile, program chairman, said 


that “top-notch figures” had been 
obtained for the program. “We are 
particularly interested in the pro- 


gram that we are presenting espe- 
cially for retailers at this coming 
convention, hence, we extend a spe- 
cial invitation to the retail operators 
of the three states to take advan- 








Frank G. Jungewaelter 


JOINS BORDEN—Frank G. Junge- 
waelter, former director of the re- 
search and marketing division of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
has been named bakery service di- 
rector for the Borden Co.’s Whitson 
Products division, according to G. H. 
Stuart, general manager of the Bor- 
den division. In this capacity, Mr. 
Jungewaelter will take over the na- 
tional promotion of the recently in- 
troduced “Whitson’s Powdered E-Z 
Cheez Brand” spray-dried bakers 
cheese for cheese cake. Mr. Junge- 
waelter has been president and sec- 
retary of the St. Louis Master Bakers 
Assn., secretary of the Missouri Bak- 
ers Assn. and of the State NRA Code 
Authority, and a vice president of 
Associated Retail Bakers of America. 
He left St. Louis in 1935 to head a 
research-merchandising department 
for the ARBA in Chicago, and later 
took over the duties of association 
secretary as well. He became ARBA’s 
research and merchandising director 
in 1949. Mr. Jungewaelter will con- 
tinue to operate out of Chicago. 
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tage of the exceptional opportunity 
offered to them,” Mr. Smith said. 

Rep. Arthur Winstead (D., Miss.), 
a member of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, will speak on 
“Things You Ought to Know from 
Washington,” with special emphasis 
on the manpower prospects and the 
wartime economy measures. 

The inspirational talk will be de- 
livered by Dr. John Melton of Baton 
Rouge, La., whose topic will be “Spir- 
itual Values in the Cold War.” Mr. 
Wolf will deliver the presidential ad- 
dress, and the assembly will be wel- 
comed by New Orleans’ mayor, de 
Lesseps S. Morrison. 

Ear! O. Schnetz, Old Home Bakers, 
Sacramento, Cal., American Bakers 
Assn. governor and member of the 
ABA executive committee, will give a 
practical talk on bakery management, 
particularly in the light of current 
times. Anthony Hyde, managing di- 
rector of the Tea Bureau, Inc., New 
York, will speak on baker-consumer 
relations. 

During the morning session April 
10, Mr. Smith will conduct a session 
on the American Bakers Assn., its 
activities and its service to the in- 
dustry. Results of recent research 
on the non-fattening properties of 
bread will be presented by Wheat 
Flour Institute nutritionists. Activi- 
ties of the American Institute of 
Baking and its contributions to the 
industry will be discussed by Howard 
O. Hunter, executive vice president 
of the AIB. 


Enrichment’s Benefits Told 


An outstanding feature of the 
morning will be the address of Dr. 
Robert M. Kark, professor of medi- 
cine at the University of Illinois, on 
the body-building qualities of en- 
riched bread. 

The production department’s prob- 
lems will be discussed by Earl H. 
Johnson, secretary-treasurer of Low- 
enberg Bakery, Inc., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Charles T. Evans, executive and 
consultant of the Arkansas Power & 
Light Co., Little Rock, Ark., will 
speak on: “Where Do We Go from 
Here!” to conclude the session. 

The retail session will follow im- 
mediately after the April 10 general 
assembly. Louis Schweizer, vice 
president for Mississippi in the re- 
tail division of Tri-State, will pre- 
side at the luncheon. Gordon Smith, 
Sr., Mobile, Ala., dean of the baking 
industry in the South, will address 
the gathering, dwelling on “The Val- 
ue and Need of Retailers in the 
Industry.” 

The officers of the association have 
extended a special invitation to all 
wholesalers and allied men as well as 
retailers to attend the luncheon, also 
the special retail session. 


Retail Demonstration 


By special request of retail oper- 
ators, a demonstration will be offered 
on French, Danish and puff pastries. 
This will be conducted by Al Kimble, 
Swift & Co. A member of the staff 
of General Mills, Inc., will then offer 
a lecture and demonstration on re- 
tail merchandising and display of 
sweet goods. 

Mr. Schweizer, besides presiding at 
the retailers’ session, will also re- 
spond to Mayor Morrison’s welcome. 
William C. Bacher, Bacher Bros. 
Bakery, New Orleans, will preside 
at the Monday general session. The 
invocation at the convention open- 
ing will be given by Dr. J. D. Grey 
of New Orleans. Alois J. Binder, pres- 
ident of the New Orleans Master 
Bakers Assn., will address the retail- 
ers luncheon. 

The Tri-State association officers 
will be elected at the close of the 


morning meeting April 9 and the 
retailers will elect their officers after 
their afternoon session April 10. 

President Wolf will have a cock- 
tail hour and reception from 5 to 7 
p.m. Tuesday, and the annual ban- 
quet and dance will follow that night. 
The Allied Trades of the Tri-State 
Bakers Assn. will tender the visitors 
and delegates an afternoon and eve- 
ning of entertainment at the Me- 
tairie Country Club. Mrs. Bernard 
Schutten will head a committee han- 
dling a special program and activi- 
ties for the visiting ladies. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HOST TO BASEBALL STARS 


CHICAGO—Members and guests of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago attend- 
ing the birthday luncheon held Feb. 
12 enjoyed an “extra treat.” Follow- 
ing luncheon, the club’s treasurer, 
N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co., Chicago, opened the program by 
introducing Fred Nicolai, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Chicago, who in turn in- 
troduced players on the Chicago Cubs 
baseball team and others. Among 
them were: Wid Mathews, director 
of player personnel; Cliff Jaffe, pub- 
licity director; Andy Pafko and Car- 
men Mauro. Autographed baseballs 
were presented to Ward Miller, Jr., 
son of Ward Miller, Sheridan Flour- 
ing Mills, Inc.; George Cohon, son 
of Jack Cohon, attorney; Larry Nees, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., caught the 
first pitched ball. 

Wid Mathews explained that pro- 
fessional baseball required the same 
business and sporting policies as 
would be applicable to any industry 
or business. 

A birthday memento was present- 
ed to each of the following members 
celebrating the occurrence of their 
birthday during the month of Feb- 
ruary: George A. Beck, King Midas 
Flour Mills; Walter Bespole, Elgin 
Milk Products Co.; Jay Coughey, Na- 
tional Yeast Corp.; E. E. Feight, 
Food Materials Corp.; Lou Freeman, 
Lou Freeman Co.; Arthur H. Gardner, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; Paul E. Hol- 
ton, the Holton Co., Inc.; Ted Lauder, 
Ekco Products Co.; Raymond F. Ma- 
loney, Ekco Products Co.; T. M. Mc- 
Grath, the Capital City Products Co.; 
N. R. Swartwout, Bakers Helper; 
Lloyd R. Wolfe, Lloyd R. Wolfe & 
Associates, all of Chicago, and A. 
Petry, Crown Bakery, Crown Point, 
Ind. 

The program came to a close with 
the showing of the1950 Worlds Series 
movies, and a vote of thanks was 
tendered Mr. Nicolai for his assist- 
ance and arranginsz the program. 

Henry G. Mergener, W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, was appointed by Mr. 
Fosdyke to serve as temporary sec- 
retary of the club until the fall meet- 
ing, when an election of officers will 
take place. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILWAUKEE PRODUCTION 
MEN HEAR J. J. RUSSELL 


MILWAUKEE — Members of the 
Chicago Production Men’s Club were 
among the 52 bakery production men 
attending the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Production Men’s 
Club in Milwaukee, which featured a 
talk by Dr. J. J. Russell, National 
Glaco Chemical Corp., Chicago, on 
“The Glazed Pan and Its Application 
to the Baking Industry.” 

In his discussion of the technical 
and practical aspects of pan glazing, 
Dr. Russell cautioned his listeners 
to be certain that their pan washing 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 10¢ per 
word, $1.50 minimum. Add 20¢ per 
insertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
v rer me. ol 
WANTED — ELEVATOR SUPERINTEND- 
ent; preferably experienced in operating 
elevator in connection with flour mill. 
Capable of supervising operation and 
maintenance of one million-bushel flour 
mill elevator, located in large midwestern 
city. Permanent position with a progres- 
sive milling company. Address 2533, The 
American Baker, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 














BAKERIES FOR SALE 


v ee | 


MODERN RETAIL BAKERY, 2 OUTLET 
stores. Good volume of business. Fast 
growing city. Priced to sell. $18,000 terms. 
Write J. O. Morton, 608 S.E. 6th St., Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 














FOR SALE — $22,000 — ST. PETERSBURG, 
Florida., completely-equipped retail bak- 
ery. Excellent location. Three good 
branches in super markets. Annual gross 
about $90,000. Address 2538, The Ameri- 
ean Baker, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





BEST BAKERY IN BOOMING OGDEN, 
Utah, finest equipment, clearing over $10,- 
000 year. Opportunity of lifetime for 
master baker. Available now, a/c owner's 
injury in car accident. Act quickly, you'll 
be glad you did. Max Ingalls, Kiesel 
Bldg., Ogden, Utah. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 
WANTED — A COLBORNE AUTOMATIC 
Dough Ball Divider and Colborne Rotary 
Pie Machine. Lily Baking Co., 2205 Post 
Road, Austin, Texas. 

















WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





MISCELLANEOUS 

v 

BOUND VOLUMES OF THE BELLMAN, 
Published 1906-19, are wanted by the 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 So. 6th St, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















ANNOUNCING HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
commercial baking. Practical basic train- 
ing. Good field for those with aptitude. 
Nearly depression proof. Send for Free 
booklet, “Opportunities in the Baking 
Industry.” National Baking School, 1315 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 3202, Chicago 5. Ill. 





compounds were of the sodium di- 
chromate type. 

Follcwing a question and answer 
period at the conclusion of Dr. Rus- 
sell’s presentation, a general discus- 
sion by the membership covered such 
subjects as floor finishes; merits of 
open trough fermentation as com- 
pared with cabinet fermentation; slic- 
er blades, bread molders, and gen- 
eral fermentation procedures. 

Arnold Boettcher, National Yeast 
Corp., Milwaukee manager, and pro- 
gram chairman of the club, announced 
that the March meeting would deal 
with a critique of the highlights of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers convention in Chicago March 
5-8. One member of the club was as- 
signed to each of the four days 0 
the convention to report on the salient 
points of the papers presented. The 
meeting will be held at the Joe 
Deutsch Cafe, Milwaukee, March 12. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 52 











1. True. It has been found that in 
white and yellow cakes the use of 
higher percentages has a tendency to 
discolor the crumb of the cakes some- 
what. due to the levulose in the in- 
vert syrup caramelizing at a lower 
temperature than does regular granu- 
lated sugar. 
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2. False. These margarines are 
made so that they will have a melt- 
ing point of about 115° F. 

3. False. It may not contain more 
than 38% moisture. 

4. True. The cracking of the crust 
is caused by the loaves of bread cool- 
ing too rapidly, by placing them in 
a cool or cold room or where the 
draft hits them. 

5. True. It is very important that 
the doughs contain the correct 
amount of diastase. Diastatic malt 
can be added to the dough when the 
flour is low in diastase. 

6. False. They should be baked at 
sbout 225-250° F. At 325° F. they 


Nature has a way of her own for making 


sandwiches SO sparkling white they 


tempt the Nation's appetite. She works 


through Wytase—a natural food product 


that whitens your bread in the dough. 


made with 






REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, illinois 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designote its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


will turn a light brown color in- 
stead of remaining white. They should 
be dried rather than baked. Many 
bakers do not place them in the oven 
at all but dry them out on top of 
the oven or in a heated proof box 
without using any steam whatsoever. 

7. True. Egg shells are porous. By 
dipping them in oil these pores are 
sealed, decreasing the loss of mois- 
ture in the eggs. 

8. False. To eliminate this difficulty, 
the starch should be cooked with part 
of the milk and sugar in the formula. 
After cooling, the mixture should be 
stirred thoroughly with the balance 
of the sugar and the eggs. The salt 
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and flavor should be added and then 
the rest of the milk. 


9. True. Cane and beet sugar are 
figured as 100% sweet. Corn sugar 
is about 75% sweet. Therefore 33% 
more would have to be used in order 
to obtain the same sweetness. 

10. False. In checking numerous 
formulas, we find that on an average, 
1 oz. salt should be used for every 
10 Ib. dough or batter. : 


11. False. The thin film of moisture 
in the pans slows down the carameli- 
zation of the sugar slightly, resulting 
in a lightly colored and softer crust, 

12. True. Not giving the dough 
enough folds or rollings may be a 
possible cause for the pans to be very 
greasy. Baking at too low tempera- 
ture is another cause. 

13. False. If the marshmallow is 
properly made, it will make the icing 
fluffer. The marshmallow will not 
break down. 


14. False. While the addition of 
sugar does lower the cost, the reason 
it is added is that the addition of 
sugar helps to keep their natural con- 
sistency and also prevents the forma- 
tion of lumpy particles. 

15. True. This will produce an ex. 
cellent shine that will be nonsticky, 
It may also be used on macaroons and 
sweet rolls. 

16. True. This is due to the filling 
reaching the boiling point before the 
crust is baked. The oven should be 
hot enough so that the crust bakes 
rather fast and the filling does not 
stew a great deal. 


17. False. Lard does not contain 
any moisture. It is considered 100% 
fat. 


18. False. Tapioca is produced from 
the roots of the Cassava plant culti- 
vated in South America and Africa. 

19. True. About 5-6% shortening 
based on the weight of the flour is 
usually recommended in order to aid 
in keeping this type of bread crisp. 

20. False. There are available sev- 
eral types of cake formulas that call 
for yeast. It is not used to leaven the 
cakes but for flavor. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTHERN BISCUIT CO. 
NAMES EDWARD E. COLE 


RICHMOND, VA.—Edward E. Cole 
has been appointed field sales man- 
ager of the Southern Biscuit Co, 
George A. Moltz, Jr., general sales 
manager, has announced. Mr. Cole 
will continue as merchandising and 
sales promotion manager. Mr. Moltz 
said that Gaius W. Diggs, Jr., is now 
sales manager of the Middle Atlantic 
division, as well as advertising man- 
ager for the company. John J. Ra- 
mos, formerly Richmond branch man- 
ager, has become sales office admin- 
istrator in the sales general office. 
Floyd C. Eargle, sales supervisor 
in Charlotte, is the new Richmond 
branch manager, and Donald H. Kir- 
by, sales supervisor of the Eastern 
North Carolina district, is now 
manager. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MICHIGAN BAKERIES 
NAMES NEW PRESIDENT 


DETROIT—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of Michigan Bak- 
eries, Inc., S. R. Livingstone, who 
continues as chairman of the board, 
was also elected president. Everett 
Wilsher has resigned the presidency. 

Fred A. Baltzer, treasurer, has aS 
sumed the additional duties of exec 
utive vice president. William B. Cud- 
lip was reelected secretary; Joseph 
S. Carter, assistant treasurer, 
Don J. Staal, assistant secretary. 
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Top quality is always a fa! 
bargain . . . and PAGE’S 
flours are bargains of that 
class. PAGE’S quality is 
backed by a four- state 
wheat supply, available be- 
cause of the exceptional 


PAGE mill location. 





THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 


QUALITY ABOVE ALL ELSE 



























a allelic men CAPACITY 
ie 2 N in the praise bein 
‘ : Lo 10,000 CWTS. 
a given the baking industry 
is BREAD AND CAKE for its = in the success of STORAGE 








rLOURS the great bread enrichment pro- 


gram, which now is observing 
its Tenth Anniversary. A great 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. ===" 


WICHITA, KANSAS 























4,500,000 BU. 

















“Whitewater Flour” HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS Snow Lily DIXIE LILY 
For Bakers Fancy short Patent A flour without an equal anywhere 
penn We bj tel ° illin Biscuit and Pastry Flour Plain and Self-rising 
" The Morrison Milling Co. | | ENNs MILLING CO. Inman, Kan, | | THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO Denton, Texas Southern Regional Office gen tn EANBAS, me 
Whitewater, Kansas Emphatically Independent 933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 933-35 Exchange Blag .» Memphis, Tenn 





























FLOURS 
of Dependable Quality 










W heat Flours 
““WINGOLD” “Bay STATE” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
Rye Flours 
WHITE RYE MepiuM RYE Dark RYE 
Pure Licut RYE SpeciaL MepiuM RYE 
Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, MevruM-FineE 
ee 
THERE IS NO BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
S U B S T I T U T E HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


FOR QUALITY” WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING cece 





























| THOROBRE 


HE Tenth Anniversary of the bread enrich- 

ment program is being celebrated this month. 
In that brief span the baking industry has made 
great strides in service to its customers. We are 
+ proud of our small part in making that service pos- 
sible . . . and proud of the fact that we have been 
_ able to keep this company progressing, too, with con- | 
stantly improving facilities in step with the growth | 
of our customers. 














A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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Don’t Spread or 
Splash, Keep "Em 
Set, Say Posters 


CHICAGO—Three additional post- 
ers on sanitation have been made 
available by the American Institute 
of Baking. Two of these, “Don’t Be 
a Spreader” and “Don’t Be a Splash- 


er,” are designed for use in the 
make-up departments to promote bet- 
ter practices by ridiculing decided 
faults often encountered by makeup 
men. 

The third poster, “Keep 'Em Set,” 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


is designed to remind employees of 
setting traps for rodents and of the 
principles of how they should be kept 
set. 

During 1951 it is planned to pre- 
pare and issue some 12 additional 
posters. It is possible to secure copies 
from the institute according to the 
following scale: 1 copy to members, 
free; 2 to 9 copies, 10¢ each; in lots 
of a dozen, $1 doz.; in lots of a hun- 
dred, $7 hundred. 

Requests should be sent to the 
sanitation department, American In- 
stitute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago 11. 


ELMER G. DERBY NAMED 

LITITZ, PA.—Charles S. Grube, 
vice president, director of bulk sales 
for the Wilbur Suchard Chocolate Co., 
Inc., has announced the appointment 
of Elmer G. Derby as New England 
broker for the bulk sales of chocolate 
products. Mr. Derby recently resigned 
from the Walter Baker Chocolate and 
Cocoa Division of General Foods. Mr. 
Grube stated that Mr. Derby will 
handle the sales of the complete line 
of Wilbur chocolate coatings, liquors, 
cocoa powders, ice cream mixes and 
cookie chocolates in the six New Eng- 
land states. 











WISH 





@ You could hear and 


see the many compliments 


from bakers who are using 


SUPERSHORT and 744 - ~&a 


white culture, to improve 
the sales of their WHITE BREAD 


BROLITE COMPANY 


% 
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Jones had taken his car to a garage 
for minor repairs. 

“You wouldn’t think it was a sec- 
ondhand car, would you?” he proudly 
asked the mechanic. 


“Great scott, no!” said the me- 


chanic. “I thought you’d made it 
yourself!” 
¢¢ ¢ 
Junkman: “Any rags, paper, old 
iron?” 


Man: “No, my wife is away from 
home.” 
Junkman: ‘Any bottles?” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Grocer: “You want a pound of 
ochre? Is it red ochre for painting 
bricks?” 
Small Boy: “No, it’s tappy ochre 
wot Ma makes puddin’ with.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
She said she felt like a young Colt, 
but she looked more like an old .45. 


¢*¢ ¢ 
Two little ants lived in a sand trap 
with thousands of other ants. One 
day a golfer hit his ball rmght into 
the center of the trap. The golfer hit 
at the ball, scattering thousands of 
pieces of sand and ants—but the ball 
stayed in the same place, not moving 
an inch. Tnis happened 15 or 16 times 
and finally there were but two ants 
left. One ant looked at the other ant 
and said, “I can see if we intend stay- 
ing alive we’re going to have to get 
on the ball.” 
¢?¢¢ 
“How’s your daughter’s golf?” 
“Oh, she’s going around in less and 
less every week.” 
“Yes, I know, but how’s her golf?” 


¢¢¢ 
Doctor (after examining patient): 
“I don’t like the looks of your hus- 
band, Mrs. Adamson.” 
Mrs. Adamson: “I don’t either, Doc- 
tor, but he’s so kind to the children.” 


¢$¢¢ 
Voice: “How do you feel this morn- 
ing?” 
Second Voice: “Fine.” 
Voice: “I guess I have the wrong 


number.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


Old-timer to apprentice: ““When you 
were hired two weeks ago you told me 
how good you were. Now tell me all 
over again—I’m getting discouraged.” 

¢$?¢¢ 

Husband: “I bought something to- 
day for the one I love best. Guess 
what?” 

Wife: “A box of cigars.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Bette: “I want your opinion of my 
boy friend.” 
Ann: “He'd be a bigger success if 
he had more horsepower and less ex- 


haust.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Stranger-in-town: “Say, bub, do 
you know a fellow in this town with 
one leg named Wilson?” 

Old-timer: ‘“‘Can’t say as I do, young 


2542 Elston Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
4128 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 


feller. What’s the name of his other 


leg?” 


518 First Ave., North, Seattle 9, Wash. 
686 Greenwood Ave., N. E., Atlanta 6, Ga 


225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
621 Minna St., San Francisco 1, Calif. 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
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Like a new jet plane, your bread quality 

™ will “soar” when you switch to the smooth baking effi- 

- ciency of AMERICAN FLOURS. Like the world 
famous American planes, AMERICAN FLOURS are 

" produced with scientific milling skill that is reflected 

2 in superior performance. That is the reason it pays 
to... BUY AMERICAN. 

to- 

my 


Flour Capacity 
; if 4,000 Sacks 


O 
: erican Flours. inc. 


Grain Storage : : : 
do 3,000,009 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


- T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


her NEWTON, RANSAS 
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/ tite & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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WHY WAIT 
FOR YOUR 
COMPETITORS ? 


ADVERTISE NOW! 


THE 
AMERICAN BAKER 


al 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR exrorr 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








x4 x} 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK »y 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LIT?1'LE ROCK - ARKANSAS 
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— There's a Coach... 


In flour processing. (oe 


Just as the third-base coach in baseball guides the runners with his experienced 
judgment, so will the N-A Flour Service Division help you with your flour treatment 
problems. With over twenty-five years’ experience in bleaching, maturing, and en- 
riching flour, they will handle these processing operations with ease and efficiency. 


The N-A Servicemen, highly trained and thoroughly competent, will frequently 
inspect your mill to ensure that the time-tested N-A products are most effectively 
applied. With their extensive knowledge of flour milling, they can quickly spot and 
correct potential sources of trouble and thus prevent costly last minute emergencies. 


The N-A laboratories and staff, a vital part of the service, will gladly work with you 
and your consultants on any problems involving bleaching, maturing, or enriching. 


Call your nearest N-A Representative. He will quickly show you how the N-A Flour 
Service Division, with its servicemen and laboratory staff, can be your “coach” and 
thus help you score “winning runs” in flour milling. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour, 
N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 





Good things come 
from this small box 


Nothing’s small about the formula sam 
bakers get from the General Mills Service 
Box. It’s packed with hundreds of formulas 
covering almost every conceivable baked | 
food. From delicate Chiffon Cake to simplest | 
cookie ; from white bread to French pastries. 
Plus plenty of technical information and pro- 
duction tips. 


No chances are taken when bakers use a 
formula in the General Mills Service Box. 
For these formulas are developed, tested 
and re-tested in General Mills own commer- 
cial test bake shop that duplicates bakery 
conditions. Only when a formula meets the 
demands of bakers and customers for quality 
and taste is it released. 


Because these formulas are developed specifically 
to utilize the superior qualities of General Mills 
flours, they deliver maximum baking results when | 
used with these flours. 





Sharp photographs like this illustrate al- 
most every formula card in the Service Box. 
Each heavy- duty, 6 x 4” card is printed in 
good size type that can be quickly and eoally | 
read. The Service Box is all metal. 


x**«wne 
The General Mills Service Box is another 


valuable service of General Mills. See) 
your General Mills salesman. 




















TTT ETE EN 


Yes, you can 
depend on 
every ounce 
in 
every sack. 


CLLLLLL 























